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A SHOT AT A DUCK. 


Was ever shot at a wild duck so fateful to men and 
emspires as this? 

A father and his son were hunting wild fowl on a 
northern marsh. The young man shot at a duck, 
dropped it, and hurried to gather it. Reaching the spot 
where it had fallen, he found himself in an oozy, treach- 
erous slime, into which he began rapidly to sink. In re- 
sponse to his son's cries of alarm, the father hastened to 
the rescue, and being a man of prodigious strength suc- 
ceeded in extricating him, but not before he himself had 
become thoroughly wet through. 

The two duck hunters hastened home. That home was 
the palace of Spala. The father was Alexander III., 
Czar of Russia; the son was the Grand Duke George. 
From the chill that resulted from the exposure under- 
gone in saving his son from the duck bog was developed 
that malady which ended in the death of the Czar. 

Thus the fortunes of a dynasty were changed by a 
chance shot at a wild duck on the marsh. Was ever such 
a shot ata duck before or since? 


PERHAPS THE MISSING LINK. 


Many years ago when the evolution theory first began 
+0 attract general attention, and still more when it began 
to find general acceptance, there was much inquiry for 
the missing link, and the phrase became then a cant term 
much in use. If it was true, as most naturalists main- 
tained, that man was merely a more highly developed 
form of the brute, there should be some way of narrow- 
ing the gap which confessedly existed between the lowest 
human and the highest brute—between the Australian, let 
us say, on the one hand, and the orang utan, on the 
other. To this objection the mén of science could only 
reply: ‘The record is not complete. We believe that 
some time, somewhere, remains will be found to bridge 
over this gap. There will be found the bones of an ani- 
mal higher in development than the highest of the an- 
thropoid apes (orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla), yet lower 
than the lowest man; but as yet we have not a particle 
of evidence that such a creature ever existed.” 

When they had said this the men of science went about 
their business, and worked on such material as they had. 
For example, Huxley proved that the birds were descend- 
ed from the reptiles; Marsh made out the family tree of 
the horses, tracing them back to a little four-toed animal 
as large as a fox, which lived in early tertiary time, and 
which he showed to be the ancestor of the horse of to- 
day; while other men did much good work in similar 
lines. Still the people who did not believe in evolution, 
and who thought the distance which separated man 
and the higher apes, greater than that between the birds 
and the reptiles, cried out for the missing link, but it was 
not to be had. 

It is true that not a few ancient bones of men had been 
discovered in caverns of Europe, mingled with skeletons 
of animals, such as the hairy rhinoceros, cave bear, ele- 
phant, cave lion, and other long extinct species; but in 
most cases the human bones so found did not belong to 
men of low type—were not, in fact, markedly different 
from the men of to-day. There was one skeleton, that of 
Neanderthal, and one jaw-bone, that of Naulette, which 
were distinctly of low type—but while the Neanderthal 
_ Skull had a low forehead and prominent brow ridges, 
somewhat ape-like, yet its cranial capacity was about 
seventy-five inches, or about the average human capa- 
city, while the bones of the arm and thigh, though very 
stout, were proportioned about as in man. Huxley said 
of the skeleton: ‘‘In no sense can the Neanderthal bones 
be regarded as the remains of a human being intermedi- 
ate between man and the apes.”’ 

Within a short time, however, remains have been dis- 
covered in the Island of Java, by Dr. Dubois, a surgeon 
in the Dutch-Indian Army, which seem to indicate that 
at last the much sought for ‘‘link’’ has been discovered. 
These remains consist of a part of a skull, a molar tooth 
and a femur, or thigh bone of a large anthropoid ape, 
which is believed to represent a new genus and family 
intermediate between the Simiidae or apes and the 
Hominidae or men. These remains were found near 
each other, though not actually together, imbedded in a 
volcanic tufa near Trinil, in the Madiun a in 
Central Java. 

The skull has a brain cavity absolutely larger onl in 





proportion to its size much more capacious than in the 
apes, and its capacity is about two-thirds that of the 
average man. It is long in proportion to breadth—thus 
differing from that of the chimpanzee—and has none of 
the crests for the attachment of muscles which are found 
in the gorilla. The tooth is somewhat ape-like. The 
thigh bone is almost exactly like the same bone in man, 
the resemblance being so close that only a careful com- 
parison could distinguish them. 

This animal which Dr. Dubois calls Pithecanthropus 
erectus’’ walked erect like man and in size, brain power, 
and erect posture is much nearer man than any known 
animal living or extinct. 

Further researches will sooner or later throw much 


more light on this newly-discovered near relation of all 
of us. 


THE ILLINOIS SITUATION. 


A game bill has been prepared and sent to Springfield, 
which, if adopted, will open the Chivago and Illinois 
markets for the sale of game all the year around, with- 
out let or hindrance. The section relating to sale, reads 
as follows: 

“It shall be lawful to buy or sell any of the game birds 
or water fowl mentioned in this act commencing five 
days after the opening date and closing five days before 
the ending of the legally constituted open season. Any 
person, firm, or corporation offending shall be fined on 
conviction $10 for every game bird or fowl found in his 
or their possession coming from the State of Illinois, and 
said game shall be confiscated and turned over by the 
warden to the charitable institutions of the county in 
which seized.’’ 

This contains not an iota of prohibition of game selling 
at any time. We do not wonder that the Chicago com- 
mission merchants and their attorneys are solid in sup- 
port of the Blow bill. They themselves could not have 
drawn one to suit their demands more perfectly. . If the 
bill shall go through in this shape, the markets will be 
open the year around. 

This is the situation; and it is one to demand the im- 
mediate, determined, and resolute action with which the 
Sportsmen’s Association have met it, now that at this 
tardy hour they have had their eyes opened to the true 
nature of the section. In this fight against this impu- 
dent and iniquitous measure the Association officers and 
committees should have the support of every citizen of 
Iinois who would prevent the immediate destruction of 
its game supply. This is a time for Illinois sportsmen to 
rally for the fight under the Association’s banner. The 
battle is not for Illinois alone, but for every State whose 
game goes to the Chicago market. The fate of the Blow 
bill at Springfield will be watched all through the West; 
satisfaction at its defeat will be as genuine in the Da- 
kotas as in Illinois. 

Warden Blow’s sneer at the State Association as a body 
neglectful of its protective work is under the circum- 
stances peculiarly ill-timed and foolish. He accuses it 
of sleeping on post; but the fact is that this man’s right- 
eous indignation at the Association’s somnolence has 
been excited because he has just now found it wide 
awake and on guard. It is precisely as if a fell»w bent 
on mischief were to blackguard as a sleepy sluggard the 
alért watchman who had taken him by the throat and 
turned him back. Warden Blow has run up against. a 
body of men who are very wide awake. If he has not 
found this owt yet, he will realize it before he gets 
through the Llinois Legislature any bill which permits 
the sale of game the year around. 


Mr. Blow complains that the Association wants game 
laws for the benefit of sportsmen. Now that is a queer 
complaint for a game warden to make, is it not? Of 
course they do. If sportsmen did not want game laws 
for sportsmen there would be no game laws, nor game, 
nor wardens to take care of the game at a salary of 
$1,500. Take away from Illinois the game protective 
work of sportsmen for the last twenty-five years and 
what would be left? Certainly not Mr. Blow’s gamie 
warden job. He would not be warding, for there would 
be nothing to ward. The revenue Mr. Blow has derived 
from his work as an officer he owes to the sportsmen of 
Illinois. : The slurs contained in his letter indicate a 
frame of mind quite unbecoming in a creature toward its 
creator, 








§ 
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SNAP SHOTS. 


William B. Moore, of Moscow, Me., seventy-seven 
years of age. Killed his first moose sixty-one years ago. 
Before nine out of ten of you who read this paragraph 
were born. Has killed a moose every year since. More, 
too; 276 all told, in newspaper report. A large number 
of moose for one man. But consider that he has‘been 
sixty-one years in doing it. Who can equal the record? 


Does a Connecticut brook trout ever grow to the length 
of six inches? The editor of the Hartford Courant be- 
lieves not. The General Assembly is considering the 
adoption of a law prohibiting the killing of fish under 
that size, and the Courant man solemnly warns his read-_ 
ers that the law might ‘‘better prohibit trout fishing out- 
right than to relegate it to the regions of the unattaina- 
ble.”” With such a law, he urges, the underbrush would 
renew its youth and obliterate the familar tow-paths 
that now mark the margin of every brook in Hartford 
county. Unquestionably tow-paths and fingerlings do 
go together; but there are fishermen even in Connecticut 
who would prefer the underbrush and the big fish. If 
Rev. Joseph H. Twitcheil, or some other equally qnali- 
fied angler of Hartford, would make it his business to 
open the eyes of the Courant writer by plunking down on 
his desk some of these fine days an adult, mature, full- 
orbed nutmeg trout from a Connecticut stream, it would 
wean the editor from his fingerling and tow-path non- 


sense and convert him to common sense and a six-inch 
trout law. 


Fish Commissioner R. E. Follett, of Connecticut, has 
been fined $300 and costs for having netted trout in Mass- 
achusetts waters. A man convicted of illegally netting 
fish is not fit to be a fish commissioner. Other peculiar 
conditions of this official’s holding his place are that he 
is nota resident of Connecticut, but of Massachusetts; 
and that he is reputed to be interested in a private hatche 
ery from which as a public official he is said to buy fish 
for the State. Under such circumstances if for one’s 
official illegal netting one were often fined as a private 
individual, he would find it necessary as a private indi- 
vidual to sell himself a good many trout as a public 
official in order as a public official to recoup himself as a 
private individual. 


The Massachusetts Association banquet last week was 
the occasion of celebrating the society’s coming of age. 
It has had twenty-one years of useful existence, and 
gives full promise of living as much longer and of doing 
quite as much in the future as it hasin the past. We 
trust that we may chronicle for it a year of progress and 
achievement under the leadership of President Clark. 


= There ought to be a thorough overhauling and reorgani« 
zation of the New York Fish Commission. The way not 
to do it is to accept the resignation of the politician 
commissioners now in office, and to substitute . others 
as has just been done in the case of Mr. Hamilton: re- 
signed and Mr. B. H. Davis appointed to succeed him. 
Mr. Davis is known as a politician, and that very fact is 
sufficient to raise grave doubts as to his fitness for the 
place. We understood that Messrs. C. W. Babcock, of 
Rochester; Edward Thompson, of Northport; D. Bauder, 
of Rheims; James E. Richmond, of Canajoharie; Moses 
S. Parmelee, of Malone, and A. N. Cheney, of Glens 
Falls, are candidates for commissionerships. Of all of 
these, Mr. Cheney is the only one known to the public 
to be equipped with practical knowledge of fish and fish 
culture. His qualifications in this respect are so pre- 
eminent that the citizens of this State cannot well afford 
not to avail themselves of the services Mr. Cheney 
might render. 


To organize a fish comniission with the sole view to the 
most efficient administration of the State’s fishery imter- 
ests; to appoint men to the office having regard alone to 
their fitness for it, and requiring of some of them in Office 
only the legitimate duties of the position—this would be 
a novel state of affairs in New York. Unless the scheme 
proposed by the Senate Committee shall be thwarted, we 
shall have just the reverse—a political machine, manned 
by politicians for political purposes. Such an arrange- 
ment will mean public robbery. That is the plain, sim- 
ple, accurate definition of it. 
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PIONEER LIFE IN MAINE. 


BY GEORGE SMITH, 


In accordance with the suggestion of those who had listened 
many times to these stories of the dangers and privations of the 
pioneer settlers, the following account of the early settlement of 
the towt of Freedom, Me., and pioneer life in that region, accom- 
panied with a brief record of the years spent in the West, was 
written by,the author a} the age of eighty-one. ---D. C. SMITH. 

My Dear Son: Agreeable to your wishes, I have sat 
down to narrate some incidents of my father’s family. 
Of their ancestry, I know but little, except that his fa- 
ther’sjname was Joshua Smith, a descendant of old Par- 
son Smith, who was a chaplain in the French and Indian 
War, and a resident of Old York, Mass., as I have been 
informed; that his father’s wife’s name was Elizabeth 
Hodgdon, of South Berwick, Me., and my father after 
serving in‘the Revolutionary War with Great Britain came 
to South Berwick about the year 1780, and there married 
Mercy Andrews, the daughter of John Andrews, an emi- 
grant from England. 

His father, having sold out his possessions in Old York, 
determined to emigrate to what was then called the Dis- 
trict of Maine. He settled on the Damariscotta River, 
then called Jones’ Creek. My father, having heard of 
the wonderful chance there, for the lumbering business, 
soon followed him, and there, with his other brothers in 
partnership, followed the lumbering business for several 
years. The country back being entirely unsettled, and 
game, such as bears, beavers, and moose being plenty, 
they made much business in following up the several 
streams, taking great quantities of game as they pro- 
ceeded up the river on snow-shoes in winter. Frequently 
they would kill several moose on their route that they 
would bury up in the snow with other smaller game; 
then returning home they would take their handsleds and 
go after the game till all was brought home and well 
saved for future use. In this way they supplied them- 
selves with an abundance of meat for several years til the 
settements became cleared up, as no domestic animal 
could be kept at first, on account of their being destroyed 
by the bears that infested that region. 

About the year 1793 they made an excursion into the 
interior, up the Sheepscot River to its head waters, which 
had their source at the west side of Hogback Mountain— 
as they called it—this was also, on the eastern side, the 
source of the Megunticook stream, leading into Camden 
Harbor. Here, at the westerly side, right opposite the 
source of the river, they discovered a beautiful tract of 
land of some six hundred acres$which they had surveyed, 
and then divided it into four lots, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
gave each one a chance to draw for it in a lottery of their 
own making. The names of the four brothers were 
Stephen, Joshua, James, and John. My father being the 
oldest, they agreed he should draw first, and he drew lot 
No. 1, on the most southerly part of the survey, with 
which he was well pleased. He then sold out all his right 
in the lumbering business to the others, and having col- 
lected in all about $200, and hired two ox-teams on Jan. 
1, 1795, he started the first family up the Sheepscot Val- 
ley, through a howling wilderness not less than forty 
miles in extent. As no roads were in existence at that 
time, they had to follow the lumbermen’s trail as best 
they could till they struck the “Great Pond’’—so-called— 
on that stream, now in the town of Palermo, and there 
they were left by the teams to get along as they could. 
Here happened to be a lumberman by the name of Turner, 
encamped with his wife and two.children. My father 


got the privilege of his family’s staying there a few days ° 


tall he could clear a road some ten miles to a settlement 
of three or four men, who had settled near “‘George’s 
Pond,”’ as they called it, which is now in the town of 
oy. " 

My father’s family now consisted of seven persons be- 
sides himself and wife, the oldest about fourteen years 
old. Their names in order were James, Miriam, Joshua, 
John, George, Stephen, and Benjamin, a babe at the 
breast. We all tarried at Turner’s till father and his boys 
had bushed out a road, so that a horse and sled could pass 
through to this new settlement, by which means we made 
out to get through to the settlement in about two weeks. 
Here my father got permission to live in one end of a 
log-cabin, without floor or windows; the other end being 
occupied by a Mr. Leighton and his wife. We remained 
here till the next May. 


The First Log Cabin. 


~ During this time my father and this man felled trees— 
the first ever felled in what is now the town of Freedom 
—sufficient to build a log-cabin 18x24. At the end of the 
winter they had got up the walls only, and as the spring 
was warm and early on May 5 my father having a spotted 
line and beaten trail all the way through a gigantic for- 
est to his log-cabin, a distance of four miles, determined 
to show us our future home. Therefore, early in the 
morning on May 5, 1795, we were all six paraded in In- 
dian file, father and mother with the babe in her arms. 
We soon entered a most darksome forest, which led us 
over and down a long, tedious hill two miles in extent. 
We were often seen seated on the fallen logs to get breath 
to renew the journey. In this manner we reached our 
new dwelling about noon. But, oh, reflect ye complain- 
ing ones! if this were your situation, how could you en- 
dure it? 

A log-cabin without a roof. 

With no floor but the ground. 

With neither chimney nor stove all around. But we 
soon had a nice floor of new bouglis, and before night the 
same cover onthe roof. 

In this situation, with not a square rod of ground to 
improve the ensuing year, with not a domestic animal, 
except cat and dog, with no road, with no neighbors, 
with no stock of provisions on hand, nor any to be had 
short of thirty miles, through a dismal, uninhabited wil- 
derness three-fourths of the way, with nine in the family 
all told to supply with bread—in this situation father had 
often to goto the nearest market, which was at least 
twenty-five miles or more to what was called Damaris- 
cotta Mills, to buy corn, as that was the only kind of 
bread then in use. Having bought two bushels, he was 
obliged to hire a horse if he could, and in case he could 


not obtain one, he had made for himsef a large knapsack 
that would hold a bushel of corn, and swinging this to 
his back, with gun in hand, he would start for home 
through a dismal,forest with nought but spotted trees as 
a directory. He would reach home the second day, and 
after waiting one day would return and get the other. 
This was the process the first two years, till he got a few 
acres felled and cleared, so as to be able to raise Indian 
corn on the burned land. Although the burned timbers 
lay on the ground, the corn was inoculated among them 
with sharp sticks, and a good crop was always the result. 
At that time, as no grist mill was nearer than twenty 
miles, he invented a samp mortar by cutting off a log 
two feet across and three and a half feet high, and then 
setting it up endwise, and building a fire on the top, 
which he kept burning two days and nights. At the end 
of this time, he had a cavity twelve inches deep; this he 
completely scraped out, and it then became a nice mor- 
tar. Placing it in one room of our cabin, he fixed a spring 
pole, to which was attached a heavy pestle, with a cross- 
pin through it, in reach of the hands; in this way in fif- 
teen minutes a peck of corn wuuld be reduced to hand- 
some samp and meal of a nice quality, which were =. 
rated by sifting. The meal being made into thin cakes 
and basked on wooden trenches before a blazing fire 
formed an excellent bread. 

ta But, as bread alone, without butter or milk soon be- 
comes stale to our tastes, and as our father and mother 
were never at a great loss for a remedy, my father would 
rise early in the morning, take down his gun, and visit 
the inhabitants of the forests who were making the woods 
vocal with their music, which would often have to stop, 
while they beat time to the thrilling crack of his deadly 
fowling-piece, In this way a valuable acquisition was 
made to our bread without milk-or butter, and this was 
frequently varied by the addition of a squirrel or hedge 
hog. This first year was the most distressing, on account 
of our arriving too late in the spring to improve the 
abundant chances for making maple sugar, which, ever 
after, was one of our greatest blessings. Thus passed 
the first two years of our campaign in one of the most 
gigantic forests that ever grew in Maine, which my father 
and his boys caused to bow to their sturdy blows every 
day during the summer of 1795. 

Tenuary, 1796, came in with terrible snowstorms. 
Snows fell to the depth of three and a half feel. in all 
directions, but we had our cabin well finished off with a 
good roof, covered with new spruce bark; with a good 
hewn plank floor;.a good stone chimney up to the man- 
tle-piece four feet high, with jambs five feet apart and 
topped out with “‘cat and clay,”’ as it was then called; 
the old cabin well ‘‘chinked’’ with moss, and plastered 
with clay; with an abundance of the best wood in the 
world, right. at our own door that needed no hauling— 
thus situated we considered ourselves a happy family 
when enjoying in the evening a blazing fire, such as no 
one in these days will ever see. 

The ensuing spring, father got everything ready before- 
hand for making maple sugar. The trees being so near 
the house the sap was brought to it, and that was our 
first sugar-camp; and never was a family of children any 
happier than when the first batch of sugar was stirred 
off, and each one was allowed a good lump on an old-fash- 
ioned pewter plate. Father and his boys made about four 
hundred pounds of sugar, and in order to save it, he 
hewed out some ash-holders, and in these stored it with 
good success. This same spring he had about four acres 
of felled trees to burn, and as the spring was dry he got 
an excellent burn, and then planted corn among the logs. 


A Visit From a Bear. 


Having the prospect of raising a good crop of corn, he 
thought it best early in the spring to get a swine that he 
might raise pigs. When brought home she was allowed 
to go at large wherever she pleased, and the weather be- 
ing warm she frequented a brook that ran close by the 
house, where she would lie and bathe in the day-time. 
Our stock was increased by four pigs. One day, when 
these were about two weeks old, my father happened to 
be absent from home, when about noon we tae the 
hog squeal at the brook. My mother caught the gun 
from the hooks, and rushed down to the brook with her 
dog in advance, just in time to see a bear, with the hog 
in his arms going up the hill on the other side of the 
brook. She set the dog on him, and he dro ped the hog 
to give fight to the dog, which bit him behind; in this 
way he showed himself openly to my mother, who was so 
terrified at so monstrous a creature, she could do nothing 
but scream aloud. Although she had all the means of 
war in her hands she forgot to use them, and the bear 
was allowed to finish his dinner of fresh meat on the top 
of the hill. But his supper, the next night, cost him 
rather more dear. On returning home, father deter- 
mined to have redress, and make him settle for his dinner 
like.a gentleman. Accordingly, he collected the frag- 
ments of the stolen dinner, and having surrounded it 
with a hedge—except a small door at one end—within the 
inclosure he set his gun well loaded, drawing its line 
across the door-way with the remnants of the dinner at. 
the further side of the inclosure, and in this way he gave 
the bear a good chance to come to his supper. The night 
being dark and rainy, father thought it very favorable, 
as he said, they always took such nights for mischief. 
This evening we determined to keep awake, in hopes of 
hearing the salute on his arrival, but sleep took posses- 
sion of us all too soon for us to enjoy the privilege so 
much desired. Toward the latter part of the night we 
heard father jump out of bed, saying to mother: ‘He 
has got it.’’ And, sure enough, in the morning when we 
went to the yard, there he lay fast asleep with his head 
just across the line. Never was there greater rejoicing in 
one family since Wolf took Quebec, than was in our lit- 
tle household. He was in excellent order, and weighed 
about two hundred pounds. We had him salted down in 
one of father’s new-fashioned sugar tubs, and never was 
meat eaten with a better relish than this. Father often 
said he was “‘well satisfied, that the bear paid well for 
his dinner;’’ but mother did not feel so thankful as the 
young pigs left motherless on her hands, needed milk, 
and we had none to give them. However, necessity be- 
ing the mother of invention, she made nice sweetened 
porridge, and fed them with a teaspoon till they learned 
to eat, and so she succeeded in raising two of them. 

This year my father raised a nice crop of Indian corn, 
the first ever harvested in what was afterward called 
Beaver Hill Plantation—so named from a beaver’s hay- 


wane — 


ing been caught—some four hundred feet above the 
stteam, at its base. There was a beautiful flowing spring 
at that altitude, across the mouth of which he had buil 
a dam, no doubt for summer bathing. The inhuman 
trappers could not let him enjoy this in peace; there- 
fore, because he wore a coat so much finer than theirs. 
they murdered him for the sake of his fine coat, but he 
has the honor of having given a name to this hill, and 
his works are yet to be seen. ' 
Adventure With a Bear. 


As we had an abundance of corn, my father thought he 
could keep a cow, and immediately bought one, which 
added greatly to our living. In three years from this 
time we had three others of the same kind. Their only 
om was the woods, and being belled, they had to be 

1unted up every night before sundown. Only the oldest 
boy was trusted to enter the darksome w , and that 
with gun in hand, well loaded, and supplied with am- 
munition. Thus equipped, one dark, rainy day in July, 
1799, he set off ae to hunt up the cattle. After trav- 
eling down into a low meadow he heard the bellowing of 
a cow in distress. He hastened to the place from whence 
the noise seemed to proceed, and running to the side of 
a brook through the thick alders, on the other side, he 
discovered a huge bear with a cow down on her side, he 
tearing and eating her back and shoulders. He drew near 
as possible, and discharged his gun at him, loaded with 
two balls. This gave him such a hint he thought it best 
to retreat. My brother dared not move till he had re- 
loaded his gun, thinking the bear might return. In the 
meantime the cow made out to rise, and crossed the 
brook toward him. In his excitement he became com- 
— lost to himself, and had not the cow been able to 

ead the way he would not have seen home that night, 
but he followed her and came out safe. This was a heavy 
blow to us, as she was the only one that gave milk. For 
three years we had lived without milk, and now in the 
best part of the season for making butter, all was gone 
for that business, 

The next morning the cow could not be made to rise. 
As much as two feet of her back was laid bare to the 
bone, and the weather being so warm and flies so thick, 
father thougth it best to kill her. ‘‘No,’’ said my moth- 
er—a woman of indomitable courage—‘tyou make a good 
booth over her to keep off the hot sun, and I will take 
care of her myself; the children can gather her food.’ 
She made a covering sufficient to cover the hole in the 
back, and with the roots of the Life of Man and Sarsa- 
parilla she made a salve, and a wash compounded of many 
other herbs; these she daily applied. By this treatment, 
in thirty or forty days, the cow was able to rise alone, 
and by Sept. 1 was completely healed, though with rather 
a crooked back. She was perfectly dried up, and bein 
well fatted was sold for beef to some young men who h 
come to see the country and take up a possession. This 
enabled my father to buy another cow in the spring, and 
as one of the heifers came in that spring we had twa 
cows. 

Increasing Prosperity. 

From that day forward my father began to rise in prop- 
erty; every year felling from five to ten acres of trees to 
be burned and plahted with Indian corn, and the last 
piece sowed in to grain and laid down to grass. In the 
year 1800 he bought the first sheep he ever had, but he 
was almost obliged to take them into the house to kee 
them from the bears. He made a log pen, tight an 
close, weil covered over with heavy timbers, with a 
strong door well barred inside, and this was joined to the 
house. The sheep had to be put into the pen every night. 
The bears were not pleased with such treatment, and de- 
termined to storm his castle the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Consequently the first dark night that offered 
itself they were on hand, and having approached his cas- 
tle, although it looked so strong, they concluded to try 
their hands at its strength. They succeeded in making a 
breach in its walls, by which they entered, and after ex- 
amining the whole number and putting their mark on all 
they carried off. the seventh as a fee for their trouble in 
handsomely marking all the others. 

The New House. 

.My father thought he was now able to build a frame 
house and barn; as his stock and hay were yearly increas- 
ing, he decided to have the barn first, and it was raised 
sul 6, 1802. The roof was covered with long shingles, 
laid two feet to the weather. The walls were not board- 
ed, as there were no boards to be had at that time, but it 
was filled with hay, to the ridge-pole, the first year. The 
next year he began on a house frame, and got it all ready, 
but did not raise it till 1804. The roof of tne house was 
shingled without boards; the ribs being laid twelve inches 
to the weather. Hearing of some boards about twelve 
miles distant, he went in search of them, and bought 
enough to wall in our house—the dimensions of which 
were 36x30 feet. . 

As boards were so scarce, and pine timber so 
abundant, he determined to make rds more plenty, 
and having a most excellent privilege, he at once built a 
good saw-mill, and got it going the second yea, and now, 
for the first time, we had our buildings well covered. 

In the year 1806 we bade adieu to our old log-cabin, 
and moved into our new house, which had a stone chim- 
ney with three good fire-places and a large oven in the 
same. These two buildings were the first built in— 
what was then called Beaver Hill Plantation—now the 
town of Freedom. ‘ 

Eclipse of 1806. 
This year, 1806, ii had been predicted that some great 


“calamity would befall the inhabitants of the world. . It 


had been asserted by a traveling preacher, who was go- 
ing about the country, that a wonderful phenomena was 
to take place on June 16; that there would be total dark- 
ness at noon, that the stars would be seen as at midnight, 
and it might be the Day of Judgment, for aught he 
knew, or could tell. All of which did take place, as I 
can testify, being an eye witness. The day was perfectly 
clear, and when the sun was two-thirds covered the 
whole western hemisphere, from north to south, became 
black as sackcloth, and on earth it was the same. This 
was a most gloomy scene to all. Work of all kind was 
suspended, and many took to their houses, called their 
children around them, and sat in fear and gloom as the 
darkness increased every minute. Total darkness set in 
at twelve o’clock, candles were lighted, and fowls went 
to roost as at night. The gloom and darkness lasted ten 
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minutes, when the westerly limb of the sun began to ap- 
pear again, and well do I remember*how glad I was that 
the sun was going to shine again, as all’around were feel- 
ing so chilly. A cold summer followed, and no corn was 
ra in Maine. I have been thus particular in describ- 
ing this eclipse, as no one now living will ever experience 
the dread and terror that filled the hearts of their ances- 
tors in their ignorance of the cause of this phenomena. 
About this time it seems important that I should say 
something of my father’s family, as there was something 
singular about it. My father’s name was Stephen, he 
lived to be eighty-six years old; my mother’s name was 
Mercy, she lived to be seventy-eight years old. They had 
twelve children, eleven of whom, nine boys and two girls, 
grew to be men and women. Eight of these nine boys 
were produced at four births; their names were Josbua 
and John, George and Stephen, Paul and Silas, Samuel 
and Eli. Eli died in infancy. The single ones were 
James, Miriam, and Benjamin, and Rebecca. Re : 
the youngest of the family, died at the age of seventeen 
years; the next that died was James at the age of fifty; 
the next was Stephen at the age of thirty-six—mate to 
George—the next was Paul—mate to Silas—called the 
seventh son, who, it was said, performed many cures by 
the laying on of hands, and many medicines of his own 
invention; the next was Silas—mate to Paul—who was a 
medical doctor. While attending cholera patients in the 
city of Miamisburg, O., he took the cholera himself, and 
died in twelve hours, at the age of fifty years; the next 
was Joshua—mate to John—whe was the first of the boys 
who went to Ohio in 1810, a mechanic by trade. He 
afterward joined the Mormons, went to Nauvoo, and 
there died, aged about fifty; the next was John—mate to 
Joshua—a mechanic also, who went to Ohio, but returned 
again to Maine, and in about a year after the death of his 


wife and three children, died at the age of fifty-eight. : 


The remainder of the family now alive, are: Miriam, now 
in her eighty-eighth year, a widow of indomitable will, 
who may outlive all the rest of the family. She has no 
children. The other two, are George and Benjamin. 
Benjamin is an architect, seventy-eight years old. He 
has had three wives, and is now a widower with three 
children, two boys and one girl. His.sons are likely men, 
living in the State of Michigan. George is also a me- 
chanic, but has carried on a farm thirty years in the 
town of Freedom, county of Waldo, State of Maine. He 
is now eighty-one years old, being born Aug. 30, 1791, and 
was married March 28, 1821, to Mehitable Clifford. who 
was born in the year 1792, in the town of Candia, State 
of. New Hampshire. Six children, four boys and two 

irls, compose our family; they are Amelia, Francis, 

eorge Warren, David Clifford, Ben. Franklin, and 
Nancy Cordelia. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


DOWN IN THE MARSH. 

The time is about October 20, 1894; the scene the 
Mississippi valley. A wild rice lake surrounded by 
smaller lakes with strips of timber between, the Wis- 
consin bluffs on one side and the Minnesota’s on the 
other. Look sharp, and on a point extending out into 
the larger lake you will see two brown specks; you may 
see them and you may not, for they are as near the 
color of their surrounidngs as it is possible to be; and it 
is getting dusk. The strip of golden light that fringes 
the tops of the Minnesota bluffs is fast growing dim. 
But as we look a streak of fire darts forth, accompanied 
by: the sharp crack of the nitro and the dull thud of a 
falling mallard tells the whole story. Now, dear 
reader, suppose the two brown objecis above referred to 
are you and I; the reeds and rushes around about us are 
beginning to crackle, indicating the change from sun- 
shine and warmth to that of dampness and frost; a few 
mallards are still coming in, but it’s getting too dark to 
shoot with any degree of certainty and we let them drop 
into the wild rice, which they do with a contented 
quack, safe at least for one night from the bombarding 
which has been going on all along the line. And we 
are glad of it, for we belong to the army of protection- 
ists which are fast growing. Weare not pot hunters, 
and never sell any game; and as we have enough ducks 
for our own use and a few for friends let us shoulder 
them and go to camp, which is about half a mile away 
over in the timber, beautifully situated on the bank of 
the little Zumbro river, a stream that for its size has 
yielded a wonderful amount of fur, fin and feather in 
years gone by. Our tent is a 12x18 wall with fly, inside 
of which are nearly-all the comforts of home—a mighy 
good place to go to about this time of day or night. 

As you are a stranger in these parts, I’ll lead the way, 
for if you.don’t know the way out here you never would 
find our camp to-night except by accident: Of all places 
to get lost, a wild rice marsh in a dark night is the 
worst. I have been there and know whereof I speak. 
But look at the old dog as he stands there on the trail, 
wagging his tail and looking back at us, he knows it’s 
time to go to camp, and if you were to follow him he 
would take you there by the shortest route. He did 
that very thing by me one night in a snow storm when 
I could see no trail and scarcely anything else. Now I 
am particularly anxious to get back to camp to-night, 
for there on a box at the head of my bed lie the two last 
numbers of Forest and Stream which were sent to me 
to camp to-day, one of which contains the soap story 
from the ‘‘Man from Corpus Christi. °’ 

“A merrier man within the limits of becoming mirth 
I never spent an hour's talk withal.”’ 

And an hour later finds me reading that soap episode 
aloud to the boys, one of whom rolls out under the tent 
into the Zumbro, and another, a late comer in, just 
eating his supper, nearly chokes to death, and the dogs 
are barking and it seems as though pandemoniuin has 
broken loose generally when a head is thrust through 
the opening of the tent and a voice inquires: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter here, you fellows all going crazy?’’ 

‘*Well, pretty near it,’’ said I as I recognized a neigh- 
bor who was camped with some friends nearby. ‘You 
just take this over to your camp and read it to the 
boys, ’’ and I handed him Forest and Stream containing 
the ‘‘Soap Story.’’ He did so, and a little later, as we 
were tucking ourselves in our blankets, we could hear, 
amid the rain drops that were just beginning to patter 

the tent, a sound of boisterous laughter pealing up 
Shrongh the woods from the camp below. 
Minuesota. ; WAPAHAbA, 
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A TALK ABOUT PHEASANTS. 


Pheasants have attained such popularity throughout 

the country, and I receive so many letters requesting 
information on various points concerning their habits, 
that I have not the time to answer each in full. I am 
therefore going to request the medium of your columns 
and give a few words of advice which may be of some 
use to amateurs of these birds. 
‘: For instance, I am often asked if they are polygamous 
or monogamous; they are most decidedly the former, 
having just the same proclivities in this respect as the 
barn yard fowl, to which they are distantly related. 
In the breeding season each cock will collect a harem 
round him, by cajoling sundry hens, and depriving 
weaker brethren of their lady loves. In their company 
he will strut in burnished plumage through the glades 
in springtime, but his roving eye will ever be on the 
watch for newcomers. Should he meet another bevy of 
beauty in charge of their lord, the two males will do 
battle at once, whilst ‘‘ bright eyes behold their deeds, ’’ 
and at its close the vanquished will leave to his oppo- 
nent all the sweets that the victory can afford. 

Again, many persons, knowing how pheasants love 
the shade, think that these birds will inhabit the 
recesse3 of large forests. It is true that the pheasant is 
essentially a woodland bird, desiring the harborage that 
wooded country affords. However, they never wander 
far into a large forest, though roosting among the 
branches at night, and sheltering themselves therein 
during the noontide heat of summer. But it is over the 
adjacent fields that they wander morning and evening 
in search of food. They are a woodland bird, in that 
they spend much of their life within its borders, but 
the open fields are their feeding grounds, and where 
they cannot obtain an abundance of ‘‘meat and drink’’ 
handy they will never make an abiding place. 

I continually am asked if pheasants can stand the cold 
of the Northern States. Well, they are a success in 
Nova Scotia, and I think that is sufficient recommenda- 
tion to calm all fears in this respect. I have stocked 
one of the largest preserves in Vermont, whence I 
receive yearly most excellent accounts of the shooting 
enjoyed there. I have 1,000 birds now in front of my 
window, in the deep snow, protected solely by a few 
leafless apple trees and heaps of brush. In addition, my 
land lies on an exposed ridge. No, I do not dread the 
winter’s cold at all for them, and the birds never look 
so handsome as when displaying their glossy feathers 
against the snow. During the first year that I kept 
these birds here, I had perhaps a half dozen slightly 
frost bitten, but now they are proof against any attacks 
of Jack Frost. 

Let me urge that every game preserve should be sys- 
tematically ridded of its vermin, winged and furred. 
The pheasant, after its second month, always slumbers 
on a branch oot of harm’s way, and therefore is not 
such an easy prey to their foes as quail and other game 
that roost on the ground. But during their early 
infancy they are defenceless against snakes, minks, 
weasels, hawks, and all such depredators. Trap all 
ditches, culvers, hedges, stonewalls and streams unceas- 
ingly, especially during the winter. Such labor will be 
found to be amply repaid when the bag is counted up 
in the autumn. I heard that at Tuxedo Park, owing to 
the persistent trapping by their late gamekeeper, the 
head of partridges had wonderfully increased. 

So many persons insist on having the pure Chinese 
pheasant (Phasianus torquatus) in preference to any 
other that I must reiterate my words of caution about 
these birds. In no country where pheasant shooting has 
assumed the rank of a national pastime have the Chinese 
variety been permitted to usurp the place of the dark 
necked English pheasant (Phasianus calchicus). In 
England the cross between these two breeds, termed the 
English ring-necked pheasant, is very common, but 
even there many of the best sportsmen have eliminated 
all trace of the Chinese bird from their coverts. On the 
Continent, in most places the dark-necked bird is alone 
known. Every authority agrees in condemning the 
pure Chinese pheasant. It is a tremendous wanderer, 
here to-day and there to-morrow. This evil propensity 
does not belong to the English bird, and even in the 





cross is not so conspicuous. This half-breed is as fertile’ 


and hardy as the pure Chinese, but larger and less of a 
tramp. believe that the pure English pheasant would 
flourish here, but as it is said to be less strong than the 
Chinese I do not advise the propagation of the former 
as much as I denounce that of the latter. In a word, 
the English ring-necked pheasant is the kind to rear 
throughout the length and breadth of the States for 
sporting purposes, as it combines all the best qualities 
of both parents and discards their drawbacks. 

As regards the size of the Chinese pheasant, I do not 


. find that specimens I have seen from Oregon compare 


with those I have here, and I imported myself. Per- 
haps I may be thought to view them with a prejudiced 
eye, but I have heard others make the same remark. I 
fancy that years of careful rearing and selection of stock 
and abundant feeding have originated a finer strain than 
the wild bird. I cannot say I have had a very large 
number from Oregon to compare with mine,,but the 
opinions of several people I have consulted coincides 
with my own. Roughly, I should say that the average 
weight of the pure English pheasant was nearly a pound 
more than that of the pure Chinese, the cross between 
the two approaching nearer to the former in this 
respect. The Chinese pheasant is a great runner, he 
gets over the country with his legs, not his wings, and 
does not care to fly till forced to. I own that he may 
rise quicker than the heavier built English bird, but 
who shoots a pheasant till well on the wing except boys 
and pot hunters? The English pheasant lies far better 
toa dog and will not commence his leg work till he 
has been flushed and flown his bolt. 

Another point I am often asked is, if the eggs will 
deteriorate in fertility during a long journey. This just 
depends on the way they are packed. I have sent eggs 
on a four days’ jaunt that hatched out better than some 
bought by the same personfonly twenty miles away. 


And the same with birds. Experience in dispatching 
and such matters renders disappointment at the other 
end almost unknown, except when the treatment on the 
road has been brutal or lengthy delays have caused the 
utmost precautions to ‘‘gang agley.’’ Where 

have not given a’ proper return I have seldom found it 
attributable to aught else but carelessness on the part of 
the purchaser. This subject is too long to enter on now, 
but I will just give these few words of advice: 

Alwasy have the sitting hens waiting for the eggs, 
not vice versa. 

Give the eggs a day’s rest after unpacking them. 

Never place the hen on them till she is quite firm on 
her nest, and never in the daytime. 

Keep the eggs clean, the nest airy and the hen quiet. 
Verb. sap. These are the fundamental truths which 
every hen wife knows, and many pheasant rearers 
ignore. After the sale of many thousands of eggs dur- 
ing the season,I generally get one or two letters of com- 
plaint, but on investigating the source of such discontent 
I always find it attriubtable to the neglect of the above 
sine qua nons. When I have letters to prove that from 
eggs I have sold such results are frequent as 95 birds out 
of 100 eggs, 289 out of 300, 450 out of 500, and 800 out ~ 
of 1,000, I feel I know whereof Iam speaking. Another 
word of warning: Many people buy eggs late in the 
season, when they are cheapest, and thereby think that 
they are creating a saving. It is the dearest possible 
plan. As the season advances the cocks lose their vigor, 
the hens lack shell forming material, and the young 
birds are far harder to rear. Skill and experience can 
in some degree counteract such difficulties, but they 
exist all the same. 

Another question frequently put to me is, What is the 
right kind of pheasant to cross with the game fowl. 
My reply always is, ‘‘Don’t.’’ A pheasant and a game 
fowl are each noble birds; the sterile hybrid loses the 
best features of each, a bad game bird,a worthless fowl. 
I heard of a man once in Scotland whose fancy ran on 
this mixture, but his name never gained celebrity, and 
I expect his craze is spent long years ago, as well as his 
money. Pheasants are lovely fighters in the breeding 
season, so are tomcats; but neither of them are of use 
at the stud to progagate nondescripts inheriting their 
pugnacity. A pheasant, a game fowl and a cat are 
most excellent each in their way; so leave well enough 
alone. The only kinds of pheasants that will breed 
with the game, owl are the English, the Chinese and 
the . Japanese ‘(Phasianus versicolor), which are very 
closely related to each other, and are distantly con- 
nected with the game fowl through the jungle cock, 
which is said to be the primeval ancestor of the world- 
wide barnyard rooster. 

With your permission, I will return to the discussion 
of these birds again shortly,.and hope that mean- 
while others may recount their experience with the 
Phasianidae. VERNER de GUISE. 

Manwag, N. J. 


A SPARROW TRAGEDY. 


A tragedy in bird-life came under our observation last 

ring in which the punishment most certainly did ‘‘fit 
the crime,’’ and no particle of sympathy stirred our 
breast for the victim. It happened in this way: 

A bird-box had been put up at the end of a grape arbor 
for the express accommodation of a pair of house wrens, 
who visited the garden every May. For three or four 
weeks previous to the coming of the wrens the quarrel- 
some English sparrows had fought among themselves 
time and time again for the possession of the bird-box. 
But no matter who was the victor, he was unable to 
utilize his hard won prize, for with a wisdom born of ex- 
perience we had made the entrance to the box so small 
that the broad-shouldered foreigners could not get in. At 
last the day came when the wrens arrived from their 
southern home, and right glad we were to hear again 
their joyous little song and to watch their lively antics. 

They were exceedingly sociable and ceed to know 
no fear; one would hop up to the kitchen door and 
perched on the edge of the step, look in, flirt his short tail 
and chatter away as if to say: ‘I’m not afraid, you’re 
big and smart, but you can’t catch me!” And how they 
would scold when ‘“Topsy,’’ the old black cat, would get 
up from her nap in the wood-shed and slowly walk up the 
garden-path. After] many animated discussions and 
several examinations of the bird-box, both inside and 
out,.it was deemed satisfactory by the pair and building 
operations begun; or rather we should say the furnishing 
of the hovse was begun. It was interesting to watch the 
tiny feathered home-makers. One would fly up to the 
little round hole with a long stick in his bill, held in the 
center. Of course, he could not enter with it in that posi- 
tion—at right angles to:his body—so carefully working it 
along in his bill until he could hold it by the end, he 
would dive in, pulling it in with him. At other times 
his mate would meet him at the door and relieve him of 
his burden, arranging it indoors to suit her own fancy. 

This peaceful state of affairs did not last long, for one 
of the “rats of the air,” as a writer has very a) tly dubbed 
the English sparrows, discovered the wrens at work, and 
with a wild war-whoop fell upon them. They in em- 
phatic language told the sparrow to attend to his own 
affairs, but he continued his attacks until the wrens, tor- 
mented beyond endurance, turned on him, gave him a 
good thrashing, and compelled him to fly for his life. 
Maddened by his defeat, in less time than it takes to write 
it the burly fighter returned to the scene with a dozen 
“‘hoodlums”’ like himself. Outnumbered now, the wrens 
were forced to retire from their half-completed home, 
taking refuge in a pea-patch in the garden. 

The sparrow mob, after yelling themselves hoarse over 
their victory, seemed determined that they would get 
inside the wrens’ home this time, and to that end the 
leader made a dash at the little door. Unable to force 
himself in further than his shoulders, he attempted to 
back out. And now were the wrens avenged! In some 
way the sparrow’s head became wedged fast in the tiny 
door, and there he was, a prisoner. Alarmed by his wild 
struggles for freedom, his one-time friends flew off and 
left him to his fate. Ready to aid him in his lawless at- 
tack on the innocent wrens they desert him as soon as he 
gets into trouble himself. 

Whether he died of remorse, or chagrin, or starvation, 
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we cannot be certain; suffice it to say that soon after 
the incident just described, the dead body of the criminal 

i and the wrens returned to finish their home. 
The box was completely filled with sticks and ‘‘rubbish,”’ 
a cosy little bed of feathers being prepared for the five 
little, brown speckled eggs, and later the wren babtes. 

‘the sparrows seemed to profit by their lesson, for the 
wren-box was given a wide berth all the summer by the 
noisy, quarrelsome crew, and the wren family, as the 
story books say, “‘lived happily ever after.”’ 
“ N.B.—Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Askelon, but 
it is rumored that the life of the wicked sparrow ended, 
not by remorse or starvation, but ati the hands of a per- 
son unknown to the authorities, who discovered the tres- 
passer fast in the wrens’ door-wav, climbed up the arbor, 
seized him, and with one vigorous twist dislocated his 
cervical vertebrae. ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis!”’ 

: H. L. GRAHAM. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE POST BEEF HERD. 


Not very much is known, and singularly little has been 
written about the tendency in animals, wild and tame, 
to confine themselves to particular localities. The ranch- 
man knows that the horses and cattle, which feed on his 
range, divide themselves up into little bunches, each of 
which selects for itself some special area where they 
spend all their time, rarely moving far from it, except 
when they may be obliged to take journeys to water, or 
at some change of the seasons, when they may move 
from summer to winter range or back again. e all of 
us know how common it is to find in a certain piece of 
woods or in some particular swamp, all through the sea- 
son, an old partridge, which makes its home there, and 
which we feel sure is always the same bird. 

A similar condition of things prevails among our larger 
game animals. White tail deer are greatly attached to 
particular localities, and when undisturbed confine their 
wanderings within very narrow limits. If to-day an old 
white tail buck is run with dogs, he may make a long 
chase and cover a wide stretch of country, but to-mor- 
row he will probably be found in his old home again. In 
the same way antelope. mule deer, mountain sheep, and 
white goats show their attachment for localities, and 
unless persistently disturbed wander but little. 

In domestic stock, such as horses and cattle, this at- 
tachment to locality is so strongly marked that it isa 
very common thing for animals that have been driven to 
arange hundreds of miles distant from that on which 
they have been accustomed to feed, to travel back to 
their old haunts as soon as they are turned loose. We 
have known cases where one-third of a large bunch of 
horses, driven to a new range four or five hundred miles 
away, were, a year later, gathered again on their old 
home range. 

During many years experience with big game we have 
often had similar facts thrust on our attention, but the 
attachment that wild animals feel for particular localities 
and the slight disposition that they have to wander is re- 
markably well shown in the story given below, which we 
recently heard from the lips of Captain G. W. H. Stouch, 
Third Infantry, a veteran soldier of nearly thirty years 
experience on the plains. Nothing could better exemplify 
the buffalo’s attachment to locality, and its natural in- 
ertia, than this story which is given as nearly as possible 
in Captain Stouch’s own language. 

In the fall of 1866 I was directed to proceed with Com- 

y C. to re-establish old Fort Fletcher on the north 
fork of Big Creek, sixteen miles below the present Fort 
Hays, Kansas, when on Oct. 16 we marched down to the 
site chosen, and went into camp,I noticed half a mile 
above us on the creek bottom a considerable herd of 
buffalo feeding; there were, perhaps, eight or nine hun- 
dred of them. As soon as I saw them it occurred to me 
that I would leave them undisturbed, and that so long as 
they remained there they might furnish us a supply of 
beef at very little cost of time or trouble. I therefore 
ordered the men not to kunt up the creek, or to disturb 
these buffalos in ony way, instructing them to do all 
their hunting down the stream. 

In order to put my idea in practice at once, I detailed 
one of the soldiers as hunter and butcher for the com- 

y, and told him to go up the creek and kill a buffalo, 
ut not to show himself either before or after firing the 
shot—merely to kill a fat cow and then to remain under 
cover until I joined him with a wagon. He didso. At 
the report of the rifle the buffalo fired at ran a few steps, 
and then lay down, while those nearest to it made a few 
jumps, looked around, saw no one, and then went on 
feeding. From the camp we were watching the result of 
the shot, and as soon as fired I went with a wagon to 
bring in the meat. As the wagon approached the car- 
cass, the nearest buffalo moved out of the way without 
showing any special fear, and the —_e returned to 
camp with its load. This was repeated daily, the buffalo 
never being frightened either by the shot or the wagon, 
and seeming to become more tame as time went on, often 
approaching within a few hundred yards of where we 
were at work erecting the buildings. 

About Nov. 1 Troop E., Seventh Cavalry (under Lieu- 
tenant Wheelan, Second Cavalry) arrived to re-enforce 
the post, and about Nov. 19 Company B., Thirty-seventh 
Infantry (under Lieutenant Phelps), also arrived. I ex- 
plained my plan of operation to these officers, and re- 
quested them to detail hunters from their companies, and 
to order their men to hunt down the creek and not to dis- 
turb what I had come to regard as the post beef herd. 
They did so, and the herd still remained with us. 

One morning in Feb., ’67, a sergeant whom I had sent 
the day before with a small detail to make a scout, 
rapped at my door, and reported his return. Among 
as things, he said: ‘“‘Lieutenant, I met our buffalo 
herd traveling up the creek about fifteen miles from 
here. They were moving slowly, just feeding along.”’ 

I determined to see if they could not be brought back, 
and taking twenty-five men (accompanied by Lieutenant 
Cooke, Third Infantry, Adjutant Assistant-Surgeon Fisk, 
and Mr. Hale, the post trader) rode up the creek and en- 
tered the valley above the herd. Then forming a skirm- 
ish line across the bottom, we very slowly advanced to- 
us the leaders 
seemed uncertain what to do, but as they had been ac- 
eustomed to seeing large partiess of us, instead of run- 
ning, as I feared they might, they at length turned about 


and began slowly to work backward in the direction 
from which they had come. By nightfall the herd was 
on its old feeding ground, and there we left it. and there 
it remained until spring, and would no doubt have re- 
mained longer, but unluckily the Seventh Cavalry, under 
General Custer, rode in upon it as they came down the 
creek to the post for supplies after their unsuccessful 
chase after the Cheyennes, who had run away from Gen- 
eral Hancock. General Custer detailed two troops with 
orders to secure meat for the command. After chasiu; 
it, and killing forty-four head, the herd was scatte 
and never returned. The herd supplied the post (con- 
sisting of about 300 officers and men) with-fresh beef 
from Oct. 16, 1866, until about April 20, 1867. 


Water Prevents Freezing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: I have observed that 
domestic fowls and small domestic animals, usually kept 
in enclosures and under roofs, frequently suffer from 
frost bitten toes, ears, etc., while the wild game survives 
unscathed cold and stormy periods which would be 
injury or death to confined animals and birds. I have 
noticed also that ruffed grouse, wild turkeys, quail and 
deer are generally found near the streams in extremely 
cold weather and not far up the sides or on top of the 
hills, as they often are in moderate weather. This is 
the case with all game with which I am familiar. A 
mountaineer friend, who has noted this circmustance 
and always uses the knowledge to his advantage when 
hunting, attributes it to the instinct of the game, and 
he believes that the water ‘‘draws’’ the frost away from 
anything near it, and gives this as the reason why 
grouse never have frozen feet while poultry kept away 
from any considerable amount of water often suffer. It 
is said that ‘‘care will kill a cat,’’ and no doubt pam- 
pered domestic birds are less hardy than their wild 
relatives, but ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch’’ farmers place tubs 
of water under blossoming trees to prevent them from 
freezing, then why not in the hen coop? I believe the 
wild birds practice this plan of roosting near the water 
for protection in extremely cold weather and would like 
to hear what some other Forest and Stream woodsmen 
know abont it. 


GREENSBURG, Pa. DEACON. 


A Frozen Wildcat. 


Town Creek, Ala.—Jake Bear, painter and lockmaster 
of lock No. 5, witnessed a novel sight on Dec. 29. 


While tricyling over the railroad on the tow-path_be- 


tween locks five and six he discovered a large wildcat 
with one foot on the north rail, standing motionless. 
Jake came to a sudden halt, but as the cat did not move, 
he advanced to investigate. He found the cat benumbed 
with cold, with its feet frozen hard and fast to the rail. 
As the entire body of the animal was bedecked with ice, 
and frost it is evident that it had swam acroxs the canal, 
either to elude pursuers or in search of food, had climbed 
out on the tow-path to survey its surroundings, and 
been overcome by the cold. 

At any rate, it was frozen to the rail when discovered 
by Jake Bear, and with life almost extinct. Jake prompt- 
ly dispatched the cat with a club, and turned it over to 
Mr. uben Patterson, the taxidermist, who has pre- 
served it in form and features. The facts, as stated 
above, will be verified by Major McFarland, chief of the 
department, at Muscle Shoals. 

J. H. WALLACE, JR. 


Remora and Shark. 


I have followed with great interest Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth’s articles on Florida fishing. There is a 
sentence in the last graph of the third article that 
should be revised. It reads: ‘‘Attached to him were a 
number of those little flat-headed fish which are said to 
follow the sharks in all parts of the world, and are known 
as pilot fish.’’ The little flat-headed fish referred to are 
no pilot fish but remoras. I have seen sharks swim- 
ming in the clear waters of the Mexican Gulf, with one 
or more of these parasites attached to their backs. To all 
appearances they allow the sharks to do the foraging 
while they get their share of the spoils without any ex- 
ertion on their part. Their upper jaw is somewhat cor- 
rugated, and they maintain their hold through suction. 

: IVANHOE. 

The remvora was described and illustrated in our issue 
of Nov. 25, 1893. ] 


White Wild Turkeys. 


While in Amelia County, Virginia, on a deer hunt a 
few days ago, I was invited to the hospitable home of 
Mr. Wickliff Jackson, where I found a gang of eleven 
pure wild turkeys. They were raised from wild turkey 
ones found in the woods. They are so gentle that they 

ill eat from the childrens’ hands; but are taught to go 
in a pen for most of their food. : 


Nov. 6, 1894. 


W. G. D. 


Tough Old Ganders. 


It may be of interest to some of the readers of your 
valuable paper to know of the old age to which geese 
live. This subject came to my notice last fall while 
peeing a few days with friends at a gunning-stand at 
Lakeville. 

‘You see that old gander out there on the point of the 
beach,’”’ said an old veteran in the party. ‘‘Well, that 
chap I’ve gunned over for thirty years, and I know the 
man Br sagg owned him for ten years previous to my own- 
in pt 

This seemed incredible to me, but Jater a gentleman 
told me that he had a gander that he knew was seventy 
years old, and how much more he could not say, as the 
old fellow had been wounded from a flock of wild geese. 
The most remarkable part of it is, that Old Ephriam, as 
the gander is called, was father to six handsome goslings 
last spring. On looking into the matter I find that it isa 
very common occurrence for geese to live to the ages of 
from fifty on to ninety years, I should like to hear from 
others regarding the ages of geese. 

R. CLEMENT STEVENS. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


A WINTER DAY WITH GROUSE. 


Grouse hunting tear the heart of what is to be “Greater 
Pittsburgh. 


When the gay holiday season had once more come, 





- bringing its accustomed pleasures to all, and, in addition 


a week’s vacation to the writer, my annual longing for 
the free, Bohemian life on the farm came also. Yielding 
to this desire, I decided to spend the days of my vacation 
in once more shooting over the rugged hills of my 
“Old Homestead.”’ 

On Dec. 26 I hurriedly gathered up my hunting para- 
phernalia, borrowed my neighbor’s Gordon setter dog 
“Dan,’’ hurried down the street to make the 3.15 train 
east, glad with the joyous anticipations of a week’s hunt. 
While the train rumbled along over the rails, I noticed 
the wind had veered around from the south to the east, 
and a fine dust-like snow was beginning to fall. 

It snowed uninterruptedly until the next afternoon, by 
which time it had dropped fully fifteen inches of the 
fleecy whiteness over the brown earth. The wind 
then veered to the north, when it grew bitterly cold, 
registering somewhere near twelve degrees below zero. 

riday, 1n spite of the protests of my friends, who de- 
clared we would be frozen, my brother Dave and I de- 
termined to drive eiggt miles back into the country to 
the home of me childhood, in quest of the wiliest of all 
American game birds—the ruffed grouse. 

As the roads were unbroken, and the drifts up over the 
me we decided to drive those eight weary miles in a 

uggy. 

It was a weary ride, indeed, but I comforted myself by 
recalling to mind the many happy years I had spent in 
quest of this the gamest of all game birds; I recalled the 
only time I had ever seen this stately bird unrestrained in 
its native haunts, when, as a barefoot boy with cheek of 
tan, I had driven the cows to a pasture near a forest. 
While I was resting in the angle of a worm fence I 
peeped between the mossy rails and saw a splendid pair 
of grouse emerge from a patch of briars followed by 
their ten lively children almost full grown. 

They had evidently just fared sumptuously upon the 
ripe blackberries that aang in great clusters on the 
bushes from which they had just come; and were in a 
jolly good humor. They would make a ludicrous ac- 
tempt at fighting, ruffle up the tufts of feathers on their 
necks. One would rush away eagerly pursued by all the 
others. The mother gave a few peculiar clucks, when 
the whole brood started up the hill as on a dress par- 


’ ade, a step or two, then their magnificent tails would 


unfold like my lady’s fan, the bronze tufts on their 
necks swell out like a blower pigeon’s. They took a few 
more steps, uttered a few short notes, and then another 
grand panorama of plumage. Oh, what a magnificent 
bird the male seems as he instinctively stretches up his 
bronzed neck to scent any possible danger! Did more 
grace, beauty, or strength ever walk in feathers, as he 
stands up so bright, so keen, and so alert, but Jack, the 
“‘chum dog,” is on my track, and comes tearing through 
the dry stubble the old patriarch scents danger. There 
is a beating of wings, like tne rush of mighty winds, and 
the whole colony is off and my opportunity to learn the 
a secrets of the American ruffed grouse is at an 
end. 

By nine o’clock Saturday morning eager and expect- 
ant, we started across the fields to Leslie’s Thicket, a fair 
jungle of thorns, crab apples, hazel bushes, and briars. 

Bierhorst, my neighbor, of whom I had borrowed Dan 
repeatedly told me: ‘“‘I never knew Dan to flush a pheas- 
ant.’’ My personal experience with the grouse of Penn- 
sylvania had led me to consider him an exceedingly coy 
bird, but Dan worked so —— and cautiously that t had 
no reason to. doubt my friend’s word. We had not yet 
entered the thicket until Dan was on the alert, and 
showed signs of great excitement. He crept along 
through the deep snow for fully sixty feet, and finally 
came to a stand about forty feet from a fallen white oak. 
When I had so located myself so as to get a good shot no 
difference how they flew Dave threw in a stick and seven 
as fine specimens of the noble ruffed grouse as ever 
gladdened the heart of a hunter came up with a rush and 
a roar, and shot down the long ravine straight away 
from me. I pulled both barrels on the fast vanishing 
birds; but. neither shell exploded. 

Only those who have experienced similar disasters can 
comprehend my chagrin and disappointment, when on 
examining my gun I found both plungers frozen fast. I 
coursed and marked down the last of the vanishing 
birds. I decided he had found cover on a high ridge 
about 500 yards ahead. Dan looked both disgusted and 
discouraged. 

In asmall clump of thorns and wild cherries nearer 
than I had thought, Dan again began to show signs of 
excitement. He slowly and stealthily crept through the 
snow finally making a staunch point in front of a large 
stump partially covered with briars and fallen brush. I 
had melted out my gun by striking matches, snapped it a 
number of times to be sure the plungers would work 
freely. I could see the tracks of the bird leading into the 
cover. 

This was the critical moment. Dave threw in an ex- 
ploded shell that failed to bring the bird up, then a club 
was tossed in that brought it up with a.rush and a roar, 
and it plunged to my left toward a ravine. I cut loose 
with my right barrel loaded with No. 6 shot, scoring a 
clean miss; letting my trusty left barrel go loaded with 
No. 4s, I noticed the bird sort of squat as he passed out of 
sight around the bend in the ravine. ‘‘He’s hit,’’ shout- 
ed Dave, as he plowed through the snow in the direction 
it had flown. About one hundred yards down the ravine 
we located him in a tree top, and with some difficulty we 
caught him. Iassure the reader it was with feelings of 
shame that I noticed the poor bird’s wing was badly 
wounded. 

We retraced our steps, hunted out the same thicket 
thoroughly, hoping to raise the others; but our efforts 
were unavailing. - 

We crossed the ravine into the clear woods, where my 
brother flushed a bird about seventy-five yards to my left. 
He had a —_ barrel, muzzle loading gun that had a 
reputation for long distance shooting. Dave excused his 
— to shoot, on the ground that his gun was no good, 
and again: “I_am only along with you for company.” 


Feb. 9, 1895. 


. Nevertheless the bird’s sudden departure had evidently 
taken his nerve, forthe was open and the bird was 
flying almost straight away, yet he failed to shoot. 

We coursed the bird, and followed him down through 
the woods to a small draw where I noticed Dave acting 
very strangely. _“ out in an open spot that had been 
cleared he made a half-point, crept forward six or eight 
feet, and made a sort of a point but seemed uncertain. 
We soon learned the cause of his difficulty. Right at the 
dog’s nose was a slight rift in the snow, as if a stone had 
fallen into it. ‘‘The pheasant’s in that hole,’”’ whispered 
Dave. This I was inclined to doubt, thinking the bird on 
a tree across the fence, but as I never had hunted the 
birch pheasant, or grouse in deep snow I was willing to 
investigate. I walked up to the hole, took a step in the 
direction he seemed to have gone, when up came the 
pheasant right at my feet, and took a left quarter. I was 
a magnificent shot, and I lost no time in covering my 
bird. I fired bringing him down at about seventy-five 
= distance. The others of the covey we failed to 

nd, 

We crossed a large hollow and skirted along the brow 
of the hills. I halted to examine my gun to see whether 
the plungers would still work, the tired dog lay at my 
feet, Dave walked on. 

I saw a pleasant, leisurely walk out in front of him 
from a ledge of rocks under the roots of a pine-tree, and 
patiently waited till Dave shot it. 

We hunted on down the valley but succeeded in bag- 
ging only a rabbit. On the homeward march I saw Dave 
cautiously —— up to a white oak-tree, peep out from 
behind, and dodge k again and finally take deliberate 
aim and fire. I had raised cain with him for shooting his 
first pheasant sitting, and hardly thought he would dis- 
regard my wishes so soon. I was amazed to see him run 
to the spot and triumphantly hold up his second pheas- 
ant, shouting lustily: ‘‘Hammerless guns are no eet, 
muzzle loaders are the thing!’’ Thinking there might be 
more birds around I hunted out a thicket to my left, but 
the dog was by this time so tired that he stayed at my 
heels and refused to hunt. His persistence in hanging at 
our heels on account of being tired. suggested to our 
minds the ‘‘ward heeler,’’ an individual born tired, so*we 
dubbed the dog ‘“‘The Third Ward Heeler.”’ 

When we got home I heard Dave telling the folks at 
the house of his good fortune. He was showing his two 
plump pheasants, when I noticed that one’s feathers 
were very much ruffled and it was frozen. stiff. When I 
asked: ‘“‘What’s the matter with your pheasant?’ He 
then told me. Said he: ‘‘I saw the pheasant lying dead 
in the snow, and to play a joke on you I pretended to 
shoot it, so as to have as many pheasants as you.’’ The 
poor bird had been wounded, and had flown under the 
snow, and finally crawled out in the open air to die. We 
had hardly got done laughing about the joke when who 
should drop in but Jack Williams, the crack shot of the 
whole country side. We told Williams where we put 
the birds up, how often we flushed them, and where, 
adding that we had found a bird that had been wounded 
lying dead in the snow. “Did = find it at the lower 
end of Snyder’s point near that brush fence?’’ said Wil- 
liams. Yes, that was where Dave had found it. ‘‘Well,’’ 
said Williams, “I shot that pheasant last night just at 
dark. I knew it was badly wounded; I hunted for it, 
but couldn’t find it.’’ Thus the noble bird had died in 
= heroic efforts to escape its most dreaded enemy, the 

unter. 

Feeling that the tramp over the hills of my father’s 
farm made me ten years younger in spirits, I re- 
turned to the city to take up the tread mill of daily toil, 
with the bright hope in my heart that some sweet day I 
— again hie away to the woods of the old homestead 
and hunt the wiliest of all game birds, the American 
grouse. JAMES M. MORRIS. 


OMAHA MEN AND WOMEN. 


Omaha, Jan. 26.—At last Nebraska has had a good old- 
fashioned snowstorm, and the beautiful snow covers the 
earth all over the State from six inches to a foot in 
depth. This. with what is certainly yet to come in fut- 
ure storms of snow or rain, will certainly once more fill 
up our lakes and marshes. Anyway, the wild fowl en- 
thusiasts are counting on this, and are correspondingly 
happy, for plenty of water means poy of shooting in 
the spring. The rabbit hunters all over the State have 
been industriously at work since the snow fell, judging 
from the piles of jacks and cottontails that adorn the side- 
walk along commission house row. On Friday one firm 
received a consignment of 500 jacks and 202 cottontails. 
Nebraska is a gteat State for rabbits, but what becomes 
of all that are shipped into this market is a mystery. 
They are certainly not consumed here, however, 1 know 
that stewed and baked jack rabbit is a common dish 
among the poor. Jack’s retail at from 10 to 12 1-2 cents, 
and cottontails as low as 5 cents. A good-sized jack will 
provide a good, substantial meal for five or six persons, 
and I know of no other meat as cheap in the market. 
Still. if everybody in the town subebened on jack rabbit I 
don’t believe they could get away with the car loads that 
come in here with every cold snap. 





Previous to the present wintry spell, we enjoyed a 
two weeks interval of unprecedentedly mild weather. 
House and store doors were kept wide open through the 
day, the trees and shrubbery buds began to swell, honey 
bees and flies emerged from hibernation, and the general 
condition of things was like the opening of a very warm 
spring. Some bags of geese were made along the 
Platte, and a few mallards were received in the market. 
I saw jay birds on my way down town every morning, 
and last Thursday, the day before the storm, I heard a 
robin chirping petulently in the big trees in Senator 
Thurston’s yard. Blue jays, I think, remain here more 
or less all winter, for it must be remembered we have had 
three very cold snaps out here, in one of which the mer- 
cury fell eighteen degrees below. 





By the wav, our newly-elected United States Senator, 
John M, Thurston, is an ardent sportsman, and is well 
up in the lore of mountain, woods, and stream. Of late 
years he has done but little shooting aside from an an- 
nual trip to the Rockies for big game, but has been de- 
voted more to the pleasures of the line and rod. At the 
gentle art he is an adept, and so is Mrs. Thurston. She 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


handles a rod’and reel with the dexterity of a master, 
and for that matter’is quite a shot with”shot-gun or rifle. 
She accompanies Mr. Thurston on all his outings, ind is 
a great lover of outdoor sports and pastimes. She is a 
splendid horsewoman, and rows a boat like a champion. 
In fact, Mrs. Thurston is a very charming and a very 
superior woman, and will be an accession, indeed. to 
the social circle at the capital. We have still another 
lady here who is famous for her capabilities in the field 
or on the stream—Mrs. E. 8. Dundy. Jr.. daughter-in- 
law of Judge E. S. Dundy of the United States Court. 
She can do about as good work over one of her hushand’s 
fine dogs on chicken or quail as the average sportsman, 
and last winter at Sutherland, Fla.,in a team target 
shoot, in which were a number of expert gentlemen wing 
shots, carried off the palm by killing 23 out of 25 birds. 
For this feat her husband shipped her a high grade 16 Le- 
fever, with instructions to challenge the best, shot at that 
resort. Mrs. Dundy is a magnificent rider, rower, and 
swimmer, and these accomplishments, together with her 
rare beauty and intellectual attainments, makes. her a 

pular person indeed. Mr. and Mrs. Dundy and Miss 

ay Dundy sail from ‘Frisco for Japan Feb. 9. 





Speabing of Mrs Dundy reminds me that Judge Dun- 
dy himself is worthy of a line or two. He is known out 
here as one of the greatest bear hunters in the whole 
West. Notwithstanding his age—he is in the sixties—he 
makes annual late summer trips to the mountains in 
uest of his favorite game He goes alone, with guide, 
ogs, and arsenic, and spends from four to eight weeks 
in the lonely fastnesses of the Big Horn range, and has 
et to score his first failure on bear. Last September he 

illed two big grizzlies, two cinnamon, and a silver-tip. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 

BOSTON AND MAINE. 

Boston and Maine.—Mr. J. E. Hutchinson, President of 
the Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, is a lover of 
quail shooting, and with his friend, N. L. Chaffin, makes 
a trip South for this pastime almost every season. The 
party left Boston, Jan. 25, for North Carolina, and will 
be absent some three or four weeks. The company is 
composed of A. M. Tucker, N. L. Chaffin, Captain Harri- 
son Aldrich. Mark E. Tucker, wife, and daughter, John 
P. Tucker, G. A. Abbott, and Mr. Hutchinson. They are 


to visit a particularly good hunting ground, and good ac- 
counts of sport may be expected. 





Fish Commissioner Henry O. Stanley has been in Bos- 
ton the past week. He came fresh from the legislative 
halls at Augusta, Me. He is strongly in hopes that no 
“‘very foolish’”’ game and fish laws will be suffered to pass 
and receive the signature of the Governor, though the air 
is full of them, and every session is thronged with pe- 
titions for peculiar and be oar laws. 
changes in the present code of game and fish laws, and a 
sufficient appropriation for their enforcement, he believes 
that the game and fish in Maine can be well taken care 
of, in the most reasonable manner for all concerned. He 
is liberal in his ideas; believing that Maine is the best 
supplied of any State in the Union with big game, and 
can soon be equally supplied with fish, since she has al- 
ready the best trout and landlocked salmon in the world. 
The proposed law preventing the killing of cow and calf 
moose at any time he has little doubt of the friends of the 
moose being able to pass. About the success of any law 
closing September, or a part of it, to partridge shooting, 
he has grave doubts. A good and liberal appropriation 
for the better protection and propagation of fish and 
game he thoroughly expects. He has strong hopes that 
a measure putting special and minor laws, affecting the 
fish and game interests into the hands of a commission 
will be passed. 





A resolve was introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature the other day making an appropriation.of $5,000 
for the introduction of Mongolian pheasants into the 
State. The measure has not yet met with any special 
opposition. It is understood that the market interest 
agrees not to oppose the appropriation, provided that the 
friends of fish and game protection will not attempt 
further legislation against their business; that of selling 
game in the markets. SPECIAL. 


SOUTH DAKOTA GROUSE FIELDS. 


The Wakpa Shicka or Bea River, in South Dakota, is 
fed along its entire course by countless creeks, which 
empty into it on either side. These creeks are fringed 
with a dense growth of buffalo berry bushes, diamond 
willows, and wild roses. These often reach back from 
twelve to thirty miles from the river, through the draws, 
and then expand. Here is the natural haunt of the 
ruffed grouse. The Missouri River into which Bad River 
empties directly opposite the beautiful little city of 
Pierre, the growing and busy capital of South Dakota, is 
the dividing line between the pinnated grouse or prairie 
chicken and the sharptail. Seldom, indeed, does the 
sportsman find a pinnated grouse on the west side of the 
Missouri, while on the east side, along the rugged bluffs 
which mark its tortuous course, a day’s shooting will re- 
sult in bagging probably an equal number of each; and 
going ten or twenty miles east you will find nothing but 
the pinnated birds. On rare occasions I have bagged a 
bird bearing the distinctive marks of both—viz., feath- 
ered legs and sharp tail and an apparent intermixture of 
color, in fact a sort of ‘‘what-is-it.’’ I have always con- 
sidered them a hybrid from cross matings. 

But I hear some impatient one say: ‘““That’s enough 
about the birds; let’s go after them.’’ All right; go 
down town and tell L. and Mc to be ready to start at five 
o’clock to-morrow morning as the close season is over to- 
day. We will get a livery team and canopy top spring 
wagon. cross on the pontoon bridge, drive up Bad River 
to Willow Creek by six o’clock or quarter-past, and-hunt 
until ten, then lay up in the shade until perhaps four, 
then after the evening’s shoot we can drive home. 

As per programme we start at half-past four, a little 
ahead of oleae time, but all the better as it bids fair 
to be a hot day, with not a sign of acloud in sight. Our 
shells are loaded with 8’s, and both dogs are in good shape 
for hunting. That little shower in the night has cooled 
off the ground, the dogs will work well, Our “impatient 


With some slight | 
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sportsman”’ handles the ribbons nicely. and the six miles 
are soon covered, L. and Mc having had their usual wow- 
wow with each other, occasioned by L. asking Mc if he 
were sure that he ‘‘had them located,” an old gag dating 
back to the previous fall when Mc rounded us up one 
October afternoon to go after geese ten miles en of 
town, assuring us that he knew “just where they were 
lighting by the thousand.’’ Our business was laid aside 
for the day, shells’ were hurriedly loaded, and we made 
the trip only to find on enquiring of farmers that 
not a goose had been seen that season. 

On reaching the mouth of Willow, we turned up an old 
trail leading along the west side, and half a mile travel 
brought us to the first ‘‘likely”’ roa Our guns were 
quickly gotten out of the cases, and telling our driver the 
route we were soon at work. The black dog struck a 
scent, and following it up came to a stand, backed by-his 
mate, on a covey of at least twelve grouse, eight of which 
were bagged. By ten o’clock we were nicely ensconced 
in a shady nook, with thirty-eight birds in the ice-box, 
which is an absolute necessity in hot weather hunting. 
The dogs were suffering from the intolerable heat, and 
did not have much show for good work. Our driver was 
very enthusiastic over our success, which wé assured 
him was only moderate, and I arranged that he should 
take my gun for the evening’s shoot, while I drove for 
the rest of the day. This suited him exactly, and the 
start was made about 4.30 P. M., it having clouded over 
in fine shape in the meantime. The dogs worked well, 
the birds lay close, and the boys had sixty-six grouse by 
seven o’clock—one hundred and four for the day’s shoot. 

This is an actual day’s experience, and has been ‘‘laid 
in the shade” several times by other parties, who stood 
the sun and kept at it all day long. My memory also re- 
calls tri} s when twelve birds were all that were ba; le 
In fact, in 93 the grouse were never so numerous here- 
abouts, while in 94 we could not account for their 
scarcity. No severe storms occurred during the hatch- 
ing season, nor could any early prairie fires have been 
the cause. Yet a bag of twenty for a day’s shoot was 
good, and one of thirty-five or forty very unusual. Can 
any one say why this was so? 

CaMP FIRE. 

PIERRE, South Dakota. 


KEEPING WARM. 


Not all of the ardent sportsmen of this country are 
hardy, robust men, inured to privation, exposure, and 
fatigue. In fact, I believe most hunters will agree that a 
large proportion of their ilk are men of sedentary habits 
and indoor occupations, men who enjoy more keenly 
their occasional outings because they are deprived of 
daily contact with Dame Nature. For such men, esi 
cially those who are within reaching distance of the 
plains, I beg to suggest a few points. 

Every one knows that to reach good shooting, as a 
rule, long wagon or stage rides are required and that 
after hours of exposure to intense cold he is apt to arrive 
on the grounds so benumbed that he has lost all interest 
in the sport (if that be possible), and is apt to swear that 


* he will never again go out in a storm—only to forget 


(‘‘just at the moment he should not’’) his resolves the 


~ first time an opportunity arises to try the trip again. 


Experience of eight years traversing the plains, long 
before the railroads laid their iconoclastic hands on the 
beauties of that section, resulted in five years of misery 
whenever winter came. After that three years of abso- 
lute immunity from suffering with cold. To tell the 
truth, most of the time, even during the severest weather, 
I was, when in my buggy, too warm. My method was 
inexpensive, and required but few es 

In the first place procure a thin board two feet long and . 
eight inches wide. Get a common railroad lantern, such 
as switchmen use, and some sperm oil to fillit. With 
wire firmly attach the base of the lantern to the board. 
Around and above the lantern make a cage ‘‘wick-up” 
shape about three inches larger than the lantern. Your 
wires will be sufficient for this, and allow ready access to 
light, or fill, or remove globe for cleaning. 

When you get into the buggy arrange blankets so that 
cold cannot get in from under the seat, light lantern, 
turn it down low—don’t forget that or you will have 
some new blankets to buy—pull blankets up over your 
knees and tuck in the sides. In five minutes you will 
feel as if you were sitting with your feet upon a chair by 
a country hotel stove. 

Of course, the object of the board is to enable you and 
your parther to each put one foot on it, and thus prevent 
the lamp from overturning in case of sudden fall, or 
movement, as you can always tell by the ‘feel’ just 
where the lantern is. 

Don’t use kerosene—it’s too dangerous. I knew four 
persons to be killed by an explosion, who were using a 
lantern, which upset through not being secured as'above 
described. 

If starting out, as I assume, in mid-winter, and you 
expect snow, the warmest aad most comfortable foot- 
gear isa pair of thick felt stockings, worn over a light 
pair of socks—reaching to the knees. Over these wear a 
common pair of buckle arctics—your feet can’t get cold 
thus equipped. . 

Underneath your common winter underwear put on a 
suit of cheap cotton gauze underwear. You will under- 
stand why if you ever try it. Any cloth turban cap that 
pulls down over your ears will do. Don’t use a cap with 
a vizor. The wind whistles under it in a storm, arid 
speedily gives youa bad headache. If you can’t stand 
the glare of the sun use a pair of colored goggles, with 
rims leather covered. These are especially useful in a 
blizzard, as they protect your eyes from the ice crystals 
in the air. They should be used, summer or winter, the 
first few days on the prairie until one gets accustomed to 
the strong light. ‘ ; 

For the neck use a moderate sized silk handkerchief, 
and carefully fasten it in place with a strong safety pin. 
For the wrists, a good long pair of wristlets must be 
worn. 

Now, one of the most important points, To protect the 
hands properly a pair of cotton, or lisle thread, or very 
thin buckskin gloves; close-fitting but perfectly flexible. 
Over these place a pair of extra long sheep mittens, 
woolly side inside, skin side outside, rather loose, and 
with gauntlet laps reaching half-way to the elbows—over 

our overcoat cuffs. 


Frequently during the day game may spring up along 
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the road, and one of the party should have a weapon 
handy. In such event just grab the gun with left hand, 
catch tip of right-hand mitten between your teeth and 
jerk it off, in a second you are all ready for a shot you 
could not have secured if you had had to fool with a pair 
of thick, clumsy gloves. ides gloves are cold. 

Frequently the harness gives out, or for some reason 
you want to use your fingers freely. The thin pair of 
gloves recommended enables you to do so without cha 
ping your hands, and with this equipment your han 
are always warm and flexible, and you can do in a mo- 
ment what would be almost impossible with stiff, be- 
numbed fingers. 

Never, under any circumstances whatever, go out in 
the prairie without a compass, and plenty of matches in 
a waterproof box; and be sure to always have these on 
your person. Prairie fires are most dangerous in fall and 
winter, and the matches will be needed at a time when 
stores are not convenient. A little ingenuity will enable 
the duck hunter to utilize the lantern suggestion in his 
blind, greatly to his comfort. 

For rough, rainy weather, or in extreme cold weather, 
the common cowboy’s “‘slicker’’ beats any rubber coat or 
mackintosh ever made. 

If you are fond of ‘‘a wee drop,’’ one caution—never 
while on a long, cold ride, indulge in whiskey—en route. 
A tipple before starting might permissible, perhaps, 
and quantum suff. after arrival, but you will keep warm- 
er if you leave it alone while on the trail. 

ALGODON. 


A DAY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


What a faithful friend to the man of clear consience 
is memory, for it lays before him such pleasant recol- 
lections, and I think this particularly true of the man 
who loves his gun. The day before Christmas I found 
myself in the lovely city of Los Angeles, with nothing 
to do. To the active man far from home this is some- 
times a sad state of affairs. I found it was likely to be 
so with me unless I found something in the way of 
amusement. I was certainly very tired of walking up 
and down the street, looking at dolls in the show win- 
dows. A day or two before this my friend, Mr. Rice, 
with a genuine Massachusetts twang to his voice, had 
said there were plenty of quail over at Sierra Madra, 
where he was staying, and that he would like me to try 
and help him get some. He had tried, but found them 
very flighty.. ing this cordial invitation, I imme- 
diately telephoned Mr. Rice I would be with him in 
just one hour and a half, forgetting at the time that I 
had ‘to borrow a gun from one of the most charming 
hotel clerks in the world, hire a team, change my 
clothes and drive fourteen miles. However, the fever 
Was on and we made it in just two hours. We reached 
Sierra Madra in great spirits. The livery horses didn’t 
and why shouldn’t we? The way was for fourteen miles 
along a road of palms, green hedges, flowers and orange 
orchards all surrounded by snow capped mountains glis- 
tening under the rays of what would be an early May 
sun in New York State. Past the Hotel Raymond at 
the peak of an immense mound of every kind of flowers 
in full bloom, through Pasadena, with its lovely ave- 
nues of homes and sunshine, with the prospect of quail 
further on, to say nothing of our most modern host at 
the villa. Surely this sort of a drive on this sort of 
morning with a hammerless gun, under the seat, was 
inspiring, and the fever grew worse. 

Half an hour later we began to shoot, and that, too, 
within half a mile of the villa) We had no dog. No 
use taking a dog along. You can find plenty of quail 
without ope and not lose any time looking for such 
animals. I am quite sure a dog would need an experi- 
enced and faithful guide to keep tab on him in that 
brush on those foothills. We had plenty of shooting, if 
we didn’t get many birds, and a splendid day’s outing. 
These California quail are beautiful birds, of a bluish 
color, with remarkably rich brown marking on the 
breast and the male bird carries a plume of blue black 
on his head. 

Mr. Rice claims that there is no bird on earth that 
can get up and get away as quickly as these blue quail. 
I asked him if he ever tackled any of those brown three- 
year-olds in North Carolina. He hadn’t, and I thought 
not, or he wouldn’t kick so much at the gait of these 
Western toughs. 

Now, most hunting trips, if they are hunting trips of 
the right sort, have a moral as well as a healthful bene- 
fit. is one was not without one or both that day. 
Mr. Rice killed his first bird. This may seem strange, 
but I assure you he had hunted there before this day 
many times, and he had not only hunted them, but 
actually fed one covey night and morning on the 
wheat from his neighbor’s barn and sat under an oran 
tree eating last year’s oranges, watching them feed. 
What Mr. Rice needs is five expert traps and five 
thousand clay pigeons. Jenkins’ standing with the guests 
of the Hallenbeck and with his ‘family was never so 
high. Three quail and I have forgotten how many 
cottontails were proudly displayed on the cvuunters, 
while Charles called ‘‘front’’ with a vigor and a voice 
before unknown to him. And I—vwell I staved off a 
spell of the blues; witnessed how heaven itself has en- 
dowed that wonderful country with a perfect health- 
giving climate, a place where the tried, tired and w 
can find rest, out of the land of snow and darkness into 
the land of sunshine and flowers, a veritable garden of 
loveliness. And my birds—well, I trust, sincerely trust, 
that Mrs. Doan enjoyed the brace I sent her. If she 
enjoyed them with the same relish I did her Christmas 
dinner next day all is even, andI shall ever be thankful 
that I killed that particular pair of birds. 
~But farewell Los Angeles and Southern Califorina. I 
carry away an impression of your fairness and fitness 
that will last me a lifetime, even though I should never 
visit you again. I shall go there, however, if I have to 
walk. The snow of Montana is now dritfing under the 
sash of my window and my ardor has cooled off. The 
trunk must be packed and that same faithful memo: 
calls me to duty where-a shotgun is not needed. But 1 
sometimes think a good stout club would come in handy. 
Needless to say, I am not journeying for pleasure, but in 
the capacity of commercial traveler, 


THOS, ELMER, 
Butte, Mont., Jam. 13, - | 


BUTCHERS RED AND BUTCHERS 
WHITE. 


It seems that there is yet some big game in the Far 
West. Mr. Charley Hardy, of Auburndale, Mass., but 
now at Colorado Colle; lorado Springs, is an enthu- 
siast with the rod and rifle, and has done considerable 
hunting in the Eastern States. But his health not being 
sufficiently robust for the East, he has been obliged to leave 
Harvard for a college in the high altitudes of Colorado. 
He writes a business friend here who also loves hunting 
and fishing, a letter from which the following extracts 
are made: ‘I was very glad to hear that your trip in 
Maine was a success. The -— must be increasing, if 
you saw so many deer in so short a trip, and I imagine it 
must. be due to the vigorous enforcement of the game 
laws of that State. At present I am on a hunting trip in 
Northwestern Colorado, between White and Bear Rivers, 
just west of the Continental Divide. We are in the win- 
ter range of the deer—a liltle too low for the elk-—and to 
give you an idea of how a they are, it will be 
enough to say that in three days mountain lion hunting I 
counted on each day, respectively, 251, 137, and 124 deer 
within good gunshot. us far I have hunted for five 
days, perhaps three hours a day, and have killed nine. 
It takes about three or four deer a week to feed the dogs, 
not to mention what we eat ourselves. Most of our time 
is devoted to hunting lions, and in two weeks we have 
killed four, the largest of which was seven feet five 
inches long,and measured thirteen inches around the 
forearm. What with the Utes, the lions, and the hunt- 
ers, it is a wonder that the deer are not thinned out, but 
they are quite as plentiful as ever, according to old humt- 
ers. The Utes hunt about ten miles to the west of us, 
and each brave kills an average of eight or ten deera 
day, merely to sell the hides at fifty cents apiece. The 
settlers and the cow men raid their camp and stampede 
their ponies about twice every year, and drive them back 
into their reservation in Utah. But they come back 
again each succeeding year, buying unauthorized permits 
from their agents. ere is talk among the cattlemen of 
driving them out with arms, and for good, but whether 
they will carry this threat into effect will be more or less 
decided by the decision pending in the courts concerning 
the Utes in Utah.” SPECIAL. 

Editor of Forest and Stream: The wanton butchering 
of game in this country and especially in the Far West is 
rot confined to market hunters as the following account 
will show: 

Last fall Mr. Gerry, a son of Eldridge T. Gerry, of New 
York City, accompanied by his doctor, went ig game 
shooting in White River country, Colorado. They had 
= guides the Tatkenbaugh Bros., of Glenwood Spring, 


These two young gentlemen were in the woods not 
quite a month, and they admitted killing thirty-one head 
of game—deer, antelope, and one elk. But even this 
slaughter did not satisfy these butchers, for a great many 
deer were found around their camp without even their 
throats cut. A man named Roberts counted twenty dead 
deer in the vicinity of their camp on the Williams Fork 
of the Bear. 

From hints dropped by the men who acted as packers, 
etc., it may be inferred that the slaughter was simply 
awful, and that deer were killed right and left just to see 
them fall. 

What makes this so much worse is that all the deer 
were killed wher in the velvet, and so the butchers. could 
not save horns or meat. 

It is a common report in Colorado Springs that young 
Gerry’s father retained a lawyer in the Springs in case 
his son had trouble with the game wardens. 

Here we have two men who have not the least bit of a 
sportsman in their make-up, but who, protected by great 
wealth, are allowed to kill game to their heart’s content 
without having a word said from anybody. 

I trust you will have space to publish this in your 
valuable paper, and you will also add a few words your- 
self. WALTER S. CasH. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Death of Mr. Low. 


Jan. 30.—Too late for announcement in this week’s 
Forest and Stream came as sad a piece of news as could 
befall this community of sportsmen, and one which it 
would be less sad if we need not announce at all. The 
death of Mr. Wolfred N. Low was not expected, few of 
his friends knew that his old throat trouble had finall 
taken him to bed, and at last proved fatal. Yet his deat 
on Monday last is now part of the record of disaster to 
the craft of Western sportsmen. 

Mr. Low was forty-eight years of age. His death oc- 
curred at his residence, No. 1,708 Barry avenue, ensuing 
after a final illness of about one month. The funeral 
was held at eleven o’clock Wednesday last from the Hes- 
ng Lodge Rooms, 76 Monroe street, and was attended 

large numbers of Chi sportsmen, among whom 

r. Low was the most balovel « of men. The funeral 
cortege left the lodge rooms for Rosehill Cemetery. 

Mr. Low was in all ways a prominent and _ stalwart 
figure in Illinois sportsmanship, and especially repre- 
sented much of the legal bone and sinew of the State 
Sportsman’s Association, on whose law committee he had 
long served. 

Mr. Low had been a member at the Chicago bar for 
twenty-five years. He enlisted in an Illinois regiment, 
and served through the war. After being graduated 
from Oberlin law school he began practice in this city. 
He was a prominent figure in G. A. R. circles, and had 
twice served as President of Illinois State Sportsman’s 
Association; President of the Veteran Union League, and 
Commander Columbia Post. He was also an active mem- 
ber of Hesperia Lodge, A. F. A. M., Cumberland Gun 
Club, Prairie Gun Club, Eagle River Hunting and Fish- 
a, Calumet Heights Club, and Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

His death leaves a vacancy in sportsmanship, and an 
ache in.many sportsmen’s hearts. 


The Passing Show. 


Feb. 2.—Mr. H. McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Co., 
and a lar 2 and persistent cold with him, spent 2 short 
time in Chicago this week, stopping here twice en route 


to and from St. Louis. Mr. McMurchy and his cold will 
soon start on the annual Coast trip, and will go via the 
Southern route, to see what can be done for the latter. 
Mac ~— a slow improvement in the gun trade. 

Mr. Biffar, of the H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., of 
New York and New Orleans, was also in Chicago on busi- 
ness this week, spending some time socially with Mr. 
McMurchy, the two being friends, after the lonesome 
fashion of traveling men, who have to live in hotels and 
dislike themselves therefor. 

Mr. A. F. Young, a very old angler and a skillful one, 
paused in Chicago, on the way East to Ithaca, where he 
will finish the winter. Mr. Young is the sort of angler 
who makes his own rods, and makes ones. He 
showed me a fifty-yard fly casting-line which he had just 
completed. It was dull y, and all made of braided 
horse-hair of that natural color. This was a line that 
would make Izack Walton turn in his grave in envy, if 
he knew of it. Mr. Young is an ardent trout fisherman, 
but he says the lake market fishermen have ruined what 
was once fine shore fishing in Lake Michigan for the 
a brook trout. 

r. James B. Meikle, of Omaha, fish commissioner of 
that State of Nebraska, paused at the Forest and Stream 
office this week. Mr. Meikel says that protective work is 
still primitive in his State, though there is need of it. He 
has introduced a bill making an ears for fish 
and game protective purposes, and hopes for brighter 
days in the near future, in which wish all sportsmen will 
join him. 

Back to the White City. 

Mr. Blake B. Babcock, of Hornellsville, N. Y., writes 
me a letter which carries one back to the days of the 
White City. I will let it speak for itself. He says: 

“Several months ago you published an article in the 
Forest and Stream, describing your encounter with Har- 
old B. Rose at the World’s Fair, and you wrote so feel- 
ingly upon the subject it occurred to me = might like 
some inside history of your little friend. The conditions 
upon which Harold and Carlton went to the World’s Fair 
were that they were to make notes of everything that 
interested them and write it all up when they returned 
home. They were not allowed to look in any guide book 
or magazine while writing, but had to depend upon their 
own notes and memory. This explains their readiness 
to fire questions at qrmaheey they met. They were in 
search of material for their work. The only help they 
had was in grammar and spelling, as you will ily see 
upon an examination of the book which I send you with 
this letter. The fall and winter term of school having 
opened, Harold did not take his trip to the Adirondac 

ountains as he fully expected to do with his Uncle Ed- 
win and myself. We will probably take both the boys on 
a hunting trip in Maine next fall.” 

The book written by these boys shows the many views 
which newspaper enterprise has made famous to the 
public, but the most entertaining portious of it are the 
naive, but usually succinct and clear comments on the 
things which impressed the boyish authors at the Fair. 
As I said at that time, few more interesting visitors ever 
came into the Forest and Stream-exhibit at the Fair than 
these two bright, little fellows, and to be again so unique- 
ly and nicely reminded of them and of the glorious days 
of the immortal pageant is a pleasant experience for 
which I must express my thanks. 

E. HOUGH. 


909 Security Building, Chicago. 





Notes From New Mexico. 


Santa Fe, N. M., Jan. 27.—Our Legislative solons 
are at work now and we tried to get a ‘‘no sale plank’’ 
through, but the people are not educated up to that at 
present. A bill has dy passed the Council that is a 

at improvement over the old absence of law, and it 
oe a good chance of passing the house. When it gets 
through I will send you a copy of it. The slaughter of 
deer by market hunters has been greater than usual, and 
is still going on in the deep snow of the Sangre de 
Cristo range, and choice venison is worth five cents a 
pound. 

Some months since some gentleman from a location 
in Texas inquired about a good cross for a wolf dog. 
My idea is that there is no need of a cross of any kind. 
I think it is much better to mix the breeds in the pack 
instead of in the dogs. This gentleman spoke of want- 
ing a pack of about thirty, and my advice would be to 
get about ten each of foxhounds, staghounds, or more 
properly speaking, deerhounds, and greyhounds. I 
would get the puppies and raise them together and 
train them to hunt together. The foxhounds should be 
from some large strain noted for courage and-fighting 
qualities. I would rather have such a pack than any 
cross breed dogs that were ever raised. I have never 
tried the Russian wolf hounds, but should presume that 
they would be good to put in such a pack. 

Speaking of three barrel guns, I want to say that I 
have used several combination ns of various makes 
and for mountain hunting like them very much, 
especially in a grouse, turkey and deer country. 

My favorite, which I am now using, isa 12-gauge, 
with .40-70-330 rifle, all weighing 8'¢ pounds. It suits 
me to perfection for an all-round camp gun. I think 
that .40-70-330, is one of the best cartridges ever made, 
and I am glad to see that the Winchesters have gotten 
out a model 1886 to use this load. e 

I took ashort trip tothe plains in November for 
antelope, and saw lots of them, but they are not the 
antelope of ten years ago. They are very highly edu- 
cated at present,and do not seem inclined to take many 
chances. I only scored one hit and brought home a 
young spike-horn. y 

My principal amusement these days is to take the 
greyhounds out after jack rabbits, which is really good 
sport. H. B. HERSEY. 


4 CHAINED 
<i to Business? 
Can't go Shooting ? 

Do the next best thing— 
Read the 
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The Game of North Carolina. 


The Newbern (N. C.) Annual Fair,which occurs on_the 
18-23 days of Feburary, offers no less than $287 as premi- 
ums for live, specimens of game, birds, and animals, in- 
digenous or visitants, to the tide water region of that 
State. An enumeration of the same is interesting, the 
list being especially large, to wit: 4 , 

Quail, woodcock, English snipe, graybacks, single rail, 
double or king rail, doves, plover, meadow larks, willets, 
curlew, yellow shanks, beach robins, wild turkeys, and 
the following varieties of water fowl and ducks—name- 
ly, mallards, shufflers, black ducks, sprigtails, baldfaces, 
green and blue wing teal dippers, noddies, water witches, 
coots, white brant, black brant, bald brant, spoon bills, 
redheads, canvasbacks, bullnecks, hairyheads, south- 
southerlies, summer ducks, blue-peters, shelldrakes, 
whifflers, cormans, boobies, blue herons, bitrons, ship- 
coks, marsh hens, swans, loons, and geese—the local 
names being given as in premium list. There are also 
$125 offered 1s fish premiums, and $56 for oysters, be- 
sides prizes for dogs (two classes), pigeons, and domestic 
fowls and poultry, amounting for these, in all, to $330. 
Some thirty varieties of these are specified. These ex- 
hibits are always very interesting. One year no less than 
eighty varieties of fresh water and salt-water fish were 
displayed on ice at the same time, all directly from near- 
by waters, and also nineteen varieties of oysters. There 
are no oysters like the best of North Carolina oysters. 
Readers of this paragraph ought to take in the — 


Aiming at the Neck. 


San Luis Potosi, Mex.—Editor Forest and Stream: There is noth- 
ing like a little experience ,to take the wind out of foolish thoriz- 
ing. Just after writing somewhat dogmatically that a shot in the 
neck with a fairsized bullet would always stop a deer, 1 went 
hunting. A little deer that I walked up on one day, after a few 
big bounds, stopped to look at me. With great cunning he got be- 
hind a decayed oak stump which had two forks. When he placed 
his head and neck in the time of the fork, thought it was broad 
daylight, it took me perhaps a minute to make him out, so near: 
was the color of his neck matched. 1 was about half sick, an 
couldn’t hold my gun steady. The first shot was a miss, but at the 
second he came down with a thump. I was sure the 45 Gould bul- 
let had smashed h,s neck, and turned around to get a shot at his 
companion. It was fire minutes, rhaps, before | returned. 
When I got near where he lay, he Jumped up with a grunt and 


dashed tnto the bushes. He had bled a good deal and struggled on 


the ground. I followed him poorly half a mile by the blood, but 
failed to get htm. He ran rather blindy) at first, striking obstacles 
ot various kinds, but afterward seemed to get his head. He might 
have had a broken jaw, but I think the shot was in the neck, At 
any rate it was a capital illustration of the validity of Mr. Mey- 
rick’s objection. Moral—Be careful how you disagree with experi- 
eneed riflemen, and when you knock a deer down, go and make 
— of him. AZTEC, 
Mexico. 


Sea and River Hishing. 
CHATS OF THE ATLANTIC SALMON. 


In commencing these chats on Atlantic salmon in 
Canadian rivers it would perhaps be not amiss to 
inquire for a little as to their habits. The cause of 
their migration from sea is well known to be the 
propagation of their species. Whenever the ovaries 
reach a proper state of development the fish leave the 
sea, uniformly finding the river in which they spent 
their youthful days, and it is now conceded that they 
make no mistake in finding it. How they do this is 
somewhat of a mystery. If not endowed with some 
instinct and simply seeking for fresh water, would they 
not ascend the first river they came -to, leaving others 
barren. Every salmon river has its own variety, dis- 
tinct in contour, size, markings and color. No two 
rivers produce fish exactly alike. Even when a river 
has large affluents entering miles above tidal waters, 
and where the salmon swim together for miles, each 
variety as it comés to its own branch invariably takes 
it. ow do they know it? We know they left it when 
they were six inches long. A few of them are four 
pounds now, a few 10, but the majority from 20 to 36. 

I have no doubt that the larger ones have made 
previous visits, and it is yet a disputed question 
whether they have done so annually or biennially. From 
all the experiments I have made I think the visit is 
made only every second year. Some say they have the 
sense of smell; others of tuste, and they may have both 
to a certain degree. Trout have, we know, but I do 
not believe the salmon has any while in the fresh water. 
As he takes no food it would be useless to him. 

There is one peculiarity about the grilse. He returns 
from 23g to 3 years old, always a male fish fit for pro- 
creation, weighing from 3 to 4 pounds. Hs arrival is 
erratic, both as totime and numbers. Some years there 
are very few. Some rivers never have any ; others again 
as many grilse as salmon. We may suppose they have 
been destroyed at sea, or anything else we choose; only 
this, that they did not go astray, and get lost in old 
ocean. 

Instances have been given of a few salmon being 
caught by cod fishermen. I should say quite possible, 
as the fish is a voracious feeder at sea and on the coast. 
- fish from a capelin to a mackerel he will take. 

e can only judge of their speed in swimming by the 
times of catching at different points of the coast or 
estuaries on their approach to the rivers. On their 
entering no freshet or water w illturn them. I have 
caught them forty miles above sea water with the sea 
louse atfached and with a partly digested capelin in the 
stomach, conclusively showing that their speed must be 





very, great. 

One thing will cause a salmon to run down stream. 
Should he have been gaff wounded, or escaped with the 
hook fast to him. I know. this by salmon caught in this 
condition on the upper side of nets on the way back to 
sea and hooked from 10 to 15 miles above. 

No doubt the early run fish go furthest up the stream. 
They seem to know they will want good water to reach 
their old homestead. Still, a few remain in the lower 
portions of the river. I think I hear you ask, How do 
os know this? First, by having caught fish on the 

wer pools in July and August bearing unmistakable 
signs of having been three months in fresh water, and 
second by taking them seventy or more miles up the 
river before « tisn was supposed to have arrived. In ail 
our rivers nearly all the run is in by July 15th. In the 
smaller streams the early portion may run up whilst the 


water holds ‘good, but,the larger portion lie ont in the 
months and,estuaries, ripening the ova and!waiting,for 
the October,water. This in many places has given rise 
to a theory of a late winter run, but such a theory is 
disproved by the fact that in this conutry such fish have 
their ova as far advanced, or nearly so, as those fish 
which have been four months in the river. [remember a 
small stream or brook on P. E. Island, from which I tried 
to obtain some parent fish. I watched it without result 
until Nov. 12. After that date the fish came in, and in 
one night spawned on three miles of the small stream, 
showing the knowledge they possessed that it was not 
safe for them to appear by daylight. 

I believe that in many Scottish rivers the autumn 
runs are of gravid fish, which have ripened outside 
waiting for the fall run of water. Even the late or fall 
run of the sockeye salmon on the Fraser river are 
nearly ripe, spawning with the July run, we have very 
few of those fish in the Restigouche, the river with 
whose fish we are trying to chat about. 

Canada. JOHN MOWATT. 


TROUT AND SALMON FLESH. 


How do you account for the pink color of the meat of 
salmon and trout? is a question frequently asked of 
Forest and Stream, and it is sometimes varied by a re- 
quest for the explanation of individual differences in re- 
spect to the intensity of that color. 

A theory, widely disseminated and pretty generally ac- 
cepted, attributes the pink tint to the small fresh-water 
and marine crustaceans which form the favorite food of 
the fish. That theory has been advocated by Agassiz, 
Day, Gunther, Goode, and others and is referred to by 
Richardson, Yarrell, Seeley, and various writers without 
accepting or rejecting it. 

Agassiz has stated his views about as follows: ‘“The 
most beautiful salmon-trout are found in waters which 
abound in small crustacea, direct experiments having 
ow that = intensity of oe red color vt —_ 8 

epends upon the quantity of gammarinae (fresh-water 
sisimae),” watch they a devoured.’’ According to 
Richardson, Dr. Knox’s researches give a nearly similar 
result, by proving the red substance which is generally to 
be found in the intestines of a salmon that has recently 
uitted the sea to consist of the eggs of echinodermata 
sea-urchins, sand-dollars, etc.) and crustacea. To 
this rich aliment he attributes the brilliancy of the scales 
of a.salmon in prime condition, and the high flavor and 
deep color of its flesh. 
unther, in his ‘Introduction to the Study of Fishes,” 
thus expresses his opinion: ‘‘Chemistry has not supplied 
us yet with an analysis of the substance which gives the 
ink color to the flesh of may salmonoids; but there is 
ittle doubt that it is identical with, and produced by, the 
red pigments of many salt and fresh-water crustaceans, 
which form a favorite food of these fishes.’’ > Em 

In his ‘‘American Fishes,’’ Goode says: ‘‘When salmon 
live in the lakes they prey upon minnows and other small 
fishes, but those of the sea delight also in small crust- 
aceans and their eggs, to which they owe the vivid color 
of the flesh.’’ On a subsequent page, he writes: ‘‘In the 
sea, too, the flesh assumes a reddish color, due no doubt 
to the absorption of the pigments of crabs and shrimps 
eaten by the fish. Red flesh is also found in some inland 
races.” 


. Re ee lll 

Dr. Ray, in “British and Irish Salmonidae,’’ pages 
213, 214, has the following about the colors of the flesh of 
the Von Behr or brown trout (S. fario): ‘‘The differ- 
ence in the color of the flesh of trout is interesting for 
several reasons, and may be seen from as highly colored 
as in a salmon to being perfectly white, but this color is 
not invariably a test as to its suitability for the table, for 
some white-fleshed forms are excellent, and those which 
are rosy fleshed not invariably so, still the reverse is gen- 
erally the case. I carefully examined a large number in 
Sutherlandshire, mostly from Loch Assynt, in June, 
1886, and found the flesh to be of all colors, from as red 
as a salmon to quite white, but as food they seemed all 
equally good. ‘Although, as I have already stated, in 
some places the redness of the flesh appears to be caused 
by the diet of the fish, and that fresh-water shrimps, 
Gammari, are one of its causes, such does not seem to 
be always the case. In the stream Churn, passing Cow- 
ley and Colesbourne, an affluent of the Gloucestershire 
Colne, there are quantities of the Gammari, but the 
flesh of the trout is white, and it is not until they near 
the Colne that they get a slight pinkish tinge, yet all are 
equally good. T. Medwin, Angler in Wales, remarked 
that ‘trout which feed on leeches cut up red.’ 

“A correspondent of Land and Water, June 14, 1884, 
observed that ‘hitherto it was a very exceptional thing to 
take any other than white-fleshed trout (above Totnes 
weir); now, however, that the dapping season has com- 
menced the large fish in the deep water above the Totnes 
weir have been taken in considerable numbers; similar- 
sized fish were last year all white-fleshed trout, but now 
a large proportion of them are pink. I consider this is 
caused by the fish’ feeding in the tidal waters below 
Totnes weir on shrimps and other salt-water food, and 
they are able by means of the fish pass to get up again to 
the fresh water which formerly they could not do except 
in floods, and then rarely.’ ”’ 

Seeley, in ‘‘Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe,’’ quoting 
from and commenting upon Dr. Day, says in substance: 

“Crustaceans abound in the lower part of the Itchen 
beyond Alresford, while there are_none in the upper part 
of the stream; the flesh of cooked trout (S. fario) from 
the lower river cuts pink, while the upper part is nearly 
white. Where S. fontinalis has been introduced into 
rivers of Cardiganshire, it is good and rich, with a pecul- 
iar gamboge color; but in Perthshire it is fat with firm 
flesh of a beautiful pearly white, while in other localities 
it is said to be pink. The same species of trout is known 
similarly to vary in contiguous streams in Wales.”’ 
wdalhe statements given above are purposely quoted at 
some length in order that the basis of the theory as to 
color of flesh may be clearly shown. There is nothing in 
any of them to indicate how the theory came to be ac- 
cepted by its advocate—not a single experiment by which 
to establish the truth of the hypothesis. At the best the 
relation between the pink flesh of crustaceans and that of 
certain trout and salmon is merely an inference, and 
there is little reason for accepting the conclusion as to 
cause and effect. 

Yarrell must have felt suspicious as to the subject when 


he wrote:} ‘The’ qualities “of the “salmon as food are 

ascribed to the richness of the crustaceans, etc., upon 

which the fish subsists; but the salmon trout (salmo 

trutta) lives very much in some localities on the same 

— of food and never acquires the same exquisite 
vor.”” 

Seeley could not have accepted the theory without 
question, for he said: ‘‘Not much is known of the food of 
the salmon while they are in the sea, but they feed 
greedily on sand-eels, smelts, sea-urchins, star-fishes, 
shrimps, and other crustacea, and the fry of all kinds of 
sea fishes. In rivers they take bait such as lug worms.’’ 

Another author, Richardson, I believe, states that ‘‘sal- 
mon do not feed exclusively on crustaceans and the eggs 
of echinoderms at sea, but upon sand eels, capelin, her- 
ring, and various marine animals. At the mouths of 
rivers they take artificial flies freely, and the common 
earthworm is a deadly bait.’ 

The land-locked salmon does not feed upon red crust- 
aceans, nor do the fresh-water trouts; yet their flesh is 
frequently as highly colored as that of the sea-run sal- 
mon. The fry of the sea salmon while in fresh water 
subsist upon small insects, worms, larvae of flies, and 
beetles, and these little fish have pink flesh, although 
their food is not red. A Greenland trout, described by 
Fabricius, feeds upon capelin, herrings, sticklebacks, 
small crabs, worms, and spawn of fishes; yet its flesh is 
beautifully colored. 

The lake trout (‘‘namaycush’’) feeds principally, in 
some waters, upon suckers, burbots, and lake herring, 
and its meat is reddish or orange. The white fishes live 
chiefly upon small crustaceans and insects, but they have 
white flesh. The lake herring is notorious as a consumer 
of the eggs of white-fish,and they do not change the 
color of its meat. The grayling eats crustaceans, includ- 
ing fresh-water shrimps, and its flesh is white. The 
smelt also subsists chiefly upon shrimp in some rivers, 
yet it is a white-meated fish. The cod consumes many 
highly-colored crustaceans. The common mackerel and 
the river alewife do the same, but none of these have sal- 
mon-colored flesh. 

The fresh-water shrimps or fleas, called gammari in 

the books, vary greatly in color, few of them being pink 
or red. There is probably no other crustaceans as well 
known, and as widely distributed in our trout waters. A 
little examination at Caledonia Creek, for example, where 
the shrimp are highly colored, will show that the trout 
(brook trout) feeding upon the same shrimp vary greatly 
in the color of their flesh. In Colorado recently the 
writer opened a great many brook trout, introduced from 
the East, all of them males of about the same size, all 
taken at the same time and place, and found the color to 
range from whitish to deep salmon. 
g It is not a pleasant task to attack accepted theories, 
but due consideration of the facts set forth above has 
forced me to state my disbelief in the long current ex- 
planation of the cause of the pink flesh of salmon and 
trout. In the presence of so many contradictory observa- 
tions the explanation simply does not explain. -s 


OUR FIRST FISH IN THE PACIFIC 


‘‘Well, by the great horn spoon!’ It was Jack who 
was speaking, and we were standing at the far end of the 
wharf at Long Beach, Southern California, staring at a 
fish he had just landed, as it lay wriggling on the wharf. 
It was a mackerel about eight inches long; and as Jack 
proceeded to unhook it, he further remarked: “If this 
isn’t enough to cramp a dog.”’ 

‘‘Keep still, say no more, here is the mate to it,’’ I said, 
as a jerk at the line on the end of my twenty-foot bam- 
boo pole admonished me that I had a fish hooked. I 
swung the fish up, describing the larger part of a great 
circle in so doing, and laid the fish alongside of Jack’s. 
He gave a snort of disgust, then I laughed and he 
laughed. 

‘*We have caught trout on the North Shore, no larger 
than those mackerel,’’ I said. 
we Yes, in some sinall stream, but here we have the 
whole Pacific Ocean, and this is the fishing it affords us.’’ 

There was more than a suggestion of infinite scorn in 
Jack’s tones as he said this, but we baited our hooks 
again and cast into the briny deep, which was at least 
eighteen feet below us, and was rising and falling in 
regular pulsations as the long swells came in and break- 
ing several hundred feet in from where we stood, ran far 
up on the sands which form the beautiful beach from 
which the place takes its name. There was no sugges- 
tion that it was winter. The calendar read Dec. 3, but 
the sky was blue and the sun was hot, the trees masses of 
living green, to be sure, they were orange, lemon, eu- 
calyptus, and pepper trees—but then—— 

In the distance were the mountain peaks bare and 
brown, later we saw some of them white with snow. Off 
to the west Point Fermin, jutted out far into the sea, on 
the extreme point stood the light-house and a long uplift 
of land thirty-tive miles south-west from where we stood 
showed where Santa Catalina Island rose from the ocean, 
and furnished a good breakwater for San Pedro Bay. 
Here and there a white sail marked the place of a tishing- 
boat; a long trail of smoke off southward was a signal to 
us that an ocean steamship was on the up course. Over 
in the roadstead toward Point Fermin, a large three- 
masted vessel was discharging a cargo of lumber by 
means of ‘‘lighters,’’ for the lumber docks of San Pedro. 
But what are these lubberly-looking forms which come 
pitching and rolling, leaping and diving, swirling and 
swashing along just outside the breakers? There must 
be a hundred of them. ‘The porpoises,’’ quoth Jack, 
“great pigs of things, they remind me of a lot of awk- 
ward school boys playing.’’ They evidently know what 
they are about, for when near the wharf all go under 
water and do not reappear until a oak Sees beyond, 
and then on they go down toward itos Bay. What 
is that black head sticking up out yonder for a half mo- 
ment then disappearing? That’s a seal. The seal came 
nearer until we had a good view of it. ‘‘Git down there, 
you critter,’ Jack said, as it thrust its head out of the 
water quite close to where our lines were. ‘The beast 
grinned at me,’’ he said, apologetically, as the seal dis- 
appeared at his command. Now there is a commotion, 
down the wharf where a sail-boat has run up. We go to 
see what is the cause of the excitement, and find the 
boat has a shark in tow. It is quite dead, and with nruch 
ado is hoisted on the wharf. It is a thresher shark, a 
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trifle over eight feet long. We punch it in the side ex- 
amine its teeth and slap the planks with its queer tail. 

“‘Hain’t you glad you're here, old fellow?’’ said Jack, 
giving me a punch in the ribs. 

“Just see the strange beasts, and fishes, and things 
which do abound hereabouts.”’ 

““Yes,”’ I responded. ‘But the fish are not noteworthy 
either for size or variety.’’ 

“That's so,”’ he cheerfully assented. ‘‘But then we’re 
fishing in the Pacific Ocean just the same.”’ 

I could not deny this, so we went to fishing again. 
How many did we get? Honest now. Well, we caught 
and safely landed seven mackeiel, ranging from five to 
eight inches long; five smelts of about the same size; 
two sardelloes, and one pompano. Laden with these, all 
told, including basket, they would weigh perhaps three 
pounds, we wended our way homeward at the time of 
the going down of the sun, and thus ended our first fish- 
ing in the great and mighty ocean. 


Coton, Cal. 

GUDDLING TROUT. 

Auburn, Cal.—Some time ago there were several 
articles upon this form of sport; and it seemed to be the 
concensus of opinion that it was no sport at all. Some of 
the writers even questioned the possibility of capturing 
trout in the hands, in the way described. The term 
“guddling’’ was even sneered at, as a fitting name for an 
unsportsmanlike pursuit. I confess that in my youth 
I used to “guddle,”’ myself occasionally, the knack of it 
having been handed down in the family from my Scotch 
“forbears.’’ Poor, misguided boy, I did not know it was 
unsportsmanlike in those days! Doubtless had I done 
so, 1 would never have tickled a trout. 

So, when the question of guddling was ‘‘on.”’ in Forest 
and Stream columns, and I found the popular sentiment 
overwhelmingly against the practice, I discreetly held my 


Myron COOLEY. 


The other day I was reading one of the works of the 
Scotch author, 8. R. Crockett, and came across a chapter 
entitled ‘Legitimate Sport.’’ It gave me such delight in 
the reading that I thought I would quote, almost entire, 
for the benefit of the readers of ‘‘our’’ paper. I will have 
to preface the story with a short explanation. 

he work quoted from is entitled ‘‘The Lilse Sunbon- 
net,’’ and no doubt has been read by many who will see 
these lines; but for the benefit of those who have never 
seen it, I am going to beg the author’s permission to 
steal the chapter. 

It is a good, clean, healthy love story, such as I confess 
to an eae of, even yet. It is strong of the Scotch 
vernacular, and in that respect also is congenial to my 
taste. 

The young hero of the tale, Ralph Peden by name, and 
a divinity student by occupation, has had a slight mis- 
understanding with his sweetheart, Winsome Charteris, 
and she slips out of the house while he is in conversation 
“wi’ her granny,’’ and takes her away to a mountain 
stream in ‘“‘fair Galloway,’’ in company with a cottar’s 
lad named Andra Kissock. This “bit laddie,’’ Andra, 
has a fervid imagination, and about this time is fevered 
by some letters from his brother in far America, and in 
consequence is continually ‘playin’ Injun,’’ as our 
youngsters would term it. This explanation is needed to 
make intelligible some of Andra’s actions and expres- 
sions, and now to our tale. I quote: 

Bes passed through the yard to the gate which led to 
the hill. As he was crossing the brook which flows 
partly over, and peasy under the road at the horse 
watering-place, he looked down into the dell among the 
tangles of birch, and the thick viscous foliage of the 

m-berried elder. There he caught the flash of a light 
ress, and as he climbed the opposite grassy bank on his 
way to the village, he saw immediately beneath him the 
maiden of his dreams and his love-verses. Now she 
leaped merrily from stone to stone; now she bent stealth- 
ily over till her palms came together in the water; now 


she paused to dash her hair back from her flushed face. 
And all the time the water glimmered and sparkled 
about her feet. With her was Andra Kissock, a bare- 


legged, bonnetless squire of dames. Sometimes he pur- 
sued the wily burn trout with relentless ferocity, and the 
silent intentness of a sleuth hound. Often, however, he 
would pause, and with his finger indicate some favorite 
stone to Winsome. Then the young lady, utterly forget- 
ful of all else, and with a tremulous eagerness, delicately 
circumvented the red-spotted beauties. 

Once, throwing her head back to clear the tumbling 
avalanches of her hair, she chanced to see Ralph standing 
silent above. For a moment Winsome was annoyed. 
She had gone to the hill brook with Andra, so that she 
need not speak further with Ralph Peden, and here he 
had followed her. But it did not need a second look to 
see that he was infinitely more embarrassed than she. 
This is the thing, above all others. which is fitted to make 
a woman calm and collected. It allows her to take the 
measure of her opportunity, and assures her of her super- 
or So, with a gay and quipsome wave of her hand 
in which Ralph was conscious of some faint resemblance 
to her grandmother, she called to him: 

“Come down and help us catch some trout for supper.”’ 

Ralph descended, digging his heels determinedly into 
the steep bank till he found himself in the bed of the 
streamlet. Then he looked at Winsome for an explana- 
tion. This was something he had not practiced in the 
water of Leith. Andra Kissock glared at him with a ter- 
rible countenance, in which contempt was supposed to 
blend with a sullen ferocity characteristic of the noble 
savage. The effect was slightly marred by a black streak 
of mud, which was drawn from the angle of his mouth to 
the roots of his hair. Ralph thought from his expression 
that trout-fishing of this kind did not agree with him, 
and proposed to help Winsome instead of Andra. 

This proposal had the effect of drawing a melo-dra- 
matic “Ha, ha!’’ from that youth, ludicrously out of 
keeping with his usual demeanor. Once he had seena 
play-acting show unbeknown to his mother, when Meg 
aN sister) had taken him to Cairn Edward September 
air. 

So, ‘Ha, ha!’’ he said, with a look of smothered des- 
peration which to the unprejudiced observer suggested a 
pain in his inside. ‘‘You guddle troot!’’ he cried, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘I wod admire to see ye! Ye wod only fyle (dirty) 
yer shoon, an’ yer braw breeks!”’ 

Ralph glanced at the striped underskirt over which 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Winsome had looped her dress. It struck him with as- 
tonishment to note how she managed to keep it clean and 
dry. when Andra was apparently wet to the neck. 

‘I do not know that I shall be of any use,” he said, 
meekly; “but I shall try.” 

Winsome was standing poised on a stone, bending like 
a little maid, her hands in the clear water. There had 
been a swift and noiseless rush underneath the stone; a 
few grains of sand rose up where the white underpart of 
the trout had touched it as it glided beneath. Slowly and 
imperceptibly Winsome’s hand worked its way beneath 
the stone. With the fingers of one hand she made that 
shght swirl of the water, which is supposed by expert 
‘‘guddiers”’ to fascinate the trout, and to render them in- 
capable of resisting the beckoning fingers. Andra 
watched breathlessly from the bank above. Ralph came 
nearer to see the issue. The long, slender fingers, shin- 
ing mellow in the eo water, were just closing when 
the stone, on which Ralph was tending precariously, 
toppled over and fell into the burn with a splash. The 
trout darted out, and in a moment was down stream into 
the biggest pool for miles. 

Winsome rose with a flush of disappointment, and 
looked very reproachfully at the culprit. Ralph, who had 
followed the stone, stood up to his knees in the water, 
looking the picture of crestfallen humility. ; 

Overhead on the bank Andra danced madly like an 
imp. He would not have dared to speak to Ralph on any 
other occasion, but guddling, like curling, loosens the 
tongue. He who fails, or causes the failures of others, 
is certain to hear very plainly of it from those who ac- 
company him to this very dramatic kind of fishing. 

“O’ a’ the stupid asses!”’ cried that young man. ‘“Was 
there ever sic a beauty? a pund wecht gin it was an 
oonce! an’ to fa’ off a stane like a six-month’s wean.”’ 

His effective condemnation made Winsome laugh. 
Ralph laughed along with her, which very much in- 
creased the anger of Andra. Andra was moved to the 
extremity of scorn. 

“Hey, mon!’’ he called to Ralph, who was standing in 
the water’s edge; “hey. mon!’’ he cried. 

*‘Well Andra, what is it?’ asked Winsome Charteris, 
looking up after a moment. She had been busy think- 
ing. 

“Tell that chap fra Enbro (Edinburgh),’’ said Andra, 
collecting all his spleen into one tremendous and an- 
nihilating phrase—‘him that tummilt aff the stane— 
that there’s a feck o’ paddocks (a good many frogs) up 
there in’ the bog. He micht gang up there an’ guddle 
for paddocks. It wod be safer for the like o’ him!”’ The 
ironical method is the favorite mode or vehicle of humor 
among the common orders of Galloway. Andra was a 
master in it. 

‘*‘Andra,”’ siid Winsome, warmly, ‘‘you must not——”’ 

‘*Please let him say whatever he likes. My awkward- 
ness deserves it all,’’ said Ralph, with becoming meek- 
ness. 

“I think you had better go home now,’’ said Winsome; 
“it will soon be time for you to bring the kye home.”’ 

“Ha ye aneuch troots for the mistress’s denner?’’ 
said Andra, who knew very well how many there were 

“There are the four that you got, and the one I got 
beneath the bank, Andra,’’ answered Winsome. 

“‘Nane o’ them haf the size o’ the yin that he fleyed 
(frightened) frae ablow (below) the big stane,’’ said 
Andra. 

“It’s near kye-time,’’ again said Winsome. ‘“‘I’se no 
gaun a fit till I hae showed ye baith what it is to guddle. 
For ye mauna gang awa’ to Enbro, an’ think that how- 
kin’ (wi’ a lassieto help ye) in among the gravel is gud- 
dlin’. You see here!’ cried Andra, and before either 
Winsome or Ralph could say a word, he had stripped 
himself to his very brief breeches and ragged shirt, and 
was wading into the deepest part of the pool beneath the 
waterfall. 

Here he scurried and scuttled for all the world like a 
dipper, with his breast showing white like the bird, as 
he walked along the bottom of the pool. Most of the 
time his head was beneath the water, as well as all the 
rest of his body. His arms bored their way round the 
intricacies of the boulders at the bottom. His brown and 
freckled hands pursued the trout beneath the banks. 
Sometimes he would have one in each hand at the sume 
time. 

When he caught them he had a careless and reckless 
way of throwing them up on the bank without looking 
where he was throwing. The first one he threw in this 
way took effect on the cheek of Ralph Peden to his ex- 
ceeding astonishment. 

Winsome again cried ‘‘Andra!’”’ warningly, but Andra 
was far too busy to listen; beside, it is not easy to hear 
with one’s head under water, and the frightened trout 
flashing in lightning wimples athwart the pool. 

But for all that. the fisherman’s senses were acute, 
even under the water; for as Winsome and Ralph were 
not very energetic in catching the fish which found them- 
selves so unexpectedly frisking on the green grass, one or 
two of them (putting, apparently, their tails in their 
mouths, and letting go, as with the release of a steel 
spring) turned a splashing somersault into the pool. An- 
dra did not seem to notice them as they fell, but in a lit- 
tle while he looked up with a trout in his hand, the peat- 
water running in bucketfuls from his hair and shirt, his 
face full of indignation. 

“*Ye’re littin’ them back again!’’ he exclaimed, looking 
fiercely at the trout in his hand. ‘This is the second 
time I hae catched this yin wi’ the wart on its tail!’’ he 
said. ‘‘D’ye think I’m catchin’ them for fun, or to gie 
them a change o’ air for their healths, like fowk thot 
come frae Enbro?’’ 

“Andra, I will not allow——’’ Winsome began, who 
felt that on the ground of Craig Ronald, a guest of her 
grandmother’s should be respected. s 

But before she had got further, Andra was again under 
water, and again the trout began to rain out, taking oc- 
casional local effect upon both of them. 

Finally Andra looked up with an air of triumph. “It 
taks ye a’ yer time to grup them on the dry land, I’m 
thinkin’,’’ said he, with some fine scorn; “‘ye had better 
try the paddocks. It’s safer.’”’ So, shaking himself like 
a water-dog, he climbed up on the grass, where he col- 
lected the fish into a large fishing-basket which Winsome 
had brought. He looked them over, and said as he 


handled one of them: 
“Oh, ye’re there, are ye? I kenned I wad get ye some 
Ye hae nae business i’ this pool, any- 


day, impidence. 
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way. Ye belang hauf a mile faurer up, my lad; ye’ll 
bite off nae moir o’ my heuks. There maun be three o’ 
them i’ his guts, the noo——”’ 

Here Winsome looked a meaning look at him, upon 
which Andra said: 

“I’m juist gaun. Ye needna tell me that it’s kye-time. 
See you an’ be hame to tak’ in yer grannie’s tea. Ye’re 
thoir likely to be ahint yer time than me.”’ 

Having sped this Parthian shaft, Andra betook himself 
over the moor with his backful of spoil. 

There now, you sneerers at guddling; how do you like 
that picture? 

Can you not smell the moist, sweet scent of the purling 
stream; can you not see the dancing shadows of the 
leaves on the white sand; or the ‘‘frightened trout flash- 
ing in lightning wimples athwart the pool?’’ 

Go to! There is fishing and fishing! It all depends 
upon the spirit in which it is done—whether for sport, or 
I was going to say, profit—but will substitute = 

REFAR. 





“We Anglers.” 

Mr. Joseph Ferris, of No. 202 Hope street, Glasgow, sends us an 
angling song, which in words and air is so aking that we have re- 
produced the musicfto go with it. E ANGLERS. 

Wha on a bonnie morn in May 

Get up before the break o’ day 

And to the rivers make their way? 
We anglers, we anglers, 

And even altho’ the weather’s wat 

Wha no a button care for that 

Nae mair than duck or water rat? 
We anglers, we anglers. 


Wha on their way to hae a wap 
Abhor the very name o’ Nap. 
And never, never taste a drap? 
We anglers, we anglers, 
Wha wonder mony a weary mile, 
’ Through bog and moss, o’er dyke and style, 
And sing and whistle a’ the while? 
We anglers, we anglers. 


Wha hae the quick and ready e’e 

A glint o’ rising fish to see? 

Wha gently o’er them drap their flee? 
We anglers, we anglers. 

Wha see the swirl, wha feel the pook, 

Wha gie the twitch to fix the hook, 

Wha creel them for their freens to cook? 
We anglers, we anglers. 


And when the fish are takin’ weel, 
Wha sometimes get a guid fu’ creel, 
Wha like its sonsy wecht to feel? 
We anglers, we anglers. 
But ‘‘noos and thans” things look gey black 
When troot and greyl’in winna tak, 
Wha then vow they will ne’er gae back? 
We anglers, we anglers. 


Wha after just a guid nicht’s rest, 
Forget their vows and a’ the rest, 
And start again wi’ keener zest? 
We anglers, we anglers. 
Wha o’ contentment keep the key, 
Wha’re just as gude as men can be, 
Wha hardly ever tell a lee? 
We anglers, we anglers. 


MASSACHUSETTS sASSOCIATION. 


Boston, Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
annual dinner of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association—an occasion always looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of interest—came off last 
evening at Young’s Hotel,and from a variety of causes it 
was the general opinion that it was the most successful 
symposium ever enjoyed by the members and their 
friends. The committee entrusted with the arrange- 
ments were: John Fottler, Jr., chairman; Wm. B. 
Smart, secretary; B. C. Clark, C. I H. Woodbury, 
Walter M. Brackett, Dr. Heber Bishop and W. B. 
Hastings. I can bear witness that they all did faithful 
work, especially Dr. Bishop and Artist Brackett, to 
whom were entrusted the important items of music and 
decorations. The walls of the hall were hung with the 
best fish and game paintings of Mr. Brackett and his 
son, Arthur. Splendid heads of elk and moose were 
shown, while upon the tables were elegantly mounted 
specimens of all the game birds, including a fine speci- 
men of the Mongolian pheasant, which is to be intro- 
duced into this region under the auspices of the 
association. The invited guests present were Gov. 
Wolcott, Rev. M. J. Savage, Capt. John C. Wyman, 
Speaker Meyer of the House of Representatives, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Senator Smith, chairman of the Fish 
and Game Committee; Fish Commissioners E. A. 
Brackett of Massachusetts, Wm. H. Shurtleff, Wm. H. 
Griffin and Nathaniel Wentworth of New Hampshire, 
J. W. Titcomb of Vermont, and Henry O. ae of 
Maine, P. A. Chase, president of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission; A. M. Howe and Theodore Tyndale, 
well known members of the bar. For the musical part 
of the programme Dr. Bishop furnished Tom Henry’s 
orchestra and a band of colored singers furnished 
instrumental and vocal music, and yoa may be sure 
that there was plenty and all good. The menu was an 
elaborate one, and included about all the game in season, 
in addition to a saddle of moose that had been in the 
cold storage several weeks and which proved very tooth- 
some. When cigars were reached President Clark spoke 
as follows: 

Brethren of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association: : 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of congratulating you 
upon this brilliant gathering, and of extending in your name 
and on your behalf to all our guests who have honored us with 
their genial presence to-night, the heartiest and most cordial 
welcome which the warmest hospitality can offer. 

I need hardly remind the older members who are present 
that this occasion is the twenty-first birthday of our Associa- 
tion, dating from the time when in 1874 our organization began 
its existence and was duly incorporated by the authority of 
the General Court under the name of the ‘“‘Massachusetts An- 

? Associ i ” 
art that ae purpose of the Association as defined in the 
Act of Incorporation was “for the purpose of securing and en- 
forcing proper restrictions upon the taking and killing of fish, 
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shell-fish, and bivalves; the promotion of fish cuiture, and the 
introduction of new species and varieties of fish, and to dis- 
seminate information relating thereto.” 

Three years later we assumed our present name, and to our 
powers were added “the promotion of the culture and the in- 
troduction of new species of game.” 

In reviewing the history of the Association from its infancy 
to the time when we have attained our majority, the most 
noticeable and striking fact is the growth and development of 
the Association, in the constantly increasing interest in this 
as well as in other States, near and remote, in the culmination 
of enlightened — sentiment in relation not only to the 
preservation and protection, but to the propagation of fish and 
game. ; 

“Much has been done but more remains to do,” and when 
we learn of the laws which have been passed in Minnesota and 
Dakota, and nearer home, the contemplated action of the Leg- 
islatures of Maine and New Jersey, we may well realize that in 
our own State of Massachusetts, which commenced to legislate 
on this subject seventy-three years ayo, our laws still need 
amendments and additions, and we should see to it that we do 
not fall behind. 

With associations as with men, we must fully realize those 
strong words of James Russell Lowell: 


** No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him. There is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will.” 


In the brief space of time at my command [ can only give 
you one illustration of the kind of work which engages, at the 
present moment, the attention of this Association. 

I refer to the proposed legislation in regard to lobsters. An 
increase of more than 50 men engaged in this fishery in 1894, 
an increase of over 3,000 pots, and a decrease of more than 
52,000 lobsters in the total catch, the decrease from 71,000 egg- 
bearing lobsters in 1890 to 32,700 in 1893, and 34,500 in 1894, 
have at last impressed not only the consumers of this most de- 
sirable food supply, butalso the fishermen themselves. who now 
seem to be alive to the fact that at no distant day this industry, 
by which they live, will be of little value unless some decided 
step is taken, and that immediately. 

A single illustration, as to locality, will suffice. At Co- 
hasset, on the South Shore, there are engaged in the capturing 
of lobsters 22 men who took during 1894, 80,000 lobsters, this 
being the third locality in our bay in point of importance. 

A close season has been always objected to by these men, but 
to-day at the hearing before the Joint Committee at the State 
House I presented a paper signed by 19 out of the 22 fishermen, 
asking for a close season for the months of June and July. 

If this action is taken and the penalty of a fine and the con- 
fiscation of any pots found set in the Bay is enforced, and no 
lobsters allowed to be sold in the State during those months, 
there will be no difficulty as to the future supply of mature 
lobsters. 

The abundant increase naturally yielded is seen from the 
fact that the 4,026 egg-bearing lobsters collected at the United 
States Commission Station, at Wood’s Holl, Mass., produced 
97,635,000 eggs, which produced 69,000,000 fry, or seventy per 
cent. of all eggs taken; 14,000,000 of the eggs were had, so that 
the true per cent. hatched was 83. 

The introduction of the Mongolian Pheasant promis.s to be a 
great success in Massachusetts. Twenty eight of these birds 
were sent to Oregon in 1881, and their increase was phenome- 
nal. The game warden estimated the number killed last sea- 
son in three months, in Linn County alone, at 13,000, and two 

ears ago 1,200 dozen of these birds were sent to one dealer in 
se Francisco. This is a fine game bird, and a delicious morsel 
of food. It is hardy and has two recommendations, the impor- 
tance of which can hardly be overestimated It feeds on the 
ome and enemies of the crops, and it does not drive out other 

irds. 

Now we have the advantage of thorough organization, and a 
modest though constantly accumulating fund, and judging 
from the statement made to you recently by my predecessor in 
office, that of late years there has been no measure advocated 
by us which has been defeated, and, on the other hand, no 
measure has crystallized into law which we have opposed, we 
have every reason to believe that we have only to use our best 
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efforts wisely and carefully in the prosecution of the work be- 
fore us, and we may have faith that they will be crowned with 
success, 

And now one word, in closing, as to the motive which should 
serve to encourage us in our labors, for I take it that the best 
results are accomplished in this world by individuals and by 
the associations where there exists a sentiment which acts as an 
inspiration. Back of the artist’s and the sculptor’s work is the 
dream which neither ever realizes in marble or on the canvas 
—back of the great lawyer’s argument and fee lie his worship 
of law, order, and justice—back of the work of the great phy- 
sician with its compensation is the privilege of helping the 
world to bear its pains—back of the work of the clergyman 
with its beneficent and kindly ministries lie the souls of men 
and the reflection that he works not only for time but for eter- 
nity—back of the skill of the manufacturer is a finer product 
than was ever woven or twisted by loom or spindle—and so if 
the “‘undevout astronomer is mad” far more so is the undevout 
and thoughtless hunter. For the appreciative sportsman there 
exists a vast world of beauty, where nature, in all her varying 
moods, conspiring to delight his eye and feed his better nature, 
spreads before him all her treasures, and he is rested and re- 
freshed by her for all the work of life as he views the darting 
life of the fish, the ever-recurring miracle of the flight of birds, 
the tints of the sea-shell, the rustle of the autumn leaves, and 
the plash of the wave on the pebbly beach. 


‘** He goes forth under the open sky, and lists 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth, and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice. The hills . 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 

* In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste,” 

all are his. 

A great heritage has come to him, and feeling the responsi- 
bility of having, to some extent, dominion over the fish of the 
sea and over the fowls of the air. and in gratitude for his en- 
joyment of it all he unselfishly desires to do something, in his 
small way, to hand this inheritance down unimpaired to those 
who shall live when the dust rests upon his memory. 


The other after dinner speakers were Gov. Wolcott, 
Speaker Meyer, Rev. Mr. Horton, Captain Wyman, Rev. 
Mr. Savage, Mr. Tyndale and Commissioners Shurtleff 
of New Hampshire, Stanley of Maine and Titcomb of 
Vermont. They were all interesting, containing, as 
they did, appropriate hits at some of the peculiarities 
of rod and gun men, as well as sound and practical 
words upon the importance of fish and game protection. 
In conclusion let me say that Mr. B. C. Clark, the new 
president, has three important qualifications for his 
new position—means, inclination and time. In the 
past he has employed all these liberally in behalf of the 
association—that he will do in the future goes without 
saying. Wm. B. SMart. 


Revolvers Not Essential in Florida. 


Hawthorn, Fla.—Editor of Forest and Stream: I 
have read carefully all of Alfred C. Harmsworth’s letter 
on Florida fishing. His statement that we dislike En- 
glishmen from envy is not true. Whenever Englishmen 
show desirable qualities they aré fully appreciated. But 
in most cases Englishmen show so little common sense, 
good judgment and attractiveness, that we feel disgusted, 
or a sympathy for them, not envy, I assure you. 

The main point I wish to ak of is this statement in 
his letter of Jan. 26: ‘‘Down in Florida, and especially in 
South Florida, human life is held at a discount... A 
shooting is almost an everyday occurrence.’”’ Then he 
advises all Britishers or men from the Northern States, to 
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take a revolver and have it at all times. He says that we 
have a large lot of villains here, and that our juries will 
not return verdicts against them for fear of revenge. 
These are ugly falsshoods. 

I appeal to the thousands of pleasure-seekers and sports- 
men who come to Florida every winter, to bear witness 
that each and every one of them who have come here, 
acting as they should, if they have not had the very best 
return for it. They have had no need for the revolver, 
unless to shoot a snake, ’gater, or at a mark. Eleven or 
twelve years ago, when whiskey was sold in every little 
town, and the cowktoys would get drunk and raise the 
wind, it was quite frequent that one of them got a bullet 
that was deserved. Now things bave changed. In very 
few places without police force sufficient to control these 
things is there any whiskey sold? The people of Florida 
to-day are the most temperate, most moral, and most 
ready to do a stranger a favor of any State in the Union. 
There is less stealing here than in _ = I know of. 
We leave our houses all open night and day, in the coun- 
try and small towns. Mr. Harmsworth’s friend, Hart, is 
a fair sample of the Florida cracker—kind, obliging, 
faithful, brave, and easily satisfied. The twelve years 
that I have been shooting and fishing all over Florida, I 
have met many like Guid: Hart, but none that want to 
shoot me. 

W. S. Moore. 


THE SHARK AS GAME FISH. 


*T Some years ago I had the temerity to advocate, I think 
in the Forest and Stream, the shark as a game fish, de- 
scribing some of my experiences with these creatures in 
Florida from the mouth of the St. John’s to Loggerhead. 

When a dozen men are arrayed against a shark it is an 
unequal fight, but let one man challenge an ordinary ten- 
foot shark and there is sport for either one and sometimes 
for both. : 

Some of the finest sport I have ever had with a rod was 
with a small oil shark at Santa Catalina Island, Southern 
California. Vicious sharks are unknown here, but on the 
west side of the island in a perfect miniature harbor, that 
almost cuts the island in two, is found a harmless metn- 
ber of the family, known as the oil shark, which affords 
fine sport. It attains a length of about 5 1-2 feet, anda 
weight of from 40 to 70 pounds, and apparently frequents 
the shallow waters of the upper harbor to feed. 

One morning we left Avalon, the little town of the 
island where the hotels are, for Catalina harbor, makin 
the trip of about fifteen miles in an hour and a half, an 
anchoring in Isthmus Cove, walked over the narrow 
isthmus to the harbor where we soon took our places on 
the beach. I had a 16-ounce bass-rod which I had fitted 
with a short split bamboo trout tip. The line was 500 feet 
of 18 strand cuttyhunk, very small and light, two feet of 
piano-wire leader, and a stout, though not large hook, 
about the size used for cod and hake in the East. 

The fish were well out from shore, and it was ne 
to unr2el about one hundred feet of line, and throw it 
out, as the bait was a three-pound fish, too heavy to cast 
with the rod. 5 

There were five in the party, all trying to break the 
record for the largest fish on the lightest rod. I had 
fastened my line on a small stick as a tell-tale, and it was 
not long before it dropped and began to run out. I gave 
it about twenty feet, then hooked my fish. As it felt the 
cold steel, the shark, a finely-shaped, harmless fellow at 
least five feet in length, dashed clear of the water in as 
fine a rise as I ever saw a black bass make, shook its head 
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a moment, falling back with a crash and making the reel 
sing “and play. A companion timed me, and doing my 
best it was aboutStwenty minutes before I could bring 
this fancy fish to,the beach in a foot or more of water 
and within reach] of the gaff. It fought me at every 
turn, taking in all four hundred feet of line; making des- 
perate rushes in every direction, and several times almost 
taking me into the water to save the rod. Repeatedly 
the fish, which is known to science as ‘‘Galeorhinus 
zyopterus,”’ went into the air; then it would rush at the 
beach quicker than I could reel in and turn and make a 
run down the harbor that threatened rod, reel, and line. 
It was a good pull for a boy to haul the thrashing fish 
out of water, but finally we had it on the sands where 
it was found to weigh a little less than sixty pounds, 
which I considered a good catch for twenty minutes 
when the trout tip of a split bamboo and an 18-strand line 
is taken into consideration. 

Each of the - caught a shark. One completely de- 
moralized a while many hooks and much tackle was 
lost on others; but I think I could have managed a six- 
footfish with ease. 

If we had not known the fish to be sharks we would 
have considered the fishing fine sport; in fact, it was cer- 
tain no game fish made a better fight for its life than 
did these sharks of Catalina Harbor. 

This section of the island has no hotel, but there isa 
good one eight miles away at Little Harbor, and others 
at Avalon, reached by launch daily; or if one desired to 
<> the isthmus, winter and summer, is a good locality, 
quail, dove, and wild goat being plentiful in the im- 
mediate vicinity. There are no dangerous sharks here, 
the place being famous for its bathing; the sharks being 
a small-mouthed oil shark. 


PISCATOR. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Silk Worms. 

I have a letter from Mr. Charles F. Orvis which is 
self explanatory. ‘ ‘Have just read with interest your 
article in Forest and Stream on silk worm gut. 

-**You are, I think, just right in saying that the 
‘working and dressing’ of the silk worm gut is nothing 
more than removing the outer skin, and I will add that 
I do not believe a word about anything being used in 
removing this outer skin, for I feel sure that the skin is 
nothing more than the covering of the silk sac, and we 
found after the strands of gut were quite dry that this 
skin came off quite easily and was quite brittle. 

‘*We drew fine strands of gut from some Chinese 
worms that we procured, and when this outer skin was 
removed the surface of the gut was just perfect; glossy 
and strong and excellent. There has been a good deal 
of nonsense written about this.silk worm gut business, 
I think. 

‘‘The silk composing the cocoons of the native 
worms we experimented with was of good strength and 
of large quantity, but the silk sacs in the worms when 
we came to draw them were not at all well filled. I 
think it is not possible that the large amount of silk 
that there was in the cocoons could have come from the 
silk in the sacs as we found them, but I think the worm 
secreted the silk rapidly at the expense of its full, large 
body as it spun the cocoon. . 

‘**The sacs in the Chinese worms were as large in 
diameter as those in the native worms, but they were 
not as long as the sacs of the natives. The diameter of 
the sacs of the native worms was very small when com- 

with the size of the body. 

**I do not know that you, being a fly fisherman, will 
care to have such a long letter about worms, but you 
should not write about worms unless you expect to hear 
from others on the subject of worms. ’’ 

Since the death of Dr. Garlick Mr. Orvis is the only 
one that I know who has experimented in taking gut 
from native silk worms, and what he says will be read 
with interest. Gut from Chinese worms that I have 
had with the outer skin still on it peeled much as Mr. 
Orvis states when it was very dry, in fact, would fall 
off of itself in places when coiling or uncoiling the 
strands, but in other places it adhered for years. I 
imagine the process of removing the outer skin is prac- 
ticed before the skin is thoroughly and fully dry, but I 
am very glad to have Mr. Orvis from his personal ex- 
perience confirm what I have written about the enamel 
or ‘‘bark’’ of the gut. This letter that I have quoted 
only confirms my belief and brings us back to the start- 
ing place, that when that ‘‘certain kind of food’’ for 
our native silk worms is found, silk producing food and 
food that will give strength to the gut, we will have the 
very best leaders that it is possible to procure from silk 
worms. A. N. CHENEY. 





RED TROUT. 


Seattle, Wash.—In your issue of December ist, Mr. S. 
C. Rice gives his view of the “‘red trout’’ question, and in 
the issue of January 5th, Mr. T. C. Austin also throws 
some light on the question. Both gentlemen state, in 
good faith, that the ‘‘red trout’’ is Kennerley’s salmon; 
yet both are mistaken in my fish, which they confuse 
with an entirely different individual, as I have taken 
pains to find out. Kennerley’s salmon exist, or, at least, 
fish tallying exactly with that description exist in both 
Lake Union and Lake Washington, and are yet running 
to a limited extent, while the fish described as ‘“‘red 
trout,’’ so called, have ceased their run entirely. 

Mr. Austin describes the actions and appearance of a 
small fish, which I first noticed at the portage between 
the two lakes, about the time the salmon commenced 
to run up from the Sound, and which I took for young 
male salmon, from the fact that those of ten or twelve 
inches in length were all males, while those of only a 
trifle larger size showed a preponderance of females. In 
general appearance they resemble very closely the jack 
salmon of the Sound, except that they are very light or 
pink-red in color, the spots showing darker on this ground 
color. This fish is what I now suppose to be Kennerley’s 
salmon, and it is running yet to a limited extent. I 
found them also in the same stream that I found my red 
trout in, and also in other small steams fowing into Lake 
Washington. But these fish are not the red trout at all. 


SN 


The fish I had reference to in my article is still, I be- 
lieve, one which differs slightly from, yet closely resem- 
bles, the common lake trout, on the way to some particu- 
lar spawning ground, and must not be confounded with 
the fish native to the stream which the red trout ascend, 
for they ascend only the one stream, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes at present. The native stream fish are rainbow 
trout, which are there the year round, and which will, 
as Mr. Austin says, ‘‘take a fly from the midst of the red 
fish.’ There are apparently two kinds of trout in Lake 
Washington and Lake Union, which look almost alike, 
yet are not alike if examined side by side, one being heavy 
and chunky in shape, while the other is slimmer and of 
more graceful lines. They are both caught on the same 
fishing grounds and with the same bait and on the same 
day, but are different fish apparently, for many reasons 
which show on close examination. Now, I have a theory 
(it is only a theory because I am not at all certain), that 
the chunky trout spawns in the lake, while the slimmer 
one goes to the stream, for they do not bite at the time of 
the red trout run, and I think they are the red trout 
spoken of in my article on that subject, because they 
conform in every detail, except color and a decided sic 
look, with the slim lake trout. .They certainly do not bite 
in the lake at this time, and they do not resemble the 
fish I take to be Kennerley’s salmon except in the same 
general way that all the family of trout resemble one an- 
other. 

The case stands this way with me. I find that a fish 
which I believe to be a species of lake trout ascends one 
particular creek running into Lake Washington for a few 
weeks in the fall in countless numbers. I can find no 
other stream used by this particular fish. In appearance, 
it is an inflamed, unhealthy red, apparently from irrita- 
tion and contact with obstacles in the stream; has what 
appear to be almost running sores, or places which would 
be produced in flesh by a splinter or thorn entering, fes- 
tering and then healing up without being extracted, leav- 
ing a hard, whitish place of the same general appearance 
of a sore on the sides. The fins and tail are whitish and 
sore looking and badly worn. White worms cling to the 

ills in such numbers sometimes that they must inter- 

ere largely with the regular work of these organs. A 
white worm of differeut appearance clings close to the 
body near the root of the fin or where the fin joins the 
body. The fish is indifferent to the presence of man, 
though in plain sight. It is of lean and slender form, but 
has very slight cleft or fork to the tail, a feature gener- 
ally pronounced in a slender fish of any kind. To sum 
up, this fish is undoubtedly diseased, wormy, sluggish, 
sick, sore, and about half-dead. Is it, then, Lcomters 
salmon? Is it a fish whose color has gained it the name 
of little red fish? I doubt it. I am not positive that I 
know Kennerley’s salmon when I meet him, yet, if he is 
such a disreputable, small-pox looking tramr as the red 
trout (for want of a better name) seems to be, , think I 
do not care to meet with him at all. 

As Mr. Rice intimates, I can stand a little or a whole 
lot of contradictory evidence, in fact, I’m looking for it 
and am glad the gentleman spoke, but I must say de- 
cidedly that I think both he and Mr. Austin have drawn 
a conclusion too quickly and have confused two fish, 
which have some general characteristics in common. 
Both gentlemen mention Lake Whatcom as the abode of 
the ‘‘red fish.’”’ I have never been to Lake Whatcom, 
but I think they describe the red fish which lives in Lake 
Washington, and it is probably identical but it is not the 
red trout by a long way. I am going to keep on investi- 
gating this subject, and if I find that my red trout is 
Kennerley’s salmon, I shall be glad to say so, for I chased 
up a rumor and found a fish at the end of it, did not rec- 
ognize the brand, and told Forest and Stream about it, 
as I think all hunters and fishermen should do when they 
find anything strange, new or interesting, for it makes 
good reading, and is the only way to settle many a vex- 
ing question and to id-ntify strangers. Forest and 
Stream has a pretty good-sized and very attentive audi- 
ence, whose lives are volumes of experience, and there is 
always some one among them who knows more about 
some particular subject than his neighbor, and gives in- 
formation free gratis when called for by a brother knight 
of the open air. It is an educator, fair, impartial. and 
just, which gives a man’s view as he sees it, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, and for that reason 
should not be abused by making a personal controversy 
of any subject. I have given my view on the red trout 
question, deducted from those ‘‘untellable’’ signs which 
we all understand but cannot express to others, and have 
read and re-read the views of Messrs. Rice and Austin. 
All may be right or all may be at sea. Quien sabe? The 
matter comes to just this: The red trout is either a new 
species of fish, or rather my hope was to give a descrip- 
tion of its habits not well-known before; or else it is Ken- 
nerley’s salmon doing some very reckless acts and in need 
of watching anyhow. I shall watch my part every time 
I get a chance, and at the first opportunity shall paddle 
over and have a ‘‘hias wawa’’ with John, an old Siwash 
who has navigated these lakes since he wasa boy. May 
be he will a ‘tale unfold.” EL COMANCHE. 





The British Nobility and Game. 


Commenting upon Mr. Hough’s note of the Gaiety 
girls’ ‘‘gag’’ that the British nobility were only of use to 
supply the game markets, Mr. Verner de Guise writers: 

‘In England when the owner of the shooting has sup- 
plied hampers of game to the companions of his day’s 
sport, sent some to-his friends, and often to the poor and 
sick, the balance is not to be thrown away, must be sold 
to dealers, whereby is afforded an abundance of cheap 
and pleasant food, a change of diet for the delicate and 
those whose incomes prevent them from ever shooting a 
pheasant on the wing, and who would otherwise be de- 
prived of enjoying such a dainty dish. ‘Pot-hunters’ is 
the last name to apply to English sportsmen, each head of 
game costing much more to produce than can be got for 
it when dead. In additior, consider the thousands of 
men, who in’ various ways gain a living from the liber- 
ality with which in England game preserves are stocked. 
It will be a good time when such a practice is the rule 
throughout the States.’”’ 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1895. 


Always fresh and original, BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 
= is even better .than -ever bef 





‘ore. The cover is most artistic 
itiful; lithographed in ten colors, it shows on the front 
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_ an attractive bouquet of the new Sweet Peas, now so fashionable 


while on the rear_isa‘bird’s eye view of FORDHOOK FARM 
where many of Burpee’s seeds are grown and where there were 
conducted the past season more than six thousand trials of vege- 
tables and flowers grown from seed. This Catalogue is really a 
complete book on seeds, as it contains 174 pages, besides several 
colored plates and special circulars. The illustrations, 400 in num- 
ber, are all true to nature, being mostly cnaneves, from photo- 
graphs, while the descriptions of both new and standard seeds are 
noteworthy for their accuracy. Messrs. W. A'TLEE BURPEE & 
CO. make the nominal charge of 10c, for the Farm Annual, which 
is less than actual cost of publication, but will be pleased to mail 
a copy free to many of our readers who intend to purchase seeds 
this spring. It contains much useful information which cannot 

had in any other form, and we strongly recommend all who 
have occasion vo buy seeds to consult the Catalogue of these well- 
known.-Philadelphia Seed Growers.—Adv. 





-— ffisheulture 


—— 
The Follett Case Ended. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the case of the appeal from the District Court in Great 
Barrington, Mass., February, 1894, where the defendants were 
convicted of netting troutc.ontrary to law in Lee Brook, in the 
town of Sheffield, Mass., and were fined, RE. Follett, $150, and 
J. M. Davis, $10, has just again come before the January session 
of the Superior Court in Pittsfield and they were again found 

uilty. R. E. Follett was convicted of taking illegally sixty 

sh, for which offense the law imposes a fine of $5 per fish; and 
J. M. Davis, who aided and abetted him of taking two fish. 
The evidence in the case divulged the fact that R. E. Follett, 
who holds the office of Fish Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut, is not a resident of that State. He admitted on cross 
examination that his home and residence was in the town of 
Sheffield, Mass. It will be remembered that Mr. Follett 
claimed he had a right to net in this Lee Brook, a portion only 
of which he holds under lease, because in June, 1893, he turned 
into the brook from his pond some twelve hundred cultivated 
trout and which he claims were fed liver and lights near the 
head of the stream. He admitted netting and taking fish down 
some two or three miles of the stream, and that in September, 
when he claimed to net them, some sixty or seventy-five days 
after he had turned in these cultivated fish, and they had run 
with the wild trout up and down three or four miles of the 
stream, he could readily distinguish his trout from the wild 
ones. The court ruled that after having turned his fish into the 
running waters of the stream he had no longer any control 
over them. ‘The sportsmen of Southern Berkshire feel gratified 
at the result of the trial, because it indorses their views of the 
illegality of the netting which has virtually destroyed one of 
the best trout streams of Southern Berkshire, and they desire 

ublicly to express their appreciation of the services of Game 
Warden Benjamin Smith, of Pittsfield, Mass., and District 
Attorney C. L. Gardner, who so ably presented the case for the 
commonwealth. REPORTER, 


New York Fish Commission. 
Gov. Morton has appointed Barnet H. Davis, of Palmyra, 
Commissioner of Fisheries to fill the vacancy caused by thé 
resignation of Robert Hamilton. e 











Game and Fish Protection. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Large Illinois Negro Discovered. 


Chicago, Ill, Feb. 1.—The Executive Committee, of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, met this afternoon. The 
result is the discovery in the association woodpile of the 
largest negro known to date. In brief, the committee found 
that they had heen asked to father, and to some extent had 
unwittingly already fathered, a legislative measure which 
would, if passed, wipe off the statute books of Illinois every 
trace of game protective legislation. Moreover, they found 
that there was extreme danger of the passage of the measure at 
an early date. 

By the above, reference is meant to the so-called Warden 
Blow bill, which was substantially indorsed by the Executive 
Committee at their last meeting, as reported in these columns. 

At that meeting there was no attorney present from the law 
committee. The bill ig age to have been endorsed at one 
time by Mr. Wolfred N. Low (this week deceased) No mem- 
ber of the committee suspected any covert meaning beneath the 
wording of the bill, and it was not examined as to its technical 
construction, With a few suggestions it was reported on favor- 
ably. At once State Warden Blow, who was at Springfield, 
attending the assembly session, busied himself in the interest of 
the bill Members of the State Association did all they could 
to infldence members of the Legislature in its favor. Senator 


eee was induced to assume the task of introducing the 
ill. 





A Good Bill for the Game Dealers. 


The discoverey of the contents of the woodpile, of the true 

inwardness of this bill, is due to just one man, and he happened 
not to be on the law committee, Mr. F. S. Baird, one of the 
prominent sportsmen of the association. Mr. Baird read over 
the measure and found that all it meant, legally construed, was 
to throw open the markets of Chicago for the sale of game the 
year round, to abolish the present game law entirely, and clean 
the State of the game and game laws at one motion. Horrified 
at this, aud made suspicious by some things he had hear 
Mr. Baird went to President Shephard, and Chairman Organ, o' 
the committee, and begged the speedy calling of another meet- 
ing. Meantime, a telegram, over President Shephard’s name 
was sent to Senator Campbell, not to introduce the bill, and 
that another meeting was called for Friday aiternoon. Warden 
Blow was by wire invited to attend the meeting, and Senator 
Campbell showed him the message. Warden Blow was not at 
= es — mentees ; dispatches from Springfield 
s at the Blow game was introduced yesterday b 
Representative Snedeker, . = 
The Bill Found Very Faulty. 
Thus the sportsmen were put in the unenviable light at 
Springfield of being divided among themselves and of not 
knowing theirown minds. This in the face of the game deal- 
er’s forces, always ——- at the Legislature, and in spite of the 
well-known hostility of the man Altgeld, Governor of un- 
fortunate Illinois, to any measure of game protection. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in some consternation, 
the Executive Committee met this afternoon. There were 
present, Messrs. Organ, ee Meyer, Wilcox and Price 
officially of the committee; Mr. F. S. Baird, the discoverer of 
the flaw in the bill, Mr, M. R. Bortree, Mr. W. J. Edbrooke, 
some representatives of the press, and others interested in pro- 
tective matters. ‘lhe meeting was made open to all. 

Mr, Mott, of the law committee, tad prepared an opinion on 
the bill, with some suggestions of improvement. This opinion 
was read, after Chairman Organ had briefly stated the purpose 
of the meeting, which he did by declaring that it looked as 
though the bill had been drafted in the interest of South Water 
street, and he did not care who heard him say it. Mr Mott’s 
legal opinion made the Blow bill out to be an injury and nota 
benefit. The present law was declared to be much better. The 
proposed bill would not prohibit the selling of robins, larks, 


etc., in open market. It made the shooting season too | 
game birds, and that at the time when the birds were young 
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and easily destroyed. It would not forbid the destruction of 
the eggs and nests of snipe, rail and other birds. The new bill 
omitted the prima facie clause in the trespass feature, and laid 
no penalty therein, and provided for too large pay for the 
warden, and this was not done contingent upon a fund raised 
by agen Big gun, but was left to stand, an amount of over 
$7,000, to paid its poorer deputies, each year, no matter 
what the license fixed. The ‘dangerous weapon clause,’’ 
to stop rifle Heating on open waters, was not germane to the 


=o of the bill. 

r, Mott pointed out that section 13 of the bill permitted the 
sale of game for three months, but that nowhere in the entire 
bill was there a word said about prohibiting the sale of game. 
at any season whatever! This covert clause, he showed, would 
leave the State practically without a law to control the mar- 
kets. The bill further covered only Illinois game, and did not 
forbid the selling of game killed outside the State. Further- 
more, while the penalty for illegal killing of game was raised, 
the fine for illegal selling of oa was put at $10, ridiculously 
low. The bill as framed would permit the trapping and netting 
of wild turkeys in Illinois, * 

The Biow bill would seem to be stringent on the exportation 
of game, but in fact it was too stringent. It had just sucha 
clause as had bee 1 shown in Kansas to be unconstitutional, an 
interefering with inter-state commerce. Decisions kindred to 
this were of record for indiana, Maine, New Jersey. The old 
law was far better. The Blow bill opened too wide a gate also 
for sportsmen to carry game out of the State. 

With these few trifling exceptions, Mr. Mott said in speak 
of the report, such as opening the selling season the year roun 
abolishing the old game law, making the business of the game 
dealer easier and not harder, and throwing open the gate for 
destraction of all the game of L[llinvis, the Blow bill now before 
the committee, was'a pretty good bill. For South Water strest 
it was a very good bill. Mr. Mott thought the bill had been 
drawn bya very clumsy or a very skillful lawyer, he.would 
not say which. He would not impugn the motives of Mr. 
Blow, who had shown himself a very active, efficient warden, 
at out-of-the-city work. He thought Mr. Blow might be sin- 
cere, but his place was at executive labors, not legislative. if 
the criterion was to be the bill now in hand. 

This then, was the bill which, if passed, would wipe out the 
old law, the only fault of which was its weak executive clauses, 
but which, section by section, almost through its entire length, 
had been tried, and proved, and passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois and found good law for the sportsmen. This, 
too, was the bill which had unwittingly been indorsed by the 
comunittee of the association, and which even now was intro- 
duced by the State Warden in spite of the request of the Presi- 
dent of the Association not to do so. 


Mr. Baird’s Plain Speech. 


Mr. Baird was asked to speak, and did so with plainness and 
frankness, 

“I do not hesitate to say that the question of protection in 
Illinois is in more danger than it ever was,” said he, “and we 
will have hard work to save the day now. I say plainly that if 
this Blow bill was not framed by South Water street, it at least 
was “ee or approved by their lawyers, and of this I have 
proof. 

Mr. Baird was at supper in a Chicago restaurant and chanced 
to meet Mr. Cooper, a lawyer friend. 

Gas see you’re going to have a new game law,”’ said Mr. 
ooper. 

“‘What law?” said Mr. Baird. 

“Well, a South Water street client brought one to me and I 
examined it.” 

‘Was it a good one?”’ 

“Good enough for South Water street,’’ Mr. Cooper said. 

“*Which one was it?” 

“The one they call the Blow bill, I think,’’ said Mr. Cooper. 
There was a sigh of astonishment at +" but Mr, Baird sai 
that he made no charge connecting Mr. Blow and the South 
Water street men, and did not charge Mr. Blow with inten- 
tionally getting up any bill to suit South Water street. All he 
knew was that it did suit South Water street and that South 
Water street wanted it passed. Still another friend, a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, had told him that a South Water street 
man had told him that the Blow bill was one the South Water 
street dealers wanted to see passed, and “were raising a little 

pot to help it along.” 

Mr. Baird said that this Blow bill would throw Illinois wide 
open for the killing and selling of her game, and would help 
destroy all the game of other States shipping game here to 
Chicago. It gave a sop to the warden in shape of a good salary, 
and in retura gave the game market opeu doors the year round, 
by means of the precious trick which had been pointed out. 
Mr. Baird said the railroads favored this bill, because they 
wanted to serve game on dining cars. He had had a tip to that 
effect. Moreover, he had been told that Gov. Altgeld would 
sign no other law but this one. Gov. Altgeld was known 
omy to believe that game should be sold ‘‘the same as butter 


Mr. Baird said South Water street had broken faith with the 
Illinois Association plainly enough. He was in favor of pro- 
hibiting the sale of game absolutely and al ther in Illinois 
now, and to declare war on the street which favored this bill. 
But he did not attempt to disguise the fact that the situation at 
Springfield was serious, and that something should be done at 
once. It made no difference whether the bill was the product 
of ignorance or of craft, and he would notsay whether a 
clumsy hand or that of a mighty shrewd lawyer had framed it. 
In any event it was extremely dangerous, and should be fought 
atonce. He intended to 7 to Springfield and fight it, no mat- 
ter what the committee did. 


For and Against. 


There was a distinct ripple of surprised interest at Mr. 
Baird’s remarks, and much whispered and open comment The 
representative of a Chicago sporting newspaper, which has long 
since committed itself neck and crop to the Blow bill, got = 
refute any allegation of duplicity against Warden Blow. The 
latter had printed the bill four months ago, in the Chicago 

and had invited comment from sportsmen on it, and 
fant 503 letters of approbation of said bill now in his inside 
pocket. This should be proof that Mr. Blow’s intentions were 
perfectly open and honest. The reprasentative of the Chicago 
paper thought you didn’t need to publish a sale of game specifi- 
cally, as would be inferred from the clause allowing only 
a short selling season. : 

Mr. Baird—‘‘T'he Supreme Court of Illinois doesn’t infer any- 
thing.” 

The newspaper man further thought game should be sold 
some of the time, else how could he ever get to eat quail. 

A member—sotto voce, ‘“‘That’s so; he couldn’t hit ’em. 

The representative of the Chicago po a Mr. Blow 
the best warden we have ever had. It was Mr. Blow’s theory 
not to work in South Water street, but to get outside the city 
and arrest the killers of the illegal game. Mr. Blow had more 
convictions to his credit than all other wardens. It was wron; 
to attribute any ill motive to Mr. Blow. Togo back on 
bill would be a wrangle among the forces of sportsmen on the 
eve of battle. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Mott and others that there was no 
wish to be unjust to Mr. Blow or to ascribe anything to him 
without proof. It was not a question of Mr. Blow, but a ques- 
tion of this bill. What should be done about it? 

Mr, Wilcox, of the committee, moved to disapprove of the 
Blow bill and to request the law committee to draft a few slight 
amendments to the old game law. The motion wascarried. Then 
Mr. Price moved to clear the record by a formal vote of recon- 
sideration of the action of the committee at its last meeting. 


Mr. Wilcox, in still another motion, which was carried, moved 
- any withdraw the approval of the commitee from the 
ow bill. 


Word from the Warden. 


At this step of the proceedings a letter was produced from 
Warden Blow himself, explaining something of the reasons 
why he was not present at the meeting. The reading of the 
letter caused surprise. It was as follows: 


Springfield, ILL, Jan. 30.—Officers and Members_Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association: Having this day received forwarded 
mail, requesting me to attend a meeting to be held at the Sherman 
House, Friday afternoon, February 1, I regret, very much not 
being able to attend. Having in the meantime been informed the 
object of the above meeting, I will say it does nut surprise me to 
learn the object of said meeting. Having come in contact witha 
gene number of the above members, I have always found them as 

eing opposed to anything anyone else suggested outside of a so- 
called sportsman. Any change in the game law must be for the 
sportsman and no one else. Of course, the present proposed law 
was published, and at the same time suggestions were called for 
upon the subject. 1 have in my possession over 500 letters from 
all over the State, and trom them I drew my conclusions. Nota 
word from this so-called sportsman’s association did I receive 
until the bill was corrected, the expense of which I paid, outside 
of that contributed by H. H. Fahnestock, $13, and C. Kern, $20. 
The said bill cost considerable over that. But what surprises me 
is that at this date those agitators .put in their appearance. I 
would suggest that the above association get up a bill to suit their 
interest. and not lose any time over mine, asI shall let the in- 
wagons of the General Assembly decide which is best for the 
people. 


I Teorn your great object is that the hotels, commission men and 
railroads are detrimental to your so-called association, except 
when any of your members want a pass to go hunting or — 
they are in line then. 1 would like the above association to tell 
me what objects lllinois law-makers have in protecting game in 
Canada or Montana, Dakota or other States where game comes 
from? Is it so that when these so-called sportsmen go there they 
will find plenty of game to kill because they y no attention to 
their own State, or is it todrive a legitimate business from the 
State of Illinois to some other State? Show me one case which the 
above association has ,prosecuted for killing game out of season, 
or — ome wardens under their direction. I say notone. The 
have always directed their persecutions at innocent parties, suc. 
as commission men, hotels or restaurant keepers. oes that 
— the game? Isay no. You must make laws for Illinois and 

ve your wardens out in the field and keep the game alive 
and not shout after it is dead. What interest has Illinois in the 
game of other States, that it should make laws of that kind? Is it 
not a discouraging fact that this association only meets once a 
year, and what do they meet for? My personal experience is, they 
meet to talk over trap shooting, proper charges of shells, handi- 
caps, etc., from 8:15 P. M., until 11:20 P. M., forgetting altogether 
that they were incorporated for the protection of game and fish, 
and had not the chairman called their attention to the above 
facts, they would never inquire about game. At your last meetin 
I was ed upon to make my report, which I did, and of which 
am not ashamed. They were more than surprised to find I had 
been out in the State and tried to stop the illegal killing of game 
at the root, where the evil exists. They encored my methods and 
da resolution to reimburse me for my ey Now, did 
getit? Yes, I gotit from eight or twenty-six or thirty clubs up 
tothis date. The above was ordered June last. Now, this is what 
this so-called association amounts to. I would respectfully sug- 
gest that you call it the Illinois Trap Shooting Association. It 
would be more fitting, for the support en give the game in com- 
parison to the making up of purses to shoot pigeons, to give it the 
above title. I believe in enacting laws for the whole people of the 
State, and not for the few. Yours truly, 


C. H. BLOW, Game Warden. 


This direct sap in the face of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s 
Association created comment very unfavorable to Warden 
Blow. It was considered an intentional affront, and will prob- 
ably be treated as such. President Shephard, in his gentle 
way, expressed surprise. Unofficialy he said later, that no 
more club assessments would ever be collected for Mr. Blow. 
Chairman Organ jocularly referred to the measure as the 
* Blow-South- W ater-street-American-Field-Bill.”’ Mr. Baird 
said: ‘‘I openly call this the ‘South Water street bill.’ ’’ Mr. 
Baird was appointed a member of the law committee on the 
spot by President Shephard in place of Mr. Low, deceased. 
Mr. Baird declined the honor, and said he would rather fight 
the bill alone and not as connected with any body of sports- 
men. Mr. Bortree and otbers spoke briefly on the subject of a 
gun license or gun tax as an amendment. Mr. Blow’s remarks 
on “‘driving a legitimate business from the State,” were not 
well received, and it seemed the sentiment of the majority of 
those present that it would be a good thing for the sportsmen if 
the ae market was closed forever, and it was strange the 
warden did not think so too. 

Such are the facts at present, and Forest and Stream is con- 
cerned with the facts only and not with any inferences. It is 
true beyond doubt that a split has been made in the ranks of 
Chicago sportsmanship at just the wrong time. What the 
result will be depends on the freaks of legislative action at 
Springfield. This bill may be pushed forward rapidly and 
become dangerous. In any event, it is not the sportsmen’s bill, 
no matter whether or not it is called the sportsmen’s bill. The 
sportsmen have repudiated it, and no sincere sportsman can 
wish to see it passed as it stands now. 


An Unlucky Newspaper. 


One singular outcome of this dangerous entanglement is the 
interesting journalistic position in which the Chicago sporting 
newspaper above referred to now tinds itself. It once more 
learns, or should learn, the danger of partisanship. It has 
strenuosly supported this Blow bill, and ,has publicly called it 
good, ibly for titilative reasons of a do location. Now, 
if this bill does not pass, this paper must see its measure die at 
the hands of the sportsmen of the city, and State. If the bill 
does the unfortunate journal must reflect that it did all it 
could to abolish the game laws of Illinois, and deliver its sports- 
manship over to the hands of the spoiler. This is the same 
Chicago paper which is the parent of the absurd ten gauge trap 
rules, and the same paper which did all it could to kill the 
World’s Fair shoot. [t now is doing all it can to kill the 
Illinois State Association and the game laws and the game of 
Illinois, all this latter through an inadvertence as serious as 
actual intent. Ina time so hazardous as this the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association needs even the small assistances, and 
behind it and its able lawyers, there should be the support of 
every sportsmen’s journal without reference to personal or 

rtisan motives. The thing to do is to xill this Blow bill, and 

ill it quick, to hold on to the old law, and offer for it no 
sweeping amendments, but only such modest ones as may have 
a chance at Springfield. We do not want to come out of this 
with no law left at all. 

Too much credit can not be given Mr. Baird for bringing 
these matters to the attention of the association. At his sugges- 
tion the adjournment was made till 4 P. M. of Feb. 4, at which 
time the law committee will report on proposed amendments to 
the old game law. 


More About the Blow Bill. 


Feb. 2.—The Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association prints the 
following comment to-day on the Blow-American-Field-Bill, 
which has been sprung on the Legislature at Springfield: 


‘*We have caused this bill] to be carefuly examined by our at- 
torneys, and their report to us shows that it is a document care- 
fully prepared in the interests of the market hunter and the 
commmniesien merchants of Chicago who deal in game We are 
informed that the game dealers.have raised a fund to aid in its 
passage, and this alone is sufficient to condemn it. The principal 
objections to the bill are: : 

1. It permits the hunter to trespass on the lands of another with- 
out his consent. True, the law says ‘that he cannot, but it omits 
the penalty contained .in the present law, and with no penalty 
imposed.the provision is worthless. 

2. It gives game warden power to arrest without warrant at 


vigngeme, and does not provide for immediate trial, nor for any 
T 


.. c. 
3. It says when game; may be sold, but does notiprohibit sale of 
game at any_season of the =. me tas 

4 The present law prohibits the ‘sale of, game killed in-lllinois 
except water fowl. The propo: law omits this pro D en- 
tirely. Shall the quail, prairie chicken, wild turkeys, etc., of this 
State be potted for the Chicago market? 

. 5. The present law prevents the trapping, ngiting or 8) of 
quail, prairie chicken or grouse at any time. This bill allows it in 
the interest of the market hunter and the game dealer. ; 

6 The proposed law provides for the payment of large salaries 
to the game warden and eight deputies without mak: the 
payment of such salaries conditional upon a sufficient fund being 
realized from fines, etc. This imposes an additional burden upon 
our taxpayers. 

Our game must not be snared, trapped_or netted,and permitted 
to be sold on the Chicago market, nor our open season extended, 
and this bill must be killed as quickly and surely as its passage 
would kill all our game. 

The situation is desperate. ~ Chicago*game ‘dealers. and their 
allies are at Springfield working for the passage of this bill. 


Its Gullible Gullet. 


The above must be rather hard reading for Mr. Blow, who 
by it would seem to have been deceived by the South Water 
street Philistines, a great, large, big, pleateous lot. It must be 
a trifle hard also for his self-instituted godparent. 


A Protest to the Legislature. 


If the above is not sufficient to show the opinion of the sports- 
men of Chicago about the bill in question, perhaps the follow- 
ing will. It is a protest printed by the Illinois State S: 
men’s Association to-day. It goes to the Governor and 
lature of the State signed by many prominent sportsmen. Still 
another private protest against this bill, signed by many lead- 
ing citizens of Chicago who are not sportsmen, will, so I under- 
stand, be forwarded to the Governor, though this has noth- 


ing to do with the protest of the Association, which reads as 
follows: 


To the Honorable the Governor and the Members of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois: 

Gentlemen; The undersigned, the Illinois State Sportsmen’s 
association, Composed of the sportsmen’s clubs and sportsmen of 
the State of Illinois, pledged as one of its fundamental principles 
tothe protection of game birds and song birds in this State, do 
hereby protest against the passage of the bill known as the ‘Game 
Warden Bill,” recently introduced by Game WardenBlow. This 
bee pasiene to its introduction in the Legislature, was submitted 
to the Executive Committee of this Association in the absence o 
the Law Committee, and this :committee believing that the bil 
had been drawn in the interest of game protection and was being 
advocated by persons interested in game — did not give 
it the close scrutiny which they would otherwise have done, and 
after a casual perusal of the same approved of it. But about the 
time it was being introduced into the House the attention of the 
President of the Association was called to the fact that the bill 
was a bad one in many respects and ought not to become a law in 
its present form. Whereupon a copy of the same was submitted 
to the attorneys of the Association and at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, held at the Sherman House, 
in Chicago, on February 1, 1895, the opinion of the attorneys was 
read and other facts were brought before the committee which 
disclosed to it the fact that the said bill had been revised by the 
attorneys of the South Water street game dealers and was in the 
interest of game destruction instead of game protection, and was 
being vigorously pushed, by the game dealers of Soujh Water 
street, in Chicago, with the avowed purpose of having it become a 
law. Said bili, if it became a law, would be instrumental in de- 
stroying all of the game in this State before the mee of the 
next Legislature, when it might be repealed. Said bill does not 
prohibit_the sale of Illinois or other game. In other words, it allows 
the sale of Illinois and other game everv day in the year. It does 
not prohibit the trapping of game in Illinois at any season of the 
year, therebv allowing quail, prairie chicken and all other game 
= llinois to be trapped at all seasons of and sold at all seasons of 

e year. 

It does away with the penalty for trespassing upon the land of 
others, thereby allowing the game destroyer free access upon 
every farm and every piece of ground in Illinois and destroy the 
game thereon without any penalty forsodoing. It also provides 
that the Game Warden shall have power w arrest persons on 
sgiht, without a warrant, without making any provision for trial 
or other means of ascertaining whether the person arrested 
is guilty or not. 

It also provides that out of the State Treasury shallbe paid the 
Chief Game Warden a salary of $1,500 a year, and to each of his 
eight deputies a salary of $800 a year, making a total of $7,900 ad- 
ditional burden upon the taxpayers of the State of Illinois, with- 
out any just compensation therefor. - 

The Bilt attempts to provide for a fund by licensing shooters, but 
in its present condition it does not state that the Game Warden is 
to be paid exclusively out of such afund. It lengthens the season 
for shooting game by adding ——- to the open season, in the 
interest of those interested in the destruction of game for the 
market. It is a well-known fact that the game animals and birds 
of Illinois are rapidly disappearing, and unless our present laws 
are more sirictly enforced our game will soon enurey seenyest. 
Our present laws are good in nearly every particular. They have 
been affirmed by our Supreme Court, and the only changes that 
may be necessary to more fully protect the game of this State 
would be to give some few additional powers to the Game War- 
den, and shorten the season ror the sale of game from other States. 
For, as our Supreme Court said in the Magner case, reported in 
97th Lilinois, the prohibition of the sale of game from other States 
in this State has a ——« to protect the game of this State. 

Directors: R. B. Organ, Chairman; L. M. Hamline; A.C. Pater- 
son;C. S Wilcox; Adbner Prrce; W. L. Shepard, President.W. J. 
Edbrooke, Ist Vice-Pres’t; N. J . Hindert, 2nd Vice-Pres’t; H. B. 
Meyers, Sec’y-Treas. 

ILLINOIS STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

It may be seen that the sportsmen are now undeceived, and 
are in earnest in their effort to kill the Blow bill, and to undo 
as far as possible the ill-judged work which has been done in its 
favor. The game laws of this State were never in so critical a 
cond ition. : E. Houes. 

909 Security Building, Chicago, Lil. 


Later Chicago, Feb. 3.—In an interview published this 
morning Warden Blow says: a f 

“I had given the men who have seen fit to criticise the bill 
every opportunity in the world to suggest changes. I sub- 
mitted the bill to them, asked them to read it and criticise or 
approve, saying that I wanted to meet with their approval in 
every move made for the protection of game. They read the 
bill and approved it, and now at the last moment they are rais- 
ing a cry that I am inimical to the interests of the game and of 
the sportsman. This is untrue. I have been an active game 
warden. I believe the way to stop the sale of game is to pre- 
vent its being killed. You cannot legislate a dead bird back to 
life. I have traveled all over the State and have faced man 
after man in the field, arrested them for violations of the law 
and had them fined. I have made 483 arrests for violations of 
the law during my short incumbency in the waden’s office. 

“I see now that the sale clause in,the bill which was prepared 
and int: oduced was faulty. Its wording should be revised. I 
go down to Springfield to-morrow night and Monday morning 
i shall ask to have the change made. The law was passed upon 
by good lawyers and declared all right. Iam not to blame for 
the weak clause. It would have been changed long ago if any 
one of those now clamoring had called specific attention to it. 
I have had changed already the wording of the clause which 
refers to the trapping of birds. It now reads so that trapping 
shall be illegal the year through. I will have inserted the 
‘possession clause’ in the song and plumage bird act, so that a 
guilty man may be punished even though he may not be caught 
in the act of killing. All insectivorous birds are now covered 
by the law. The women of the Audubon Society know what 1 
have done to protect the birds. 1 have spent my own money 
and have worked hard for the cause for pure love of it. For 
twenty years we have done nothing for game protection 
through the markets. The work must be done in the field. 
Give me the assistant game wardens I ask and I will protect 
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a game and replenish the well nigh exhausted coveys and 
ocks. 

“T have risked my life often for the birds and will do it again. 
Many a time I have arrested men for illegal acts who have 
shown the button of a sportsmen’s association. Give me the 
warden act that I wish and I will wipe illegal killing and 
snaring out of existence, and there will be no politics nor ‘pull’ 
in it. 


Jack Light or Hound. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The wide difference of opinion respecting the wisdom of en- 
acting laws which shall altogether prohibit hounding, or jack- 
ing, or both, tempts me to express my convictions. Last year 
an attempt was made to legislace jacking out of existence, but 
the Committee on Fish and Game decided, very wisely, I think, 
that this change should not be made. This year both hounding 


and jacking are to be attacked, and the advocates of stringent ~ 


laws against these forms of deer hunting are numerous and 
determined. 

I desire to put in my plea for the jack; and in so doing I 
believe I voice the sentiment of many who auswer to the name 
of sportsmen, and claim the right to be called such. No wise 
and just game law ever contemplated carryiug the protection 
and preservation of deer to the point of shutting out the hunter 

rom a reasonable amount of sport at the proper season. The 
greatest good to the graetest number applies to this subject as 
well as to any other. Now, the majority of those who take an 
annual outing to the woods, select, from preference or necessity, 
the late summer (when they are still privileged to fish), or the 
early autumn, returning before the ceonding season begins. 
To deprive them of jack shooting would, therefore, deprive 
them of every feature of the sport save still-hunting, which, in 
certain territories, and under certain conditions, offers little 
= of success. Why should this large class of sportsmen 
robbed of their opportunities for pleasure? I do not doubt 
that previous to the enforcement of the law prohibiting the 
sending out of venison, the permanent residents, who are 
familiar with all the water and runways, may have killed and 
shipped to market a great many deer; and, sv long as this was 
a legitimate source of revenue, the jack was a deadly instru- 
ment in their hands. But I do maintain that the number of 
deer killed at night by visiting spotrsmen is somewhat overesti- 
mated. There seems to be a popular notion that all a man has 
to do, who desires to secure a few carcases and heads and horns, 
is, to get into a boat, put on his jack, and be paddled alonga 
line of deer standing on the shore or river or te. He is there 
supposed to select such animals as he wants, and blaze away 
until he has filled the boat and exhausted his ammunition. 
The wholesale slaughter of the buffalo in years past is thought 
to have been as nothing, compared with the terrible carnage in 
which the jack hunter takes part, and the unsophisticated sum- 
mer visitor is prepared to find the streams and ponds reeking 
with the blood of the murdered innocents. 

As a matter of fect —at least so far as my limited observation 
and experience go—the jack bunter works harder for the meat 
he gets, and gets less for the work he does, than the stil] hunter 
or the runway statue. If a man is looking for luxurious com- 
fort and effeminate ease he will, if he is wise, search for it 
elsewhere than in the bow of a boat, on a chilly night, witha 
jack boring into bis skull. After-a few bours of this sort of 
pleasure, varied by an occasional wading trip through rapids or 
shallow water and floundering back to camp over a wet trail, 
or no trail at all, the avearage sportsman begins to realize that 
jack hunting is no sinecure, and that every deer he gets in this 
way demonstrates the truth of that old German proverb, “In 
war, hunting and love, for one pleasure a hundred pains.” 

I do not wish to be understood as depreciating the charms 
attendant upon this sport, for it is largely because of them that 
Iapprove of it, and defend it. Whatcan be more strangely 
enchanting than to float noiselessly down a river, surrounded 
by dusky shadows on every side, the tall firs and spruces out- 
lined like spires against the sky, the air saturated with the 
pungent fragrance of pine and balsam, and the entire scene 

More beautiful far to the eye, 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it. 

It may be that my fonduess for night shooting is in part due 
to the fact that thus | killed my first deer. Certainly I can 
never forget the exciting novelty of that experieuce, and the 
thrill of exultation which came with the successful shot. I now 
vastly prefer still huntinz; but I would indeed be sorry to feel 
that t could never again legally indulge in this wierd phase of 
deer hunting. One of the chief arguments quoted against it is, 
that many deer are wounded and escape, only to wander off to 
die. This may be true, but I presume it is also true that very 
frequently the slightly wounded animals ultimately recover if 
left to themselves; whereas, if pursued by dogs they are almost 
invariably run down. 

It is astonishing how tender and humane the advocate of 
hounding suddenly becomes of the thought of the sufferings 
inflicted by the jack hunter on the innocent denizens of the 
forests! en who can see nothing unsportsmanlike in driving 
a deer in to the water and—having gotten him out of his 
element—shooting him, at short range, from a boat, neverthe- 
less inveigh against those who, at a considerable disadvantage, 
shoot at the gleaming lights of a deer standing on his native 
hearth, ready and able to fly at the least suspicion of danger. A 
man who is too sensitive to shoot at a deer under these condi- 
tions, should never go into the woods with a gun. He might 
possibly hurt something with it, and should confine himself to 
firing at starch boxes and tomato cans in his back yard. The 
chances are, that if the matter were left for the deer to decide, 
they would all vote to have the dogs kept out of the woods, and 
to take their chances with the jack hunters. 

This is not intended to be a tirade against hounding, but 
rather as an argument in favor of jacking, if a comparison or a 
choice between the two is to be made. Don’t put out the jack 
just yet! Let this ignis fatuus light up the fringes of the forest 
along the shores of lake and stream, startling the musk rat and 
heron, and drawing from the antlered buck a snort of surprise. 
Call off the dogs, if need be, but suffer the jack to remain a 
feature of the camp outfit. 

Generally speaking, still hunting is the most artistic method 
of hunting the deer. You meet him on his own ground, and 
put your patience and skill against his keen instincts and 
wariness. It is the most wholesome and beneficial form of the 
sport, for you are frequently on the move instead of being 
cramped in a boat or glued to a single spot on the runway. 
Not one but many pages of the book of nature are turned over 
in a day’s sport. The forest yives up its secrets to the still 
hunter. The smaller furred and feathered tribes seem to know 
that you are not out for them this time, and tantalize you with 
their reckless exposures to your rifle. The cock partridge, with 
spread tail and erect rufi, struts up and down a log and dares 
you to fire at bim: the sly fox stops long enough to allow you 
to peep through the sights at nim two or three times; the hen 
hawk preens his feathers before your very face; and the 
squirrel shakes his bushy tail and snickers derisively at the 
thought of having you for once at a disadvantage. Then you 
are constantly coming upon evidences of the proximity and 
recent presence of big game. ~Here is where Mrs, Johu Doe 
and her freckled daughter took their midday nap: there is a 
big, compact, and shapely track made by the father of all 
bucks! You wonder how many tines he carried on his noble 
head, and whether you would be able to “back him out” in 
case you shot him; and here, fresh, in the soft, black ground 

beside the swamp, is the great plantigrade impression of old 
bruin himself, who evidently hasn’t cut his finger nails lately. 
As you see the place where he has wallowed slowly filling with 
water, and realize that he may be in the tamaracks yonder, 
you congratulate yourself that modern mechenical skill has 


given you a rifle with a dozen charges in it iustead of one, and 
so you boldy hunt for the owner of those portentous tracks, 
forgetting that he is even more timid than yourself, and is 
probably quater of a mile away by this time. 

And then at last comes the supreme moment when the deer 
breaks cover, and the pump begins to work and the bullets 
fly. Down he goes! Venison in camp to-night instead of pork! 
The hard tramp, the exasperating briars. the dagger-like stubs 
on the fallen trees, are all forgotten now, and you stagger along 
cheerfully under your heavy load, Jaughing at the tumbles 
which made you angry earlier in the day. And when the noble 
animal is hanging, heels up, on the birch beside the fire, and 
you stretch your tired body on the balsam boughs inside the 
camp, trading the day’s experiences with your comrades, and 
getting occasional divine whiffs from the frying pan, you 
realize in full, the delights of still hunting. 

Yes, this is best of all; nevertheless, I say, save the jack! 
You may want it; and venison pulled out of a boat is almost 
as good as that brought home on your shoulders, and much 
better than that which has been chased all day by dogs. 
ARTHUR F. RICE. 


THE VALUE OF FISH AND GAME. 


ADDRESS OF E. C. FARRINGTON, SECRETARY OF THE MAINE 
SPORTSMEN’S FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION, BEFORE 
THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, UPON THE VALUE 
OF THE FISH AND GAME INTERESTS OF 
THE STATE, AND THE. PROPER 
METHODS OF LEGISLATION 
FOR IMPROVING AND 
PRESERVING 
THE SAME, 





What are these interests, gentlemen, about which there is so 
much discussion, and of what value are they to the State? 

We canuot determine them in the same manner that one 
may other interests upon which it is easy to put a value in 
dollars and cents, by standards commonly accepted as correct. 

We can, however, determine them by different methods, and 
arrive at a very reasonable conclusion. Taking the valuable 
report of the Hon, 8. W. Mathews, for the year 1893, who act- 
ing under and by authority of the Legislature, made an 
exhaustive examination into the “summer resort,” business, 
placed the number of different persons visiting our State from 
out of the State, at 200,000. This he said was a conservative 
estimate, and is based upon actual returns made by hotel and 
boarding house keepers and transportation companies, an 
estimate that [ have never seen questioned. Fifty dollars per 
person, covering all outlay of such visitors from the time they 
entered the State till they left it, cannot be regarded an ex- 
travaganut estimate of the amount each person pays out. This 
would make, as the commissioner stated, $10,000,000. 

How much of this amount comes to the State, on account of 
the advantages given for taking fish and game? We believe it 
fair to assume that one-fourth of the number is attracted here 
on that account. It must be remembered that Maine has the 
finest sporting grounds upon the face of the globe, and when 
you cake into account the availibility of reaching them, the 
best that can be found in any land. Unlike other somewhat 
noted places, the sportsmen and their families find complete 
immunity from the myriads of poisonous insects and reptiles 
that infest most sporting grounds in warmer climates. -Hun- 
dreds and thousands of men seeking rest and recreation, take 
their families and locate near or convenient to some waters 
where, while their family can have all the benefit of pure air 
and water, and scenery that always gives health, joy and com- 
fort, they can-beguile their hours with the pleasure of fishing 
and bunting. Hardly, if any, town in the State can be found 
but has its annual summer visitors, and hardly a brook or pond 
but receives their praises and give to them pleasures that can- 
not be found elsewhere. 

If the estimate mentioned is considered fair, and ve conclude 
that $60 per person is not’unreasonable, for money left by such 
visitors from the time they enter the State till they depart 
therefrom, we have $3,000,000 which is distributed among our 
people annually, which would not come to us, were it not for 
our sporting interests. Again, take the report of our fish and 
game commissioners, of 1894: 


**What is the value to the State of its fish and game interests? 
Various estimates have been made, ranging from 33,000,000 to 34,- 
000,000 per annum. We think the smaller is a conservative state- 
mentas tothe amount. We reason from the known to the un- 
known. We know that each year there go tothe Rangeley lake 
region 5,000 sportsmen and hunters. They remain there on an 
average of ten dayseach. Counting the expense of each person 
from the time he enters the State until he departs from it, includ- 
ing railruad and other traveling expenses, hotel bills at the lakes, 
cost of guides, canoes, boats, and other incidental expenses, to say 
nothing of luxuries, is $75; aggregating $375,000. 

**We next take the regions east of the Rangeleys, south of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, crossing the northern section of Somer- 
set county; we then take the Moosehead iake region, which is by 
far the most important section of the State, both as to fish and 
game, with larger territory, better equipments, and greater at- 
tractions; then taking Ithe lower lakes on the west branch of the 
Penobscot, the east Tranch of said river and Aroostook county 
north of the European and North American Railroad, including 
Aroostook and Fish rivers, as the fourth section; and then that 
territory which lies south of said just mentioned railroad and east 
of the lower Penobscot river, and we have divided the game sec- 
tion of the State into five parts. Then applying our best knowl- 
edge, which in the main is supported by actual calculation, based 
upon facts furnished from the sources hereinbefore mentioned, 
we find that the result brings us $2,500,000. Outside of the sections 
already mentioned are all of the seacoast counties west of the 
Penobscot river and Kennebec, Androscoggin and Oxford counties. 

The influx of sportsmen has caused the erection of many small 
hotels and cottages along the shores of our lakes and rivers, and 
there are upon the inland lakes of the State, 138 boats propelied by 
steam, worth on an average $1,800 each, the aggregate being $248,- 
409. It costs to operate one of -those boats for the period of 150 
days, including wages of crew, fuel, and supplies, $960, multiply- 
ing this by the number of boats,we have $132,440 as a cost of operat- 
ing this means of travel. 

**Another industry of our State which grows out of this interest 
is the work done by taxidermists. A leading taxidermist, and one 
who has several branches of his business at different points in the 
Stave. informs us that $50,000 per annum is paid to members of 
his trade, and this is largely paid by non-residents. There is 
hardly a department of industry or trade that is not touched and 
benefited by this important resource of our people. Sportsmen 
come from abroad and from our large cities in the State and spend 
their money freely. They buy not only the labor of 500 profes- 
sional guides and as many cooks, servants and helpers, but they 
also enter our marts of trade and purchase arms, ammunition, 
fishing tackle and every convenience for a hunting and fishing 
outfit. They also purchase strong, coarse clothing, underwear, 
boots and shoes, blankets, and every article of convenience and 
sometimes of luxury to make their stay in our State pleasant and 
comfortable and their trip successful.. 

“If these great inverests be maintained and put in condition for 
the best results of the State, it will be necessary to make much 
larger appropriations than have ever been allowed to this depart- 
ment. We shall ask for $30,000 for the propagation of fish and the 
enforcement of law for the protection of fish and game. This 
would be but 1 per cent. upon the $3,000,000 which comes to the 
State from these sources.” 


The foregoing statement of the fish and game commissioners, 
it seems to me is worthy of your consideration. For one I am 
satisfied that the estimate is too low. From sources which may 
be taken as reliable, the numbers frequenting the Rangeley 
section mentioned, are nearly double that stated by the com- 
missioners. Probably no man is better able to give a fair 
estimate of those numbers than Mr, F. C. Barker, ft ieoniey 
fame, who thinks that the number given is not much more than 
fifty per cent. of those coming into that section. Five thousand 
might be a fair,estimate of the non-residents who go there. If 


we may rely upon the figures given, as to the amount of money 
left in Maine on account of our sporting interests, what does 
it demonstrate? Three million dollars is the estimate at six 
per cent, upon $50,000,000. Therefore this game plant is worth 
to-day $50,000,000 to the State of Maine; more money than you 
could sell the whole 9,000,900 acres of wild lands, forests and 
all, and all the water front of all other lands bordering upon 
the inland lakes and ponds in the State. In order to get a 
clearer idea of the value of these interests, a comparison with 
the benefits of other large interests, may throw some light upon 
the subject. The report of the State assessors make the value 
of the wild lands in Maine $17,103,317. The direct benefit re- 
ceived by the State in taxes is $42,758.28. How great an 
amount of taxes comes from sporting property, which would be 
reduced in value or cease to exist, if Maine had no fish and game 
interests. 

The commissioners tell us that there are 138 steamboats upon 
our inland lakes, worth im the aggregate, $248,400. We know 
that there are scores of cottages and hotels that are exclusively 
kept and maintained by reason of our sporting facilities; that 
many large hotels costing from five to many thousands of 
dollars are maintained from this source alone; that many other 
hotels, and many other steamboats are partly thus maintained, 
and if these interests failed, such property would be greatly 
reduced in value, or be valueless; that the value of land upon 
the shores of rivers, lakes and ponds is enhanced from really no 
value at all, to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Considering 
all this, would an estimate of $3,000,000 be too large to claim as 
a fair vaiue upon property that exists through and because of 
these interests? Probably twice that amount would be nearer 
correct. Suppose, however, it is $3,000,000. and pays taxes 
averaging one and one-half per cent., which is, I think, the 
average amount of tax paid, and you have $45,000 in taxes, 
ning the burdens in the various municipalities in the 
State. When you consider that the property of railroads, 
hotels in cities, and large steamboat lines would be materially 
affected, were it not for our sporting interests, the direct bene- 
fits would be greatly in excess of the amount stated. 

Quoting from the interesting report of Hon. Charles E. Oak, 
land agent, in speaking of the great value of our forests to the 
State, he says, ‘‘that the total cut of the State from these wild 
lands has equaled at least 500,000,000 feet, upon which, the 
average stumpage has been about two dollars and one-half per 
thousand, making an annual income from stumpage about 
$1,250,000 or approximately seven per cent. of the total value 
of the wild lands each year.’’ That is to say that all the other 
value of this vast amount of lumber is swallowed up or 
absorbed by labor, which shows its importance as an industry 
to the State. How much in money is sheeted in labor? If we 
assume tbat three-fourths of its manufactured value goes for 
labor, then the labor interests of the State, gets not_2 r from 
$4,000,000 annually from the lumber interest. This interest has 
been considered so great, of such importance to the State, and 
rightly too, that the protection of the same has been made the 
subject of much consequence in our national halls of legisla- 
tion, and will claim your attention it is presumed this session. 
And still gentlemen, the amount that subserves the interests of 
labor, probably does not exceed the benefits arising from our 
fish and game interests. The fish and game in our waters and 
forests are worth more to the Stave of Maine, if properly cared 
for, than all the lands which is properly termed “wild lands.”’ 
and I have not the slightest doubt but that. if the State would 

urchase every foot of them, and issue its bonds for the same, 


it would be the best investment that the State could possibly 


make. Do not infer from this comparison that I do not appre- 
ciate the great importance the ‘‘wild land” of the State has to 
the prosperity of our State at large, for I consider them of 
great value to the State. The State would then have fair value 
for all that was paid, in the forests and soil, and have such 
control that the game interests could be made worth ten mil- 
lions annually in the future. Not only this, as was so clearly 
stated by Hon. J. Manchester Haynes, who preceded me, that 
upon the preservation of these vast forests, some six millions of 
acres which are, nor never van be available for settling pur- 
poses, depends not only upon our game, but all the water 
powers of the State, so marvelous in volume and value. Let the 
State own these lands and they will, properly cared for, in 
game and timber, produce revenues that would more than meet 
all the expenditures of our State. 

Take one other great interest of this State, the farming inter- 
ests. The .Governor tells us in his message that there ‘are 
sixty-five thousand farms in Maine, containing 552,578 acres, 
and of an estimated cash value of $102,557,615, producing farm 
products in 1893 of the value of more than twenty-two million 
dollars.” 

That is to say, the total income from the sixty-five thousand 
farms is about twenty per cent. of the value of the farms, But 
let us inquire what is a fair estimate of the income, After 
deducting a fair amount for labor, fertilizers, etc., what would 
be left to put away or lay out in improvements? From the best 
information I can get on the subject, four per cent. would be a 
fair estimate, for net income. That is virtually saying that the 
farming interests of Maine pay out 18,000,000 of dollars to get 
four millions net income, We, gentlemen, ask the State to pay 
out $30,000 only, to get $3,000,000, very nearly this amount re- 
turned to the State. Our waters and forests are giving to the 
people of the State one-seventh as much money as all the farms 
of the State produce. To not provide liberally for a con- 
tinuance and increase of this great interest would bea grievous 
and lamentable mistake. 

These millions of dollars that come to our people. are of far 
greater consequence than the same number of dollars, which 
come from local industries, like the manufacture of lumber or 
from operations of other interests by which there is put in cir- 
culation large sums of money. The money coming from our 
fish and game, is so much added to our circulation, money 
brought from out of the State and put in circulation here. Our 
local industries keep up the circulation of what we may have 
in the State. The cry comes up from almost every State, give 
us more money, we want a larger amount to do business with, 
and this is the great question to-day before our law-makers at 
the national capital,—how to get more money into the business 
and add to the circulation, so that the wheels of industry may 
be put in motion. Those who spend the $3,000,000 that we get, 
come from out of the State and do not take away a single 
dollar’s worth of property, as reckoned by the laws of valua- 
tion. It is so much revenue for the privilege of enjoying the 
delights of our good State of Maine. All that the State has to 
do to receive the large amount of money, which comes from 
our game interests, is simply to preserve the plant. The State 
invests a few, thousands of dollars and gets $3,000,000 in return. 
No other business in this State pays any such revenue to the 
people. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Eastern , Markets 3 for vWestern| Game. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: We are 
endeavoring to curtail the killing, shipping and selling game in 
all parts of the West. We are, however, meeting with two 
serious difticulties. One is, that our game dealers here insist 
that they are not fairly treated, that when our markets are 
closed here, their shippers forward their game to New York, 
Boston and other Eastern cities. Also the market hunters in 
the West continue their depredations in spite of State laws long 
after the closing season in their respective states, and forward 
the same to these Eastern markets. Why is it that the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, do not pass 
laws closing their markets against the receipts and selling of 
our Western game, birds and animals, the same as they do for 
the game in their own respective States? 

I trust that you may bring this matter to the notice of the 
legislators, who are now making some amendments to some 
existing game laws, MAURICE R. BORTREE, 
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Michigan’s New Game Warden. 


A matter of considerable importance just at this time, and 
especially to the sportsmen of Michigan, in connection with pro- 
posed legislation this winter in the interests of ,game and fish 

rotection, is the appointment by Gov. Rich, of Chas. S. Os- 

rn, of Sault Ste Marie, as State Game Warden. The ap- 
pointment is one which is regarded with general satisfaction, 
in the belief that he will give the office a vigorous policy. 

He has the appointment of ten deputy wardens, and it is 
pretty certain that they will be selected for their courage, in- 
telligence and sagacity. Mr. Osborn is a true sportsman, one 
who has no possible sympathy with violators of our game laws, 
nor with pot hunters of any stripe. Mr. Osborn, like Mr. 
Hampton, his predecessor, is a newspaper man, being the 
owner and editor of the News, of Sault Ste Marie, Mich., a 
bright and able paper. He has had previous experience on the 
press, five years on the Evenin isconsin, at Milwaukee, as 
reporter, and four years as ane of the Mining News, at 
Florence, Wis. He is now President of the Michigan Republi- 
can Newspaper Association. His term begins on ne 


Connecticut Brook Trout. 


A bill has been introduced into the Connecticut Legislature 
providing that: 

1. Everey person who shall take, sell or exchange, or offer or 
expose for sale or exchange, or have in their possession any 
dead brook trout less than six inches in length, shall be fined 
not more than $7 for each fish. 


Canoeing. 
The Revival of Canoe Racing. 


Philadel hia, Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: We are not 
all built alike. This is fortunate, for if we were there would not 
be nearly as much good solid fun in reading the various plans for 
reviving racing and reforming the A.C. A.in general. The re- 
gatta committee would not suffer so much, either. I am sorry for 
the regatta committee, for they have not brought it on themselves. 
The following plan may be open to a good many objections, but 
it cannot be worse than some of the others, and may be a little 
better. I think the racing programme is too loose and cumber- 
some. I doubt if it could be snortened to advantage, but it could 
be made, I think, more interesting and compact. 

Last year there were at least four sailing races and Lewd pm 
dling races that might just as well not have been contes for 
all the good they did. The novice sailing, club sailing, outclassed 
sailing and sailing maneuvering were to all intents and purposes 
walk-overs, and the passenger race, if | remember rightly, was 
not sailed at all. The war canoes were not raced at all, though 
that was due to an accident, and the club four race was confined 
to one club, which entered two crews. 

I think the division of the racing men into classes similar to 
those of the oarsmen is about as good an idea as any I have heard 
of. Let us havea senior class, to be composed of (this year) all 
the men who have been placed first, second or third in the more 
important races in any previous years, say the record races, any 
of the trophy races, the unlimited sailing, tandem paddling and 
saie-ere pease After this year, in addition te the men 
already noted, let all be added to the senior class who compete in 
that class, whether they win or not. 

Then form an intermediate class to be composed (this year) of 
those who have in the past competed without being placed, but 
after this year let a man become a senior who wins an intermedi- 
ate race. 

Then have a junior class, to take the place of the novice class, 
and let a man remain a junior until he wins a junior race or vol- 
untarily forfeits his junior standing by competing in a higher 
class. Any man may enter a higher class than his own, but he 
forfeits his right to contest again in the lower class by doing so. 
Keep the paddling and sailing classes distinct. A man may be 
entitled to intermediate or senior standing in sailing, but not in 
pee, or vice versa. Then let us have a list of races something 

ike the following: 

Events 1, 2, 3, record races, as at present (open only to seniors). 

Event 4, trophy paddling, us at present (open only to seniors). 

Events 5, 6,7, paddling, open canoes, single blade, with a sepa- 
rate race for each class. 

Events 8, 9, 10, unlimited sailing, a separate race for each class. 

Event 11, trophy sailing, as at present (open_only to seniors). 

Event 12, Do ein trophy, as at present. 

Event 13, unclassified sailing, as at present. 

Events 14, 15 and 16, tandem paddling, a separate race for each 
class. 


ane 17, 18. 19, club fours, paddling, a separate race for each 
class. 


Event 20, combine the hurry-scurry and padaling upset into one 
race. 

Event 21, sailing upset, as at present. 

Event 22, war canoes, as at present, if you can get them. 

Let us leave out the novice sailing, club sailing, passenger sail- 
ing, and outclassed sailing and gymnastics altogether. A pro- 
gramme as outlined above would draw more entries, and the men 
would be better distributed; the same set of men would not do 
allthe racing. There would be wor? little trouble in getting more 
entries than at present. Especially in the club fours, lanthe 
would have no walk-over; Orange might give them a good race, if 
no one else did. 

Now for the boats. Don’t do anything such as Lieda suggests. 
The machines are bad enough already, do not make them any 
worse, 

I think ‘‘Mab’s” suggestion to limit the length of the sliding seat 
a good one, but make it a practical limit of not over 4 ft. or 4 ft. 
3 in. 

Do not limit the sail area, for it will limit itself. Limit the 
length of cockpit to not less than 4 ft. 6 in. between bulkheads, for 
any canoe, and the coaming to be not less than 4 ft.x16in., and 
have no floor above load waterline. 

Some of the Yonkers men have solved that pretty well, as in the 
canvas-lined cockpits of Chiquita, Foggy-Dew and other boats. 

I think *‘ Bassille”’ goes quite too far in proposing to do away with 
the sliding seat altogether A canoe can be sailed with a good- 
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sized rigand no slider, but so she can without a centerboard, 
somehow, or with a folding one, and she can be steered with a 
paddle and not a rudder. Would ‘‘Bassille’ do away with these 
also? He should, to be consistent. The slider is just as mucha 
necessity to a good modern sailing canoe, carrying more sail than 
a handkerchief, as the other two. There is no reason for any 
back-breaking, uncomfortable, cut-your-legs-in-half-with-the- 
coaming business in our endeavor to get back to a reasonable type 
of sailing canoe. No. 2263. 


CANOE NEWS NOTES. 

The parties who recently broke into the house of the Holyoke C. 
C., and broken open all of the lockers, have been captured. They 
proved to be the same ones who entered the canoe lodges up the 
river last fall and took away much plunder, some of which has 
been recovered. A reward of $75 was offered for their arrest by 


the ciub, and this doubtless aided in their capture. At the police 
court they were bound over for the Superior Court in May. 


The Shuh-shuh-gah C. C., of Winchester, held its annual meet- 
ing on January 15, and re-elected the following-named officials: 
Capt., Raymond Apo!llonio; Lieut., Mr. Moulton; Sec., H. C. Holt; 
Purser, J. W. Richards. W. W. Holt was elected Member of the 
Executive Committee at Large, vice J. Murray Marshall. 





The Squadron and the Cup. 


At last the building of opposing boats is well under way, and the 
many disputed points relating to challenging and holding have 
been laid aside. We would glad to say that they had been 
permanently and satisfactorily settled on such a basis tnat inter- 
national yacht racing would be carried on in the future without 
further guarrels and disputes, and with such mutual good feeling 
as befits the dignity of two great nations; but it is quite clear that 
such is not the case. The present agreement, like that of 1892-3, 
has no stable foundation, quite the contrary; and, so far from 
enduring for all time, may not even last through the present 
match The only point that is absolutely certain is that the New 
York Y. C. has receievd and accepted an unqualified challenge 
from the Royal Yacht Sauadron under the new deed of gift. 

It is more than likely that the Squadron did not intend to make 
such a challenge, did not know that it was doing so, and may some 
day deny that it has; but all this goes for nothing as a“ as the 
New York Y. C. has possession of the America’s Cup. There is 
nothing to show just what interpretation the R. Y. S. has put upon 
its side of the agreement; but the position of the New York Y. C. 
has been made perfectly clear through the report of the Cup com- 
mittee and the resolution of the club atits last meeting, under 
which it accepted a challenge from the R. Y. S. under the new 
deed of gift. When the question of the terms of the agreement 
of 1895 again comes up, the New York Y.C. will be prepared to 
prove its position; but we doubt whether the Squadron will be 
any better off than in 1893. 

) We are indebted to the English weekly, Vanity Fair, for the 
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opportunity to place before American yachtsmen the portraits of 
the leading age ee of the Royal Yacht Squadron, whose 
‘‘diplomacy” has finally resulted in the recognition of the new 
deed of gift. 

The foremost figure of the group, the portly but handsome gen- 
tleman holding a cigar in his right hand, is His Royal Highness 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the Royal Thames Y.C. and the Royal Western Y. C., 
and President of the Yacht Racing Association. The Prince has 
been a yacht owner since 1865, owning at different times Dagmar 
cutter, Hildegarde and Aline, sch»oners, a couple of steam yachts 
and later the cutter Britannia. He is a yachtsman and a -— 
sportsman; and the renewed interest in yacht racing which he 
has displayed _in building Britannia has been of material service 
to British yachting. 

Passing now to the extreme left of the picture, we find a gen- 
tleman who has risen rapidly in the world of late years, William 
of Hohenzollern, Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia, and 
Commodore of the Kaiserlichen Yacht Club, of Germany. Con- 
sidering his many important interests and the calls on his time, 
His Imperial Highness is deserving of much credit for his efforts 
in behalf of yachting in Germany. Since 1891 he has owned and 
raced Thistle, the Cup challenger of 1887, and though she has 
hardly realized those expectations of speed which her royal owner 
evidently cherished when he changed her name to Meteor; she 
has been raced steadily and heartily, and in addition to some 
other prizes, has won a Queen’s Cup—by virtue of a very queei 
decision of the R. Y.S. The Emperor has now on the stocks in 
the Germania shipyard, Kiel,a 20 rater from Mr. Watson’s de- 
signs. In the case of the recent meeting of the Squadron, His 
Imperial Highness can establish an alibi. 

e next gentleman to claim our attention, though relegated 
by the artist to the background, is none the less prominent, thanks 
to his Roman nose, neglige attitude and white ducks. He is the 
third Marquis of Ormonde, Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Kilkenny, and Vice-Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, of which he has been a member since 1867. He 
is not a racing man, but has done plenty of deep water cruising, 
first under sail and later in steam craft, now owning the steamer 
Mirage. He isa practical yachtsman, and holds a master’s cer- 
tificate. He has the doubtful honor of proposing the resolution 
under which the challenge was made. 

Now passing to the right hand of His Royal Highness, we find, 
in the gentleman with flowing whiskers and a single reef in his 
trousers,a typical sea-dog, Admiral, The Honorable Victor Mon- 
tague, R. N., second son of the late Earl of Sandwich. Admiral 
Montague, after a long and honorable record of sea service, has 
settled down to yacht racing, first in the old Solent length classes, 
and more recently in the 40 rgting class, of which he is the chief 
supporter. He has built in Succession Corsair, Vendetta and 
Carina, racing them with a spirit such as one would expect from 
his record as a sailor. 

The youthful figure which next engages our attention, as well as 
that of the Emperor William, is that of Thomas Wyndham Quinn, 
aa the Earl of Dunraven, K. P. His Lordship was born in 1841, 
in County Limerick, Ireland. and has attained .fame and reputa- 
tion as a war correspondent, writer, sportsman, statesman. and 
more recently as a yachtsman. His yachting career began in 188. 
with the unsuccessful Petronilla, since which he has owned Val- 
kyrie I. a half of Valkyrie LII., and will own a fourth of Valkyrie 
lil., now building. Lord Dunraven has labored long and earn- 
estly to secure for the new deed of gift that recognition from 
British yachtsmen which was at first so justly denied; and his 
efforts have at last been crowned with success. The last figure of 
this interesting group, the gentleman on the extreme right of the 
picture, needs no introduction to Americans, having already 
achieved more or less fame of a newspaper description in various’ 
lines, chiefly as the manager of a variety troupe which met with 
a well-deserevd failure in New York a few years since. The Hon- 
orable Hugh Cecil Lowther, third Earl of Lonsdale, has had a 
varied onal interesting careeras a traveler, sportsman, manager 
and explorer, but he is new to yachting, having begun last year 
with the purchase of the 20 rater Deirdre from Lord Dunraven, 
with whom he 1s now associated as one of the syndicate of four, 
including Lord Wolverton and Capt. Harry McCalmont, who 
own the third Valkyrie. Several of the members of this historic 
groap will be seen in America this summer, and it is even rumored 
that H. R. H. himself may be among them. 

The Yachting World has taken a most extraordinary position 
for an English journal in, so far as we can judge from its rather 
confusing statements, admitting the complete ownership of the 
Cup by the New York Y. C. and the right of the club to dispose of 
the Cup as it pleases. In its issue of Jan. 18, it says editorially: 

“‘The American eagle, voiced by the Forest and Stream, has 
uttered a piercing shriek. In the last issue of our contemporary 
to hand it has anticipated the march of events, and its dolorous 
diapason has sufficient volume to drown a fleet of steam whistles. 
The noble bird screeches in agony over the moral obliquity of the 
New York Yacht Club. America’s Cup, as the great yachting 
trophy, has been discredited, and nothing but trouble is in store 
for the land of the Stars and Stripes. The eagle is now only fit, 
we presume, to be put into a menagerie, and all this has been occa- 
sioned by the New York Yacht Club pan to have a race to 
troubling its head about the custody of a moulay old trophy. 

‘““The Yankee bird hasits imitators in England. They are in- 
clined to think that the Royal Yacht Squadron has stultified itself 
by accepting the deed of 1887. We are glad to find that the foolish 
counsels which have prevailed in former years have not been 
heeded on this occasion. The legality of the deed has nothing to 
do with us. Whether it is valid or invalid is a question solely for 
the New York Yacht Club, and the members have practically 
guaranteed the deed to be legal.. At the same time it is a matter 
of indifference to the Royal Yacht ee whether it is legal or 
illegal. Lord Dunraven has stated that he only wants a race, and 
does not care about the cup, so thatif there is any objection to 
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hand it over, should;it be won, the Royal Yacht Squadron will not 
bother about it.. In any case,,it will be,the New York Yacht Club 
that will have .to -fight, the .question ,in, a,law court, should the 
affair develop into t stage.. Thus, as as this matter is con- 
cerned, we can view any course that events may take with 


uanimity. 

“a rEnthusiasm still reigns in press circles on both sides of the At- 
lantic with regard to the forthcoming matches for the America 
Cup. We limit the enthusiasm to the press advisedly, for in Eng- 
land the majority of yachtsmen feel much regret at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron’s abandonment of its dignity. But, with the ex- 
ception of this journal, the action of the. R. Y. 8. was greeted with 
the approval of the whole British press, and since the club swal- 
lowed the bitter pill the America Cup has once more assumed the 
importance of a topic of the day---sometimes disguised, indeed, as 
the ‘Queen’s Cup,’ a mistake so long since corrected as to show 
how little the press generally understands a subject with which it 
has not hesitated to deal. _— one — not take oe — of the 
daily papers as indicating the general opinion of yachtsmen on 
this tien they are the conventional press tribute to each and 
every act of such a distinguished club as the Squadron. 

* But the influence of yachting opinion seems in one short week to 
have completely altered the attitude of our marvellously acrobatic 
contemporary, the Field. That journal heralded the ‘knuckling- 
down’ of the R. Y.8.. with a joy that was somewhat inconsistent 
with its former utterances as to the ‘New Deed.’ But now we find 
it becoming dubious as to the palatability of its ne. and ex- 
pressing its displeasure on reading that the N. Y. Y. C. has ‘succ- 
eeded in ob’ from the R. Y.S. a definive assurance that the 
Cup would be held according to the deed of gift.’ In spite of the 
Field’s denial that such is the case, the statement is by no means 
wide of the truth. In consenting to sign the receipt clause the R.Y. 
S. undertakes to hold the cup,if won, under the terms of the 
New Deed.’ It may salve its ome peees by saying that tne con- 
ditions of the forthcoming races will govern the Cup when in its 
possession, but it seems difficult to see how, after honoring the 
receipt cluase, the club could say that it does not recognize the 
legality of the ‘New Deed’ from its inception. The significant 
persistence with which the N. Y. Y. C. has continued to attach the 
receipt clause to every communication dealing with the acceptanec 
of the a challenge completely estops the latter body from 
denying its complete recognition of the ‘New Deed.’ 

“We have already pointed out the exceedingly falseposition which 
the Squadron will, and does, hold in relation to foreign yacht clubs 
with regard to the Cup. Nothing can alter this now that it has 
done exactly the same thing that has brought so much obloquy 
upon the New York Y. C.---arrogating to itself the right to hold 
the Cup in defiance of the terms of the original and valid deed of 

ift. T is the position inwhich the Squadron is placed, and even 

m its own point of view its action cannot be easily justified, for 


after signing an ment to observe the terms of the New Deed, 
in accordance with the receipt clause, may the club put any con- 
struction on the New Deed save such as it can strictly bear? That 


it has been induced to sign such an agreement by the concessions 
of the N. Y. Y. C, and that its intention is to hold the Cup under 

conditions as those agreed upon with Lord Dunraven, does 
not alter the fact that afver signing a formal adoption of the New 
Deed the club must put a proper construction upon it Deeds can- 
not be varied at the sweet will of trustees, and therefore, even 
from the most agreeable point of view, the Squadron’s faux pas is 
fraught witn unpleasant consequences.” 


After the yo of Anglomania which some of our American 
contemporaries have made against the Forest and Stream, it is 
refreshing to be charged by an English journal with spread- 
oo. as it is quite evident that both charges cannot be true; 
attempts to prove them so must naturally tend to prove them 
— false. e cannot reproduce in full the Yachting World’s 
torials of Jan. 11 and 18; the above specimen must suffice, but 
there is nothing in them to suggest that careful and thorough 
study of the subject which is essential to a fair judgment, on one 
side or the other. On the contrary, as in the case of some of our 
opponents ‘nearer home, there is every evidence of a hurried at- 
tempt to fill space with something, whether right or wrong, that 
will attract temporary attention. 

We would remind the Yachting World that the whole effect of 
the latest discussion of the new deed is to prove that British 

tsmen, as well as the yachting world at large, have no rights 
whatever in chaleaging for the America’s Cup; but must present 
themselves humbly before the present holders with a polite re- 
quest that they be obliged to race. 

The fact that in this case, as in (893, a race has been arranged on 
fair terms, has acing to do with the principle involved. As soon 
as the New York Y.C. is tired of Cup racing for the time, it may 
fall back on the full text of the new deed and put a positive bar 
to all challenges. That fair conditions are being made to-day is 
only due to the absolute necessity on the part of the New York 
Yacht Club to obtain a challenge for the Cup; so far as the rights 
of British yachtsmen to demand a mutual agreement in which 
they shall be on the same plane as the holder, they are less to-day 
than in the days of Mr. Ashbury. 


* The New Thames “One Design” Class. 


We are indebted to the Field for the accompanying design, 
made by Mr. Linton Hope, for the newly established Thames 
class, designed for racing and general knockabout work .on the 
Lower Thames. The boats, of which a dozen: have already been 
ordered of Forrest & Sons, will be 20 ft. over all, 15 ft. 1. wl., 6 ft. 
beam and 5 ft. draft with board down. The sail area will be 200 
sq. ft., giving a rating of 0.5; the jib, of the roller type used on the 
Solent, being comparatively large, though coming inside of the 
stemhead. The centerboard is of 3-l6in steel and the rudder of 
18 in.; the latter housing in a well in the counter when in very 
shoal water. The comvaratively small well and the bulkheads 
should make the boats very safe. They will be of ribband carvel 
build, planked with 3-8 in. stuff, and*will cost, with sails of Union 
silk, oars, rowlocks, boat-hook, anchor and cable, but $215.00. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the idea of the promoters of the 
class is not to produce the fastest possible sailing machine on 15 ft. 
lL w.L, but to promote racing for sometime ot least, and in boats 
of moderate cost and of general utility. 


Minocqua—A Shoal Draft Cruiser. 

The accom ying drawings, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
G. Griffith Cian m, illustrate a specially serviceable type of 
cruiser, designed and built by his father, Mr. Thomas Clap fe 
of Roslyn, Long Island.g The *boat_is. safe, being practically non- 
capsizeable and unsinkable; she is of very light draft, moderate 
cost, ahd offers excellent accommodation. igged as shown, she 
is practically ‘a single-hander;,she \is, weatherly and speedy as a 
cruiser, and still faster with a racing (rig, as has been proved in a 
sister boat sent,cout to:Buenos Ayres and successfuly raced there. 
The dimensions,of Minocqua are,as,follows, additional particulars 
being ere, in Mr..Clapham’s letter: 

ngth over all 
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Editor Forest and Stream: The building of; the new 34 °ft. 
class of racing yachts, which has been started by the progressive 
Larchmont Y. C., is evidently a to encourage a class of 
more sensible cruising racers than have been seen in the last few 
years. While commending their action in a general way, I want 
to call your attention to the fact of what is really the most sensi- 
ble class of cruiser being barred out. It strikes me that in the 
first place the class is a trifle too large and ny, as, after all, it 
will be mainly in the nature of an experiment. The second mis- 


take is made in encouraging such a heavy draft as is called for in 


a boat built in accordance with the rules in to depth under 
deck beams and cabin carlins. However, as the men who framed 
the rules know what they are after much better than I do, I will 
leave the subject of their rules and give = a description of a 
little yacht in which I did considerable cruising last summer, and 


which“is, to.my.mind, the embodiment of all that is essential in a 


c :. 

The littleZyacht Minocqua,{owned> by, William. J. Starr, and 
d ed by Thomas Clapham,.was in,my hands last, season, an 
a brief descriptien of one of my trips inher will show,what; she is. 
The yacht is yawl-rigged—and right here I would like to,come,out 
strong in favor of this rig as being the best.I have ever used for 
cruising purposes, About the middle of last July I concluded 
to take a to Milford, Conn., and though my wife is timid on 
the water, I prevailed upon her to accompany me with my little 
three-year-old girl. The main reasons; she ,consented.were that 
this yacht was pncepstesebie, unsinkable and comfortable, and 
so easily handled. this,she had seen proven, as we had been 
on many a short ‘sail in,the little craft,and had found that we 
could trust her in any weather. . 

We made a late start from Glen ‘Cove at 9:30 A. M., but there 
was no wind, and it was merely a drift until nearly2 P.M. Then 
we had only gone about four miles, when a breeze came up from 
8S. W., and we flew down ,the Sound with an ever-increasing wind 
gathering force in our, e. ~ 

When off Bridgeport, it began to be rough, and the wind came 
in bunches, so I concluded that a reef would make it more com- 
fortable in rounding Stratford Point. Now, ona sloop yacht this 
would be a mean job, for I was sailing single-handed, so far as 
male help went, and that is the way to sail ‘ou want to have the 
most genuine enjoyment; itis on a par with driving « spirited 
team and handling the ribbons yourself, as compared to sitting on 
a back seat and having a coachman do it for you. With my yawl 
rig, reefing was avery simple trick, and leaving the little girl in 
the cabin, where she was safe, my wife took the tiller, while 
I lowered the mainsail, a triangular one, light and easily handled. 
This was just what was needed, and without acgereny diminish- 
ing our speed (for it was now blowing very hard), we went along 
in as dry and comfortable a manner as could be wished for. At 
6:30 P. M. we had cast anchor way up in Milford Harbor, and all 
sails were furled. 

Though Minocqua only carries some 600 sq. ft. of sail, I would 
have very much enjoyed having some cutter of her size trying to 
keep in company with heron thatrun. The distance was about 
38 miles, so you can see she is a smart boat. 


On the way back, going out of Milford, another phase of the 
boat’s handiness was shown. The channel is only some 60 ft. 
wide, with mud flats on each side. Witha head wind, and not 
over-strong, I worked her out of this narrow way with only a 
little piece of the board down, and in several places the water was 
less four feet deep. Minocqua draws 26 inches. Rounding 
Stratford on the way home, it was a beat to windward, and quite 
a@ sea on, with head tide. If I had been forced to go round outside 
the buoy, in the full sweep of the tide, it would have made a deal 
of difference in time. nowing there was over five feet on the 
shoals, and secure in my light draft, I was able to keep well inside 
the buoy, and reached Bridgeport and was anchored with every- 
thing snug long before dark. Another and deeper craft, much 
larger and of ter draft, with which I had had it nip-and-tuck 
off the Point, opt outside, and when I lost sight of her in the 
darkness, was still bucking the tide and sailing a losing race with 
the red buoy, as arule, Iam notin favor of going inshore of the 
buoys; but when you are sure of your ground and have a light 

t boat, it will often make a vast deal of difference, an advan- 
tage which a deeper craft would lose. 
pite her light draft, I have never sailed on a dryer, more sea- 
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worthy, safe and comfortable t than this same little Minocquaa 
Many yachtsmen will remember the northeaster that last7Labor 

Day apeten the special race of the Indian Harbor Y. C. 
over 20entries only 6 yachts in three classes sailed the course. 
The sea was running very high, but in Minocqua I was able to ac- 
company the yachts over the course and take the time of sarang 
a tad juoy and at the finish, this being the only yacht whic 

Another good feature is that she does not pound; even in this 
half a gale we were dry and comfortable—two of us, myself and 
my father. 1 would very much like to see Minocqua race with the 
34-ft. class, if putin racing trim; but unfortunately she has not 
the requisite amount of standing room called for by the rules. 
Yet, by looking over plans and dimensions, you will see she is a 
very comfortable little cruiser. She is a little narrow, but this 
and her fine lines forward prevent pounding. and probably make 
her more speedy. e is made uncapsizeable by 1,250 pounds of 
lead in ashoal keel, through which is cut the centreboard slot. 
As there is enough wood in hull, etc., to float this weight, she is 
unsinkable. 

Beside the cabin. with two wide locker berths, there moles 
forecastle and a toilet-room, the latter, as shown, to starboard, 
with W.C. On each side of the cockpit under the deck is a ‘ong 
locker, opening into the cabin; and under the cockpit, wuich is 
water-tight, is a large drawer running on rollers and holding both 
water and ice in two compartments. The fore end of the cabin on 
starboard side is arran, with shelves and lockers. The amount 
of space is shown by the sectiona) view. Another thing in her 
favor is, she can be built for less than $1,500, while one of the new 
34-ft class, could not or will not be likely to be built for less than 
33.500. As to rig, Minocqua is perfectly balanced. I have tried 
her often without touching the tiller. and find she can be steered 
perfectly by sails alone. Altogether she is the finest single-hander 
I have ever seen or sailed on, and why not a good type to encour- 


? 
— G. GRIFFITH CLAPHAM. 


The Huguenot Y. C. Races. 


The race committee of the Huguenot Y.-C. have laid out a series 
of events which, to say the least, are novel, and ought to prove in- 
teresting. The first fixture will be in April, when all classes of 
boats in commission will be permitted to enter a cruisers’ race. 
The start will be made from an anchor, and the contesting crews 
will have to make sail, cut anchor, and cross a line as soon as"they 
ean. The rules will thoroughly test the seamanship of the differ- 
ent crews. In May arace will be held, and none but ladies will be 
porented to take the helm on any contesting boat. The list of 

‘eatures is quite extensive and assures an interesting sailing event 
in each month. 

The Huguenots will have their annual regatta on August 17, and 
steps are being taken to make this one of the most successful re- 
gattas of the season. 

The Huguenot. courses are laid out from the easterly end of 
Huckleberry Island. There are three distinct courses; one is 
square and two are triangles. The small boats will sail a five-mile 
course, and the larger boats an eight-mile course. The regattas 
will all be held in the afternoon, and short courses have been 
etegees in‘order to insure“early finishes. The racing will all be 
held under?Seawanhaka Rules. 

The Huguenots now have a good ‘house, but before spring will 
we their new edifice, which is now being laid out by the archi- 
tects. 

There are now over sixty members‘in this young club. 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


The prosperous growth of yochtiag in France has called into ex- 
istence anew journal specially devoted to yachting, under the 
title of ‘‘Le Yachting,” a weekly of good make-up and very at- 
tractive appearance, published at No. 5 Rue Scribe, Paris, the sub- 
scription Slee 25 francs, $5 per year for France and Algeria, and 
30 francs for foreign countries. The paper is well illustrated, the 
tirst two numbers Coniptaing supplemental plates very finely ex- 
ecuted, portraits of Rear Admiral Baron Lage, of the French 
Navy, President of the Union des Yachts Francais, and of Eugene 
A. Perignon, the Vice-President of the Union. The second num- 
ber contains the lines of a very successful 7-tonner, by the French 
rule, the Maia, designed and built by M. J. Guedon. e new ven- 
ture has our best wishes for its success. 


The following list of candidates for 1895 has been posted by the 
nominating committee of the New York L.C. The election takes 
place on Feb. 7.: Com., Edward M. Brown, steamer Sylvia; Vice 
Com., Henry C. Ward, sch. Clytie; Rear Com.. James C. Bergen, 
sl. Hildegarde; Sec., J. V. S. Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; Meas., 
Joha Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch; Regatta Committee, 
S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and Irving Grinnell; Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Frank T. Robinson, Robert Center, Dan- 
iel T. Worden, Charles McK. Loeser, and Joseph Stickney; House 
Committee, Edward E. Chase, C. Alfred Grymes, H. Edwards 
Ficken and Arthur Ingraham; Library Committee, Fordham 
Morris, William Gardner and Arthur H. Clark: Committee on 
Club Stations, William H. Thomas, E. C. Benedict, Clarence Mc- 
Kim, L. Vaughn Clark, Frank L. Anthony, Frederick P. Sands 
and Lewis Cass Ledyard. 


Niagara, the new Gould 20-rater. is well advanced at the Bristol - er 


works. Her sails will be madein the new sail-loft_ lately estab- 
lished by the Hereshoff Mfg. Co., in connection with their build- 
i lant. 

="Britannia, cutter, the Prince of Wales, left Cowes last week 
for the Mediterranean. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Gentlemen: At the January 
meetiug of the Albauy Y. C., the follwiug_ officers were elected : 
Com., B. M. Gordenier; Vice-Com., John C. Hughson; Treas., H. 
A. Grey; Sec., John Vlasblom; Meas., John Apple; Board of Trus- 
tees, W. A. Bloomer. C. M. Bacheller, Jas. D. Glenn; Inspectors 
of Election, T. B. Wilkinson, Louis Van Kamerick, Ed. Du Bois. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cleveland Y. C., 
held on Jan. 18, the following officers were elected: Com., Luther 
Allen; Vice-Com., Geo. H. Worthington; Rear Com., Percy W. 
Rice; Sec.-Treas., John Barth. The Regatta Committee elected 
includes: Messrs. W. P. Frances, W. H. Kalbe and H. Lyman. 
The House Committee includes Messrs. G. F. Overbeke, P. P. 
Wright and John Barth. Ata stockholders’ meeting, held Jan. 9, 
the balance of the officers were elected as follows: F. W. Rad- 
cliffe, Asst. Meas.; E. H. Junge, Surveyor; H. Richter and Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. E. E. Beeman. The Commodore will shortly appoint 
a building committe, and this committee, with the three flag 
officers, will also act as a subscription committee, it being the 
intention to build a club house this summer. the foundation being 
already in place. Commodore Gardner was elected Honorary 
Commodore of the C. Y. C., in recognition of his faithful services 
rendered the club during his long term -—s ones. a retires, at his 

, from active service, owing s failin; . 
a JOHN BARTH. 





The Corinthian Mosquito Fleet has been especially fortunate in 
securing a long lease of Harrison Island, in New Rochelle Harbor, 
where it will in the future be permanently established. The New 
Rochelle Y. C. was also desirous of securing"the same location, its 
lease of Echo Island expiring this year, and Mr. C. Oliver Iselin 
declining to renew it. The Mosquitoes, however, as alert as their 
name implies, were already on the spot, with a lease signed, by the 
time that the other club had made up its mind that it wanted the 
island. : : 


Huntin ton Y. C, now incorporated, has leased the 
Ketthum dock Droperty, and will build a neat club-house, which 
will be ready, with landing stage by the opening of the season. 


A syndicate of yachtsmen, including L. A. Fish, C. P. Brigham 
and Thos A. Howell, has purchased the Smith and Terry property 
at Greenport, and will build a complete yacht-building plant. 
The plot is 460 on the water-front and 110deep. The channe will 
be dredged out and a good harbor made. 

" New York has lost a food yachtsman in the person of Mr. Har- 
old Sanderson, who sailed on the Majestic, on Jan. 30, with his 
family, to take up a permanent residence in Liverpool. Mr. San- 
derson, who has been for some years the New York manager of 
the Wilson‘line’of steamers,’has resided at Larchmont, and been 
very intimately identified with the Larchmont Y. ©., formerly 
owning the yawl Nonpareil. He has made many friends in yacht- 
ing onl business circles about New York; and for the three weeks 

receding "his’departure ‘he’ has been busy ‘mainly in attending 

arewell dinners in “his honor. He leaves America to take charge 
as general ‘manager of “the ‘Liverpool offices of the White Star 
Line of steamers. 


Yampa, schr., was reported at the Azores.on Jan. 31. All well. 


1 ti f th uincy Y. C. was held on Feb. 2, the 
hale Pofficers bein; of ee Com., Charles F. Pettengill; Vice- 
Com., William H. Shaw; Sec. and Treas., James S. Whiting 
Meas., ;=Regatta Committee, William P. Barker, 


John T. Cavanagh, Henry M. Faxon, George E. Pfaffmann; House 
M "Keating. G. Eaton Pierce, fred B Bios: Astra y. Shoe 

. Kea » & m Pierce, . Rice, ur J. Shaw, 
Walter B. Wilson. 

The election took plac under the Australian system of voting, 
the first time, we believe, that this has been tried by a yacht club. 
The following amendment to the sailing rules was adopted: ‘‘Sail- 
ing measurement shall be length on waterline from point of 
immersion forward to point of immersion aft, with maximum crew 
aboard and amidships when yacht is measured.” 


Tomahawk, cutter, has been sold by the C insh 
to Geo. H. Perry, Mars, S. C. sre ah pasate marae 


Murray & Tregurtha, South Boston, Mass., are building a 100 h. 
PB Tregurtha boiler for Mr. Robert Palmer, Jr, Noauk, Conn This 
s the second order from that gentleman, who has had one of these 
boilers in use for three years past. They have recently finished a 
35-in. Tregurtha boiler for Mr. zoceph . Williams, Taunton. Mass., 
and are building a 32-in. for Mr. H. H. Townsend, of that place. 
ae have also shipped a 29-in. Tregurtha boiler and 4 1-2x5 engine 
to Mr. D. Knowlton, Washington, D. C., and have an order from 
Mr. Fort Smith, of Galveston. Texas, for a 44 in. Tregurtha and 
two 4 1-2x5 agate for a twin screw boat. In their boatbuilding 
department they have completed 25 ft. and 28 ft. launches, and 
are building a 28 ft. cruising cabin launch for Boston parties. 


The contract for the new steam yacht designed by A. Cary 
Smith has been awarded"to the Crescent Shipyard at Eli - 
port, Mr. Lewis F. Nixon. a 


Mr. G. Griffith Clapham will give a blackboard talk 
yachts before the Philadelphia Model Y. C., on Feb, 28. eee 


A. C. A.—Membership, Northern Division, Henry C. Macaulay, 


7 The Hiennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 19 to 22—New York—W. K. C., Jas. Mortimer, Supt. 
~ Feb. 26 to March 1—Detroit—City of the Straits K. C., e W. Gar- 
rison, Sec’y. 
March 5 to 8—Chicago.—Mascoutah K. C., J. L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 
March 12 to 15—Denver.—Western K. C. Co., E. T. Weiant, Sec’y 
April 16 to 19—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D.E. Love- 


land, Sec’y. 
April 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. 
_May 8 to 1l—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Feb 11—Salinas, Cal.—Pacific Coast F. T. Club 


Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. ,T. C., Jobn Woolton, 
Manitou, Sec’y. 





U. S. F. T. Club’s Trials. 
Trials B.—(Continued from Page 99.) 


A remarkable interest was shown in the club’s Triais B, as evi- 
denced by a good attendance of sportsmen, several of them new- 
comers. 

P. T. Madison, the secretary-treasurer of the club, was on hand 
bright and early, looking after the business arrangements of the 
trials, and with him came J. E. Horn, of Bicknell, Ind. From In- 
dianapolis came Messrs. H. A. Comstock and S. H. Soewell. Penn- 
sylvania was represented by Messrs. P. J. Dean and Henry Klee, 
of New Castle. From [Illinois were Messrs. Jno. Wood and C. M. 
Bowers, of Decatur, Ill.; Dr. Grinstead, Cairo, Ill. There was a 
good representation from the section south of the Ohio River 
There were Mr. S. L. James, Angola, La.; Philip M. Essig, Natchez, 
Miss.; Whyte Bedford, Memphis; W. R. Holliday, Prairie Station, 
Miss.; A. M. Young, J. L. Adams, D. G. Rowland, St. Mare M. 
Mundy, J. N.’Seale, Superintendent of the M. & O. R R.: Mr. Har- 
ris, traveling passenger agent of the same road; Major J. W. Ren- 
froe, and other well-known sportsmen whose names I do not re- 


call. 

Major Val Young and Capt. Billy Young. gentlemen famous in 
the guild of fox-hunters throughout the land as eminent in the 
chase and owners of the Waverly pack, were in“attendance, and 
received a most cordial welcome. They gave a few most realistic 
descriptions of some great fox chases 

The judges were: Major J. M. Taylor and Messrs. J. M. Freeman 
and St. Marc M. Mundy. In the“All Age Pointer Stake, Mr. 
Mundy, on account of some published matter referring to pointer 
challenges, withdrew. In that stake, Mr. W. W. Titus judged 
instead. : 

The grounds are all that could be desired. Of all the field trial 
ounds so far used, they are much the best. There ure in them 
miles of open fields with hardly a fence to obstruct the course. A 
continuous course could be taken with good ground from the start 
to the finish of each heat. There was abundance of room. In re- 
spect to the surface, itis mostly open. The percentage of woods is 
very small. It isnot rough, but is gently sloping ridges and shal- 
low valleys. Sedge grass is everywhere between the relatively 
small fields, under cultivation in cotton and corn, which are the 
common crops. 

There were a few patches of sorghum, the seeds of which are 
sought for food by the birds. Heavy rains had soaked the grounds 
so that, on the first two days. they were very heavy and hard to 
work upon. They steadily improved till Friday, when a heavy 
rainfall fell from early morning till noonday. No work was at- 
tempted on that day. 

In respect to the general circumstances which do so much to 
make a pleasant and successful trial, such as a cordial welcome 
and will onthe vart of the residents, nothing more than was 
extended to the sportsmen at West Point could be asked for. The 
land-owners in particular were noticeably kind and obliging. A 
great deal of praise is due to Mr. Titus for his energy and atten- 
tion in looking after many local details of the trials. His influence 
greatly assisted. The horses were a superior lot. The hotels were 
comfortable. and exerted themselves to the best of their resources 
in makiog the stay of their guests pleasant. On the whole,’the 
club coul I 
location of its trials next year, as it did do. 

Some of the_stakes did not fill so well as the club had reason to 
expect, but there is an ebb and flow in all matters. It may be 
better next time. As will be seen by the report of the club meet- 
ing, there is quite a distinct change in the personnel of the club, 
particularly in the Board of Governors, and it is to be hoped that 
the change will be a benefit to the club, that they will improve on 
the good and successful work of the previous Boards, and that its 
scope will grow more national than it has ever grown heretofore. 

The trials were well managed and skillfully conducted. The 
time limit, with its fallacy and its annoyance, bobbed up betimes. 
In such"instances as a dog is palpably inferior under the rules he 
must have thirty minutes to show the full measure of his worth- 
lessness. However, the competition was conducted on the true 
theory, that is. each_ brace was given full opportunity in the first 
series, so that the judges thereby established ample data for mak- 
ing estimates of the relative merits of the dogs. There is some 
precision in making decisions from a competition so conducted. 


THE ALL AGE POINTER STAKE. 


This stake was for pointers which had never won first in an all 
age stake in any recognized field trial in America. The prizes are: 

50 to first, $125 to second, $100 to third, $75 to fourth, and $50 to 
fourth. Total value of stake, $500. 

Mr. W W. Titus judged in place of St. Marc M. Mundy in this 
stake, the latter retiring voluntarily as an incident of the challenge 
literature which has so long regaled the public. 

The competition was quite high-class, and would rate well with 
the best setter work. It established that there is a decided and 
permanent improvement in the breed of pointers 

Delhi, the winner of first. showed an excellent quality of field 
work in all the details of seeking, finding and pointing Although 
closely pressed by two or three others, the uniform excellence of 
his work pulled him to the front. He is a first-class worker. 

Jingo, winner of second, ran one most excellent heat, but his 
work was not uniformly good throughout the stake, though on the 
other hand there was none of it which could be called poor. He 
was quite successful at finding in his second heat. 

Tick Boy, third, was a close competitor. His work was quite 
finished, taken as a whole, and there were but few faulty perform- 
ances in it [He ranges with excellent judgment, is accurate in his 

nt'work, and knows how to find.. He takes cover unflinchingly. 
trideaway ran much under the best form he has’shown at previ- 


not do better than to again select West Point for the 


ous trials, and while he “did some good work it was mixed with 
much that was faulty. 

Tamarack, Jr., ran a creditable race and showed merit, but was 
not a dangerous competitor with those placed over him. 

The stake was, in merit. superior beyond question. 

The dogs were drawn to run as follows: 

Major J. R. Purcell’s black and white bitch, Lady Margaret 
oe, Pree nak ate Bone). “a: with N. 8 De 

auw’s liver and w og, Jingo (Mainspring— —), N.B. 
Nesbitt. header. . ' _—e : 

Major J. R. Purcell’s liver-ticked dog, Cid (Duke of Hessen- 
Barmaid), owner, handler, with Charlottesville Field_Trial Ken- 
nels’ liver and white dog, Dogwood (Ightfield Dick—Cowslip), C. 
E a, ae, 

“ Robert Leslie’s liver and white dog, King, of Lynn (Tempest— 
Nadjy of Naso), J. N. Lewis, handler, with Major J. R. Purcell’s 
liver and white dog,Sam Bang (Dick Swiveler—Countess Bang), 
°D. B natch: li 

. P. Ritchey’s liver and white dog, Don ‘Trinkett’s Coin— 
Molton Patti), L. W. Blankenbaker, hanc'er, with H. K. Deve- 
reux’s liver and white dog, Tamarik, Jr. (Tamarack—Maud 
Graphic), Geo. E. Gray, handler. 

G. R Howse’s liver and white bitch, Lulu K. (Ossian— > 
owner, handler, with W. N. Kerr’s liver and white dog, Little Ni 
(Ridgeview Dazzle—Kate Claxton), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Major J. R. Purcell’s liver and white dog, St. Blaise (Guy-Lady 
Spotswood), owner, handler, with Charlottesville Field Trial Ken- 
nels’ liver and white dog, Delhi (Rip Rap—Queen II.), C. E. 
Buckle, handler. 

Stoddard & Kidwell’s black and white dog. Tick Boy (King of 
Kent-Bloom), J. B. Stoddard, handler, with E. O. Damon’s liver 
and white dog, Strideaway (King of Kent—Pearl’s Dot), Geo. E. 
Gray, handler. 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white dog. Selah 
(Rip Rav—Dolly), C. E. Buckle, handler,. with Mr. McDowell’s 
liver and white dog, Spot S. (Dick Swiveler—Vixen), Louis Mc- 
OS Ww be P saw's li dwh 

. W. De Pauw’s liver andwhitejdog,Verge, a bye.” N.“B. Nes- 
bitt handler. , _ . 


SECOND"ROUND. 


Dogwood—Tamarack, Jr. 

Delhi—Tick Boy. 

Jingo—Strideaway." 

Lulu K.—Selah." 

Cid—Verge. - 


‘FINAL. 
Delhi—Jingo. 
1. Delhi. } 
2. Jingo. : 
~ 3. Tick Boy. 
"4. Strideaway. 
5. Tamarack, Jr. 
FIRST ROUND. ~ 


Lady Margaret-Jingo.—They began at 10:52. Jingo began the bird 
work by nicely pointing a‘bevy at the edge”of salen. and was 
backed. Both were steady toshot. Lady made two flushes. At 
the same time, Jingo pointed, "probably. foot-scent. Both trifled 
with a rabbit trail. Lady flushed a bird, and missed several op- 
portunities to point the scattered birds. She also at times tagged 
after Jingo. Lady pointed a bird ina plum thicket, and at the 
same time, Jingo having been working in an op; te direction on 
scent, pointed a single bird. Lady made a point on a bevy. 
Each got two points on the scattered birds. Lady made a flush 
ee =| stopping to one of her points. Jingo had a good range; up 


at 10:47. 

Cid—Dogwood.—They were cast off at 10:55. Cid pointed nicely 
a bevy in weeds, and was steady to wing. Next, Dogwood made a 
good point on a bevy at the edge of woods, and was steady to shot. 
The handlers, being separated, were brought together. The birds 
were followed. On one Dogwood pointed well and Cid backed. 
Up at 11:35. Dogwood had an upheaded, dashing style of going, 
and he beat out his ground with excellent judgment. His point 
work was quite good. On the whole, he made a good showing. 
Cid also ranged well and showed very good finding and pointing 
abilities. Both were independent and industrious workers, though 
Cid showed a lack of finish in his performance. 

King of Lynn—-Sam Bang.—They ran a light heat, from 11:38 to 
12:07. Sam pointed a bevy, and was steady to shot. King made 
three flushes in succession, two on singles and the other one on the 
bevy. Sam pointed a bevy in sedge and was backed; both were 
steady to shot. Sam, sent on, found and pointed another bevy. 
Tip at 12:07. Sam ranged within narrow limits., and he pottered a 
bit at times. While he made a good showing in finding birds, he 
ae not do so by covering much ground. King’s performance was 
inferior. 

. Don—Tamarack, Jr.—They were cast off at 12:10. Don ran with 
little judgment in beating out his ground, and indulged in a at 
deal ‘of idle wriggling. Tamarack pointed a bird well. A vy 
was marked down in woods. Don pointed one of the birds, but 
was not staunch. Some work was done on a bevy in woods which 
I could not see. Next, Don pointed, then roaded to afiush. He 
next made two flushes and one point. Tamarack was the better 
in every respect. Upat1:12. The party went to lunch. 

Lulu_ K---Little Ned.---Off at 2:04. Lulu was in season. She 
pointed a bevy in sedge, and was steady to shot. On some scat- 
tered birds, Ned made a flush and Lulu made two points. Up at 
2:48. Their work was of an ordinary grade. They were running in 
company and heeding each other quite as much as they were their 
work. Ned ran much under his form of previous competitions. 
Lulu, being in season, was frivolous. 

St. Blaise---Delhi.---The heat began at 2:50. A bevy was soon 
found. Blaise caught scent of it, but withdrew, and Delhi, going 
up a moment afterward, pointed it. Delhi next made three points 
on scattered birds in woods. Up at 3:21. Delhi had the better 
work in every respect. 

Tick Boy---Strideaway---. At 3:26 they were started. Strideawav, 
at a point of woods, made aslack point, then gave it up and moved 
on. He seemingly disliked to go into the cover. Tick, coming in 
shortly afterward, caught scent near the same place promptlv, 
drew into the woods a few vards, and pointed the bevy well. It 
was a good piece of work. Next Strideaway pointed in open sedge. 
Nothing found. In the meantime, Tick made two points on single 
birds. Both pointed in sedge, then moved a few yards and Stride- 
away po'nted the bevy. Tick backed well. Working on scattered 
birds, Strideaway dropned at the same moment a bird flushed 
close in front of him. Tick pointed: nothing found. Next, he 
flushed a single bird. Up at 4:28. Tick showed great improve- 
ment in his form over that shown in his last trials. He worked 
prettily to the gun. He took hard cover without flinching, while 
Strideaway preferred the more open going. Strideaway covered 
the more ground, but he did not do it with so much judgment, and 
his point work was far from equal in precision to that of Tick. 

Selah---Spot S.---They ran from 4:38 to 5:05. It was a poor heat. 
Selah pointed a bevy. Spot was a narrow and irregular ranger, 
pottered much’‘and loafed not a little. Selah was irregular in 
range and handled hard. 

Verge ran a bye while the heat last mentioned was run. Mr, 
Titus taking charge of it. The work was fairly good, and Verge 
was retained in the second round. 


FRIDAY. 


Torrents of rain fell in the forenoon. The afternoon was clear 
and pleasant, but the grounds were so wet that it was considered 
inadvisable to start the competition on that day, therefore no work 
was attempted. 


SATURDAY. 

Saturday night, the temperature fell below the freezing point. 
Frozen ground and raw wind. The existing weather conditions 
were unpleasant for field work, but the pointers faced them 
bravely. The ones which ran in the morning hours had much the 
harder work. Gradually the temperature rose, the ground was 
thawed, and then the conditions for work were fairly good. Birds 
were found inample numbers. The start was made a short dis- 
tance from town. The work on birds was exceedingly difficult, as 
they ran from the points. 


SECOND ROUND. 


Ten dogs were retained in the competition. 

Dogwood---Tamarack, Jr.---At 8:25, the start was made. Dog- 
wood soon pointed a bevy. Tamarack, coming in nearly across 
wind, ran into and flushed the bevy. Sent on, Dogwood soon 
pointed again, but up wind of the bevy. Tamarack, striking in 
behind, drew_to an accurate pointon it. The credit of the find 
was Dogwood’s. Both were steady to shot. Dogwood flushed a 
hevy in open, and did not seem sorrv for it. At the same time, 
Tamarack pointed a_bevy inopen sedge. Dogwood backed. Up 
at 8:50. Both “showed a middling range. Dogwood ran under the 
form shown in his first heat. Tamarack required and received a 
deal of cautioning when on point and when the birds were flushed 
to his points. = 

Delhi—Tick Boy.---They began a first-rate good race at 9:04. 
Both pointed on a side hill in sedge. The birds were running and 
difficult to locate. A horseman, after the dogs moved on, flushed 





ae 


a bird near where the dogs pointed. Tick pointed a single, then 
he roaded on, pointed and roaded quite a distance. Some horse- 
men flushed a single near where his last point was made. Sent on. 
Tick pointed a bevy and was steady to shot. Good work. Delhi 
was not near to back. Moved on Tick pointed sparrows. In a 
strip of plum bushes, Tick made a point. Delhi pointed close by a 
moment afterward; Tick moved on and flushed the bird. Delhi 
made a good point on a bevy in open sedge, and Tick backed, and 
both were steady to shot. Good work. The bevy lit on a wet 
corn-field, bare and a bad place for point work. The dogs were 
worked on it. Tick passed close to a bird, caught scent, and was 
wheeling to a point when the bird flushed. It was entirely excus- 
able. Each then pegged a good point on separate birds. Up at 
10:10. Tick severely injured a toe-nail on the frozen ground during 
the heat. The heat was excellent, and Delhi had very little mar- 
fin to spare in it. It was an exceptionally good exhibition of intel- 
igent and workmanlike performance on birds. 

Jingo--Strideaway.---They were started at 10:28. Strideaway 
pointed a bevy in woods, and was backed by Jingo. The birds were 
followed into a scattered growth of small oaks. Jingo pointed a 
bevy and afterward pointed asingle bird well. The dogs sepa- 
rated in their work for afew moments. Jingo was found pointing 
abevy. Sent on. Jingo soon found and pointed another bevy. 
Strideaway was not near at the time. Jingo outworked Stride- 
awayin every detail of the competition. He ran in high-class 
form, better than in any other part of his competition. Up at 11:16. 

Lulu K.---Selah.---At 11:26 they were cast off. Lulu flushed a 
single. Worked on a marked bevy, both gota pointon it. On 
scattered birds, Selah flushed a single The heat was ordinary. 
Selah was much the better ranger. Lulu, being in season, was 
changed, from the order in which she was first announced to run 
with Jingo, on account of being in season. 

Cid—Verge.—They were cast off at 11:56. Verge flushed a bevy. 
Next he pointed a bevy, and Cid, coming in, flushed it. Up at 
12:28. Their performance was ordinary. 

The running was suspended till after lunch. 

Delhi---Jingo.---They began at 1:29. Delhi pointed a bevy in a 
thicket. Jingo, coming in, flushed it. In the same thicket, about 
fifty yards further on, Jingo pointed a bevy. Both were steady to 
shot. In the open field, both pointed and nothing was found. Sent 
on, Jingo pointed and Delhi backed well; nothing was found, but 
about thirty yards further Delhi pointed some birds. Next he 
pointed a single bird well. Up ati:l4. Delhi had by far the best 
of the heat. 

The judges then announced the witness. First, Delhi; second, 
Jingo; third, Tick Boy; fourth, Strideaway; fifth, Tamarack, Jr. 


THE ALL AGE SETTER STAKE. 


This stake had 18 starters, most of them well known, for at least 
12of the 18 had competed before, and of the 12 several had won 
something in public competition. 

The purse and its subdivisions were the same as in the All Age 
Pointer Stakes, namely, $500, divided into $150, $125, $75 and $50. 
The stake was for all setters which had never won first in an All 
Age Stake in any recognized field trial in America. 

The order of running was as follows: 

Dudley Schofield’s black, white and tan dog, Joe Bowers (De 
Soto---Ruth Gates), Capt. R. P. McCargo, handler, with J. H. 
Winslow’s black, white-and tan dog, Breeze Belton (Breeze Glad- 
stone---Nellie Belton), John . Lewis, handler. 

Blue Ridge Kennels’ black, white and tan bitch, Bessie houpe 
Gath’s Hope---Countess Rush), D. E. Rose, handler, with Man- 
chester Kennel Co.’s Gleam’s Pink (Van Guard---Georgia Belle), 
A. P. Gilliam, handler. 

F. R. Hitchcock’s black, white and tan bitch, Tory Topaz (Count 
Gladstone IV.---Tory Diamond), J. M. Avent, handler, with W. 
W. Titus’ black, white and tan bitch, Minnie T. (Dick Boudhu--- 
Bettie B.), owner, handler. 

C. W. De Pauw’s black, white and tan dog, Auld Clootie (Dick 
Boudhu---Sheena Van), N. B. Nesbitt, handler, with Blue Ridge 
Kennels’ black, white and tan bitch, Allene (Gath’s Mark--- 
Ruby’s Girl), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Blue Ridge Kennels’ black, white and tan dog, Blue Ridge Mark 
(Gath’s Mark---Ollie T.), D. E. Rose, handler, with Dr. C. W. 
Duke's black, white and tan dog, Acolyte (Toledo Blade---Sue 11.), 
Thos. Bond, handler. 

Jackson and Denmark Kennels’ black, white and tan bitch, 
Lillian Russell (Phillip Gladstone-- Lou G.), T. Bond, handler, 
with P. T. Madison’s black, white and tan dog, Rodfield (Antonio 
---Nellie Hope), John T. Mayfield, handler. 

Nat. B. Nesbitt’s black and white bitch, Flirt C. (Czar---Zoe L.), 
owner, handler, with D. G. Rowland’s black, white and tan bitch, 
Camille II. (Roderigo---Topsy Avent), Horace Smith. handler. 

Nat. B. Nesbitt’s black, white and tan bitch, Blue Kate (Blue 
Mark---Collie B.), owner, handler, with Manchester Kennel Co.’s 
dog, Gleam’s Sport (Van Guard---Georgia Belle), A. P. Gilliam 
handler. - 

Theo. Goodman’s black, white and tan bitch, Dan’s Lady (Dan 
Gladstone---Lilly Burgess), J. H. Johnson, handler, with Avent 
and Thayer's black, white and tan dog, Topsy’s Rod (Roderigo--- 
Topsy Avent), J. M. Avent, handler. 

SECOND ROUND. - 

Minnie T.---Auld Clootie. 

Allene---Gleam’s Pink. 

Rod field---Blue Ridge Mark. 

Dan’s Lady---Lillian Russell. 

Joe Bowers---Tory Topaz. 

1. Rodfield. 

2. Blue Ridge Mark. 

3. Minnie T. 

4. Gleam’s Pink. . 

* 5. Dan’s Lady. 

The judges handled the competition skillfully, and, as in‘tthe 
other stakes, their decisions, as a whole, were well received. 

The quality of the competition was inferior to that of the 
Pointer Stake, and the best of it was no better than that shown 
by the best pointers. 

Rodfield, the winner, needs no lengthy introduction. His win at 
Bicknell is still fresh in memory. He gathered new honors at 
West Point, under the disadvantages of having an injured jaw 
and tongue. How the injury was inflicted, no one knows.~ Rod- 
field, as a performer, is in the first flight. He has an easy stride, 
runs swiftly, carries himself gracefully and points in an animated 
and stylish manner. He has good judgment in beating out his 
ground, and is wise in his bird work. He works most pleasingly 
to the gun. 

Blue Ridge Mark is also well known as a successful competitor. 
He. too, has a stylish action, beats out his ground with judgment, 
and is successful at finding and pointing. He works well to the 


un. 

” Minnie T., winner of third, is an excellent performer. She 
shows great skill and diligence in beating out her ground to ad- 
vantage, and she has a most complete knowledge of the best man- 
ner to work on her birds after she has found them. She handles 
easily, works perfectly to the gun, and has a most sweet and cheer- 
ful disposition. 

Gleam’s Pink, fourth, is an honest worker, and showed skill in 
locating, pointing and finding. He was lacking somewhat in en- 
thusiasm and cheerful action. He worked nicelv to the gun. 

Dan’s Lady ran one great heat with Topsy’s Rod. Had she 
maintained the same class of work throughout, she would have 
been well to the front in the winners. It was not entirely a fall 
down in her work—the chances worked against her somewhat. 
She is a most diligent worker, beats out her ground with judg- 
ment, and works on her birds with skill. She works’prettily to the 

un. 

It seems that the handwriting is on the wall for 'the heady dog 
which works to please himself, which does not work to the gun, 
which requires a lot of furious riding to keep trace of his where- 
abouts; in short, which does not work as a properly trainea and 
good-intentioned dog should work. 


SATURDAY. 
First Round. 


Joe Bowers---Breeze Belton.---They were cast off about 2 o’clock. 

Each made a point to which nothing was found. Sent on, Joe 
pointed a bevy well, and Breeze backed; Joe moved on a few yards 
to locate, then Breeze moved on and pointed the same bevy. Sent 
on ranging, Joe pointed a bevy nicely, and was steady up to back. 
The heat ended at 2:29. Joe worked intelligently and correctly to 
the gun. His range was medium. Breeze made an indifferent 
showing. 
““Bessie Shoupe---Gleam’s Pink.---They were cast off at 2:36. Bes- 
sie was first to point; Pink backed. Asingie bird was flushed, 
but the point apparently was on foot-scent. Next Bessie pointed; 
nothing found. Sent on. Pink roaded and pointed alternately, 
Bessie "joining. They pointed at the same time about 40 yards 
apart; Pink had a single bird. He then roaded toa point on the 
bevy. At the same time, about 30 yards to one side, Bessie pointed. 
The birds had run about 200 yards, all told. Next, on top of a hill, 
Bessie made a true point on a bevy, and was steady to shot. She 
secured a good point on one of the scattered birds, and Pink 
backed. Pink was the wider and better ranger. Bessie had but 
irregular middling range. Up at 3:25. “ 

Tory Topaz---Minnie T.---They started at 3:30, Tory dropped to 
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a point in the open, Minnie backed; nothing found. ‘Sent on. Tory 
pointed and Minnie, coming in, also pointed; then both roaded to 
a pointon the scattered birds, which flushed wild in a cotton- 
field. Tory pointed on aside hill; nothing found. In woods, Min- 
nie made six single points and one point on a bevy which flushed 
wild. The dogs separated during the latter part of the heat, 
working then on different ground. Mr. Avent, to the judges, 
raised an objection to the manner in which the heat was run. 
Tory patterned betimes during the latter part of the heat. Up at 
4:08. Minnie was the better worker in every way. 

Auld Clootie---Allene.---They started at 4:11. Allene roaded 
nicely to a point on a bevy, from woods to open sedge. Clootie 
fe ees a bevy in woods and was steady to shot. The birds-were 

ollowed. Clootie pointed; Allene backed; Nesbitt failed to flush 
the bird; the dogs were sent on,and Allene flushed the bird; 
Clootie pointed; no bird. Allene pointed a bird. Clootie made 
two points on single birds. Allene roaded toa point ona single 
bird; Clootie backed. Neither ranged wide, and their point work 
was average. 

Acolyte---Blue Ridge Mark.---They started at 5 o'clock, rather 
an untavorable hour, as the temperarure was getting colder and 
night was approaching. Mark pointed a bevy in sedge. Part of 
the bevy was a few yards away, and Acolyte pointed it indepen- 
dently. Each pointed a single bird. Sent on. Soon each pointed, 
about 40 yards apart; nothing found. It might have been where a 
bevy flushed, as it was about the hour when the birds flew to roost. 
Acolyte flushed a bevy, and then made two flushes on singles. 
Mark pointed a single and Acolyte backed. Mark ranged wide, 
beat out his ground with judgment, and his point work was good. 
He took a cast, found and pointed another bevy. They ran 30 
minutes. 

This ended the day’s work. 


MONDAY. 


The"forenoon was most disagreeably stormy. ‘Rain mixed with 
sleet fell from early morning till near midday. The ground was 
covered with slush, Although the afternoon cleared up, no at- 
tempt was made tostart. The grounds were totally unfit fur work. 


TUESDAY. 


The morning was dark. slightly foggy, densely cloudy, slushy, 
raw and uncomfortable. There was a cold dampness, most pene- 
trating and chilling. Heavy wravs were in use. Tiny patches of 
snow,thickly dotted the grounds till near noonday. Soft mud was 
everywhere. The sun peeped out through rifts in the clouds about 
midday, but this hopeful sign of eae. weather soon disap- 
peared. Though the sky remained darkly and ominously overcast, 
the temperature grew perceptibly warmer, still not warm enough 
for comfort. Birds, nevertheless, were found in abundance. 

Rodfield---Lillian Russell.---They started at 8:28. Rodfield, not- 
withstanding that he was suffering from an unaccountable injury 
to his jaw and _ tongue, speed over the ground merrily and indus- 
triously. Both rvaded and Rodfield pointed the bevy. Lillian 
backing. Both were steady when the gun was fired. The birds 
were followed, and Rodfield madea stylish point ona single. 
Lillian backing or pointing, a single bird being flushed close to her 
by the flush of the dog’s bird. Lillian next got a point on one of 
the birds, and Rodfield backed. Lillian pointed; nothing found. 
Rodfield at the same time pointed a sparrow. Lillian in open 
sedge dropped to a point or flush on a bevy: Rodfield , 40 yards 
away, backed. Sent on, Lill pointed a bevy and Rodfieid backed 
nicely; then Lill moved on down wind and flushed the bevy ex- 
cusably. In the open, Rodfield pointed, and nothing was found. 
Lill pointed a single well. Rodfield was quicker and sharper in 
his point work. and beat out his ground with better judgment 
then Lillien. His style on point and on gallup was excellent. Up 
at 9:06. 

Flirt C.---Camille II.---They began at 9:08,a poor heat. Flirt 
made a point on three birds, and was steady to shot. She made 
two points on singles afterward. Up at 9:39. Flirt had an irregu- 
lar range, narrower than was desirable. Her pointing was fairly 
good. Camille was erratic in beating out her ground, pottered 
occasionally, and was disobedient. 

Blue Kate---Gleam’s Sport.---They began at 9:48. Sport roaded 
to a point ona bevy. Kate crossed in ahead and roaded to a point; 
then both roaded to point, moved on, and a single bird flushed 
wild close by. Kate dropped instantly toa flush on two birds. A 
bevy flushed by the judges was followed. Sport pointed the scat- 
tered birds and Kate backed. Sent on, Kate dropped to a point on 


abird. Sport pointed a rabbit. Next he roaded toa good point 
ona bevy. Both were steady. Up at 10:41. Sport did not_put 


much enthusiasm in his work, though he was industrious, and his 
locating and pointing were fairly accurate 
ing in dash, and his style on point was poor 
= Dan’s Lady---Topsy’s Rod---They began an exceptionally one- 
sided heat at 10:45. which lasted 55 minutes. Rod pointed in open 
sedge; nothing found. Rod flushed a bevy. The heat can be easily 
summed up. Lady found and pointed four bevies, by good work 
in searching, locating and exercising good judgment. She worked 
nicely to the gun. She made one point on scattered birds. Rod 
flushed a single and madea point on one. He was disobedient 
and refused to work to the gun properly. It required constant 
whistling and loud orders to handle him at all, and he worked 
out his ground with little judgment or reference to the success of 
the gun. The loud whistling balked Lady at first, but toward 
the latter part of the heat she did not seem to mind it much. 

.. The party then went to luncheon. 


His action was lack- 


SECOND ROUND. 


Fight dogs were kept fn the second round. 

Minnie T.---Auld Clootie.---They were cast off at 1:08. Minnie 
pointed a bevy in open sedge. She showed excellent skill and 
juPgment in locating. besting out her ground and working to the 
gun. Clootie pointed three or four times to where nothing was 
found. They backed each other in woods. Minnie had a decided 
superiority in every respect Up at 1:41. ss 

Allene---Gleam’s Pink.—At 1:45 they were cast off Pink pointed 
a bevy in sedge. On scattered birds, Allene flushed two single 
birds. Both pointed in woods; nothing found. Allene pointed a 
bird and a number of others then flushed wild. Allene pointed a 
sparrow and Pink backed. Pink pointed in woods; Allene backed; 
nothing found. Pink pointed in the open; Allene dropped toa 
back; then Pink moved on toa point on the bevy—a good piece of 
work. Pink pointed a single and dropped to wing. Allene 
pointed scattered birds. She next pointed at the same time the 
bird flushed. Her work was quite faulty. Pink had much the 
better of the heat. Allene’s range and bird work showed poor 
judgment. Pink’s style was poor. 

Rodfield---Blue Ridge Mark.---They started at2:43. Mark 

inted larks. A few yards further, Rodfield_ pointed and Mark 

cked; nothing found; foot-scent, presumably of larks. Both 
pointed a bevy in open ‘sedge. Sent on, Rod pointed a single and 
Mark backed; both were steady to shot. Rodfield found and 
pointed a bevy. Mark sent on, soon pointed; nothing found. 
Rod field was very stylish, running easily with pleasing action, and 
he showed a different stvle of point almost every time he pointed. 
Though ranging well and with graceful action, Mark seemed a bit 
heavy in his stride. Up at 3:14. . 

Dan’s Lady---Lillian Russell.---Off at3:21. Lillian pointed; Lady 
backed; nothing found. Lillian roaded and pointed a rabbit. 
Lady at the same time roaded along the edge of woods and pointed 
after a single had flushed. Lillian pointed_a rabbit in cotton- 


field. Lillian in a pasture which was almost bare. pointed a bevy 
and Lady backed.nicely. The bevy flushed wild. Senton. W hile 
searching for the scattered birds, both pointed a bevy. Liliian 


pointed in a thicket: nothing found; but about 15 yards further 
on, Bond flushed a single bird. Still when sent on, Lillian should 
have roaded to it and pointed it. Lady pointed in woods near a 
eabin; nothing found. On scattered birds of bevy flushe bv the 
handlers, Lillian pointed one just an instant before it flushed. 
Next she drop toa point on scattered birds. Lady backed. 
Sent on. Lillian pointed; Lady backed. Up at4:10. The heat was 
asloppy one. Lillian showed a tendency to false point and was 
lacking in precision in her point work. She still showed a good 
deal of field quality. Lady ran far below her performance with 
Topsv's Rod. 

This concluded the second round. But the judges called in two 
more. 

Tory Topaz---Joe Bowers.---They were started at 4:22. Their 
work was far below the numerous opportunities offered. Topaz 
pointed a bevy, and next pointed a single in a thicket. Topaz next 
flushed twice. She next pointed and roaded in woods; nothing 
found. Joe made a good point on two birds and was steady to 
shot. Topaz made a point on two outlying birds of a bevv. Both 
dogs were upin front anda beyv was seen to flush. Next Joe 
pointed a bevy. Next both pointed; nothing found. Up at .4:39 


Birds were in abundance, and many were flushed on ground when 
the dogs passed over, There was a good deal of scrambling, 
Neither ranged wide, 

This ended the running. The judges announced, in the evening, 
the winners as follows; Firat, Rodfield; second, Blue Ridge Mark; 
Third, Minnie T.; fourth, Gleam's Pink; fifth, Dan's Lady, 


S°uthern Field Trials. 


New Albany, Miss., Feb. 4. (Special to Forest and Stream).— 
Fourteen starters in the Derby, namely: Cynosure, Palerma, 
Joe Cummings, Tom Beggs, Delhi, Ida B., ‘Tony’s Gale, Shad, 
Clementina, dy Clare, Tony Boy, Mars, Typhoo and Lady 
Mildred. Of these Joe Cummings, Delhi, Tony’s Gale, Tony 
Boy, and Lady Mildred ran fairly good heats, though none 
of the work was noticeably meritorious. The rest of the com- 
petition was decidedly poor. Birds were difficult to find, and 


“not plentiful enough to give a thorough test in point work. 


Judges are Dr. M. F. Rogers, T. M. Brumby and J. King. 
Grounds wet and heavy from recent rains. There will be 
about fourteen starters in the All Age. Few visitors present. 
New Albany, Miss., Feb. 5.—(Special to Forest and Stream): 
Eight in second series, namely: Palerma, Joe Cummings, 
—— Tony Boy, Delhi, Tony’s Gale, Lady Clare, Lady 
Mildred. All Age stake has seventeen starters: Acolyte and 
Tremont, Tick Boy and Gleam’s Sport, Tory Topaz and Ight- 
field Rosalie, Lillian Russell and Lady Margaret, Minnie T. 
and Topsy’s Rod. Cid and Allene, Gleam’s Pink and Blue 
Ridge, Cid and Allene, Gleam’s Pink and Blue Ridge Mark, 
St. Blaise and Tony Boy, Joe Bowersa bye. B. WATERS. 


Detroit Show. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The outlook for the annual bench show of the City of the 
Straits Kennel Club, is most encouraging, and unless all signs 
fail, and many untoward circumstances intervene, it is expected 
to be the largest and best exhibition yet held. The secretary, 
Mr. J. Wm. Garrison, reports an unusual interest on the part 
of breeders ana owners of the best kennels in the country, every 
mail bringing Jetters of inquiry and requests fcr entry blanks, 
from every part of the United States and Canada. The final 
arrangement for dates for Detroit, Chicago and Denver ap- 
pears to give general satisfaction, and is teally the most nat- 
ural and logical that could have been fixed upon. 

The building in which the show will be held is tha same as 
last year, the Auditorium, which is well adapted to the occa- 
sion, large, roomy, well heated and ventilated; easy of access 
in the heart of the business portion of the city, with convenient 
offices and other necessary rooms, for the use of the officers 
and exhibitors. The local interest in the coming event is 
shown by the application for premium lists, and the great num- 
ber of special prizes offered for Michigan or Detroit which 
will doubtless result in a much larger exhibition than has ever 
been seen in this city. KENKA. 


The Worcester Fur Co.’s Hunt. 


Those Worcester fox hunters who had such an exciting time 
at the B. F. C. hunt at Barre, Mass., must have felt disgusted 
at the result of their own meet, held Jan. 23-24. The weather 
conditions were unfavorable. The mild weather melted the 
snow, and a cold snap setting in on Tuesday, Jan. 22, soon 
froze a crust on the snow that would bear a man, in some parts. 
There was no moisture in the snow and consequently scent lay 
badly and the hounds could do little with the foxes that were 
started; added to this the clean misses which some of the vete- 
ran hunters made when they did get a chance to pot a fox, 
while they served for general amusement, did not improve the 
hunters’ temper. No fox was shot during the two days’ hunt- 
ing. Most of the besthunting was in the Merriam district, 
which lies between Westboro and the Upton road about 
five miles from Millbury. Foxes were plentiful, signs abundant 
and the country open and well adapted to this —_ of fox hunt- 
ing. Those who were out are as follows: F. E Garvey, Boston; 
W. N. Walling, Auburndale; E. L. Walling, Auburndale; and 
L. W. Ballou. of Brown University, Providence; R. D. Perry, 
Portland, Me.; W. 8S. Perry, Allie H. Perry, Princeton; E. 8. 
Knowles, George W. Roraback, President of the Massachusetts 
Fox Club. Westfield; A. B. F. Kinney, J. B. Stuart, of Mil- 
bury; A. W. Walls, C. W. Walls, C. A. Barber, Spencer; Brad- 
ford S. Turpin, Boston; John R. Thayer, F. Lenoir, Fitchburg; 
C. H. Steele, L. E. Conant. Waltham, and Charles Healey, Lynn. 
There were a number of dogs in the party. The White and 
Kinney pack contained Logan, Aggie, ? Ben, Ring, Diamond 
K. Slick and Ned. The Wallings hb unter and two beagles 
named Dime and Little Drive. Mr. Stuart had Peter, a dog 
that knows the country thoroughly and never quits. C. W. 
Walls had Trip. President Thayer Duff and Dick. W.R. 
Dean was out with W. R. Hager. of Southbridge, and was try- 
ing a new dog, named — Dean also had Dime with him, 
and the old fellow, who is known throughout the State, made a 
good showing for himself, as he usually does. Dean followed 
the hunt in his carriage, and he was in allof the drives. Harry 
W. Smith, Will Smith and H. Winfield Wyman, were on the 
lookout early for Reynard. They came in two teams, and Mr. 
Smith drove his high stepper Duster. 


DOG CHAT 


he American Kennel Club will remove its offices to the Bry- 
ant Building, 55 Liberty street, corner of Nassau street, about 
April 1, The Stud Book tor 1894 will be issued about March 1. 








In the December issue of the Kennel Gazette, just received, 
the financia) statement for 1894 is anything but a rosy one. 
There is a nominai balance of two thousand and three dollars 
and ninety four cents. We say nominal because there are bills 
payable amounting to $1,896.98 to offset which is a problemati- 

amount of $807.47 of bills receivable, which amouut is made 
up of back advertising accounts, petty accounts, and dues from 
active members. Against the balance is also to be placed $465 
which is included in the balance on hand or it really be- 
longs to the 1895 account as it represents dues of Associates for 
this year. A little addition and subtraction will show that the 
A. K. C., far from preserving its balance, will have to sail close 
hauled for a while until it reaches smooth water again. The 
anxiety about the A. K. C. balance in regard to specials for the 
improvement of dogs in general, is evidently unnecessary, on 
the other hand the dog men must rally to the support of the 
American Kennel Club, ‘ 





Mr. George F. Mooney, the secretary, tells us that the Colum- 
bus Fanciers’ Club Co., have not been able to procure a hall 
that would bench more than 150 dogs, therefore, they will not 
be able to hold an A. K. C. show this season, but instead will 
have a local show for the benefit of the ‘‘Humane Soceity.”’ . 


Exhibitors at the coming shows should bear in mind that some- 
thing more is due to their dogs than merely to enter them and 
then throw down an extra meal by way of preparation. Mam- 
brino King was acknowledged to be one of the handsomest trot- 
ters that ever stepped into a show ring. But this fact did not 
prevent his owner from turning him out in the most perfect 
condition that it was possible for hands to make him. His coat 
shone like satin. How many of our best dogs are put down, 
especially long haired dogs, in a manner that they should be. 
With a conscientious judge this very lack of grooming and 

reparation is responsibe for many hard words and sore feelings 
Leswween judges and exhibitors. In the field we expect to see 
dogs in the rough, or as the term goes— working condition—but 
at a dog show, dogs are supposed, to be placed on the bench for 
the admiration of the public and how can anyone admire a dog, 
however good the dog may be in regard to standard points, if to 

t him 1s to carry away an odorous memory that clings to one’s 
hands for hours after, It is not necessary to be continually 
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washing dogs; clean aerate and regular grooming are the 
only necessary requisites, if the dog isin good health. Wash 
the brushes if you itch for the soap suds. In the case of fox 
terriers, bull terriers, and such dogs, instead of washing just 
before the show it is better, especially this weather, to make a 
te of buttermilk and sulphur lac, rub it on the dog, box up 
in clean straw, and in an hour or two when dry, brush the pow- 
_ der out and the dog’s coat will be whiter and cleaner than soap 
and water can make him and without the danger of his catching 
cold. If aSt. Bernard has a good solid orange or brindle body 
color, it is only necessary to wash the white parts on muzzle, 
neck, chest and legs. To wash the body a day before the show, 
after you have put plenty of “elbow grease’’ on his coat, is 
often to undo the work of weeks, the natural oil and gloss is 
taken out of the coat and the hair looks stiff and dull. This ap- 
plies with equal force to spaniels. A dog’s coat will be im- 
proved by feeding him raw eggs. If dogs must be washed, use 
the English “crown” soap, which can be procured at most har- 
ness stores. This soap produces a good lather, and does not dry 
up the hair like most of the ordinary soaps. 





Everyone in the W. K. C. office looks happy to-day, Satur- 
day, for entries have come in far ahead of the corresponding 
date last year. We believe it is customary for every secretary 
to vouchsafe this information to those in quest of news, but we 
are assured that it is really the case in this instance. Tne rush, 
however, will come on Monday and then a more definite idea 
can be obtained as to whether this year’s entries will exceed 
former years. A batch of fifteen entries of beagles has come in 
from Mr. C. 8. Wiscon, of Covert, N. Y. Mr. Geo. J. Gould, of 
Vigilant fame, enters eight pointers and wolfhounds. A cable 
to the ettect that Mr. S. Woodiwiss, London, England, has 
entered ten bull dogs, sheepdogs and greyhounds, is a fact of 
considerable interest, and our breeders must do their best to 
bring their dogs to the mark in good condition and keep the 
laurels, or rather ribbons, at home. Since the entries closed, 
Mr. Mortimer thinks they will run ahead of last year. 





A very useful little volume reached this office some time since 
a the courtesy of the editor, Mr. Hugh Dalziel. This is 
vol, V, of the “Fox Terrier Club Stud Book and Show 

Record,” giving winners at English shows from Feb. 1892 to 

Dec. 1893. The pedigree of each winuer is given, and of many 

noted dogs, traced back to their most remote ancestors. Mr. 

Dalziel had given up thoughts of publishing this stud book after 

Vol. IV. han been issued, in February, 1893. Consequently 

the2e were twelve months in which he did not secure catalognes 

of shows, and after the Fox-Terrier Club decided in February, 
_ 1894, to continue the publication of this useful little stud book 
under Mr. Dalziel’s editorship, the latter had considerable 
trouble in securing the necessary marked catalogues of shows 
held in 1893. Some of the show secretaries failed to answer 
his requests, while others offered to sell their catalogues. As 
the editor justly remarks, such conduct is contemptible, espe- 
cially considering the velue to fox-terriers and their owners 
such a publication must be, The man who breeds fox-terriers 
should possess these stud books. For through such records he 
is enabled to trace winning strains, and afterward in mating 

his dogs take advantage of the knowledge so evsgly gained. L. 

Upcots Gill is the publisher for the F. T. Club, and the books 

can be obtained of Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Vol. VI. will 

include the shows of 1894, and will be published shortly. 





The annual meeting of the A. K. C. will be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, un Friday, Feb. 22, at 2.30 I. M. 
The regular quarterly meeting of the executive committee will 
be held immediately after. The Associate members’ annual 
meeting will be held at Madison Square Garden, on Thursday, 
Feb, 21, at 8 P, M. 





_ At the Mascoutah Club show, poodles will be judged by Mr. 
John Davidson and not by Mr. T. Farrer Rackham. 





Additional classses have been made as follows: Class 177 A, 
challenge bitches, prize, $10. The club’s silver medal will be 
offered for best Skye terrier exhibited. In Irish terriers a class, 
162 A, is made for challenge bitches, prize, $10. Class 164 A, 
for puppies, dogs and bitches, prizes, $5 and $3; class 164 B, is 
for novice dogs and bitches, prizes, $5 and $3. The best kennel 
of four cocker spaniels, other than black, will take the club’s 
silver medal. The National Greyhound Club offers its medals 
for best greyhound dog and best bitch. Two valuable silver 
cups are offered, one for best English setter, and another for 
best collie under two years old, but competition is confined to 
members of the Mascoutah K. C., at least the collie must be 
bred by a member. $10 is offered for the best black and tan 
dachshund in open class. Mr. G. D. McLaughlin offers a solid 
silver cup for the best American bred fox terrier under two 
years old. The Bull Dog Club offers for omgetine, confined 
to members, the club’s silver medal, each, for best bull dog and 
bitch; also its silver medal for best American bred dog or bitch. 
The best smooth St. Bernard bitch that has never won a prize 
before will win $10, if exhibited by a resident of Cook County, 
Ills. We have had several complaints in regard to the Detroit 
and Chicago show confining so many of their specials to local 
competition. In a list sent us ot extra Detroit specials, num- 
bering twenty-seven we find all but nine, and most of the latter 
are not at all valuable, have a local string to them. If a show 
committee desires to have a representative class of dogs they 
must in great measure depend on —- from all parts of the 
country, but in the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
transportation facilities, when dogs must be shipped by express, 
a question of a few dollars in the way of specials or a trophy 
or two to be won will often decide the owner of a prominent 
dog as to whether the latter leaves his kennel and runs the risk. 
As one correspondent writes us: ‘“‘Another thing, the specials 
for bull terriers at Chicago are all for Cook County dogs, that 
isn’t right. It was at Chicago that Streatham Monarch and 
Carney met and Harvey Goodman gave them equal first; it was 
at Chicago that Monarch was beaten by Corova. What took 
these good dogs so far from home? It was the good cash 
specials, * * * The ‘boys’ may be pot hunters, but they 
bring good dogs.” And show committees should remember 
this. 





It is the opinion of handlers and exhibitors in the East that 
the Detroit and Chicago show committees would be doing a 
good turn for the men who send and bring good dogs to their 
shows and also increase their entries if they would make some 
arrangements toward having a special car leave New York at 
the close of the W. K. C. show. Few exhibitors will risk send- 
ing dogs by express unattended so far as Detroit and Chicago. 
and if these clubs desire a good Eastern exhibit, they shoud 
meet the handlers half way —say the handlers pay one way, the 
clubs the other; or one-half. In this connection we may note 
that Messrs. Brooks Brothers, O. Ames, H. H. Hunnewell, Jr., 
J. L. Little,.and W. S. Clark, have joined forces and engaged a 
special car to bring their dogs from Boston to the New York 
chow andreturn, This is a wise and humane move. 





The first annual meeting of the American Terrier Club will 
be held at 1 P. M. on Wednesday, Feb. 20, at the W. K. C. 
show. New members are applying for admission and the pros- 

t seems bright for the new club. A description of the Bed- 
featen and information pertaining to its history will be issued 
in pamphlet form for distribution at the coming shows, and an 
attendant will be — clothed in a distinctive uniform, 
whose duty it will to care for members’ dogs and answer 
questions regarding the breed. 





= The King Don Pointer Kennels, of Attica, Ind.. send us a 
novelty in advertising, pictures of their[Naso of Axtel, Naso’s 


Fancy, Pride of King Don, Leach’s Bele II., and the old pointer 
Drake, taken from a cut in “Stonehen,” being strung to- 
ee in handy hanging form, surmounted by a photo of Mr. 
. A. Thompson, the secretary, who, judging by the accom- 
oes catalopue, must have a penchant for pedigree research. 
he dogs in this kennel are well known for their field abilities. 





Mr. T. G. Davey, of London, Ont., will shortly remove his 
Lares and Penates to Toronto. In June he sails to England on 
a two months’ business trip. 

We received the Denver show premium list a day after going 
to press last week. From it we learn that in addition to the 
scale of prizes already spoken of the Western Kennel Club 
Company offers kennel prizes of $15 in the large breeds, and 
$10 for kennels of bloodhounds, wolf hounds, deer hounds, 
greyhounds, fox hounds, pointers, setters, field and cocker 
spaniels, (each), collies, beagles, fox terriers, and pugs. As an 
inducement to handlers the club offers $1 for each dog shown, 
provided there are thirty or more shown by one handler, and 
all dogs to be in good show condition; this to be decided by the 
judge. ‘his prize is not open to local competition. Entries 
close Feb. 27, and must be forwarded to the secretary, 1724 
Lawrence street, Denver, Col. The show is of course under A. 
K. C. rules, This kennel club is doing good work in the shadow 
of the Rockies, and the fact that. they met with anything but 
good luck last year, should impel exhibitors to give them a 
rousing support this time. As the show comes after Chicago, 
and no other shows are as yet announced between the latter 
date and the Boston show, there is ample time to take the trip 
and then afford the dogs a chance to recuperate for the show 
in the city of culture. 





The “greyhounds” that we spoke of coming over in the S. S. 
Bovic, consigned to Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co., are fox 
hounds, and are intended for Austin Corbin’s game park in 
New Hampshire. They will be used to oust the wild boars 
which are said to have become uvpleasantly numerous on this 
great game preserve, : 

In keeping with the patrician characteristics of the breed, 
the Meadowmere Kennels have arranged a very dainty cata- 
lozue giving particulars of their poodles. Printed on heavy 
paper, the seventeen half tones of the principal intimates of 
this well-known kennel are illustrated in an artistic manner. 
In addition to the cracks, Champion Milo, Champion Chloe, 
whose picture is a very clear and faithful likeness, and Cham- 
pion Dinah, several of the dogs Mr. Trevor’s imported last fall 
are reproduced. No less interesting are groups of prize dogs 
and bitches, held on chain by his clever kennel manager, T. 
Corrigan, and assistant McGovern. The picture on the cover 
gives a capital view of the extensive kennels and the manager’s 
house. The whole is a very creditable production. 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 1—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
saw. in the ‘‘Answers to Correspondents,’’ in Jan. issue, an in- 
quiry for the pedigree of Princess Belton. She was by-Yale 
Benton, ex-Polly Blue; by Gun, ex-Pearl Blue. Yale Belton is 
registered 5,716, I think, and Gun is 1,616. Pearl Blue is A. K. 
R., 1,542 I know. It was J. T. N., of Philadelphia, who wanted 
to know, and as I have considerable trouble to find out some 
pedigrees for myself, Iam glad to help others, Perhaps;I will 
want something out of J. T. N. one of these days. 





Mr. James Taylor, who is to judge at the coming W. K. C. 
show, sailed last Saturday on the Umbria for New York. He~ 
will probably arrive to-day. Mr. Tayor is sensible. To arrive 
here on the eve of the show, amid the bustle and hurry of such 
an importatnt event, is to place one’s self at a disadvantage. 
With ten days to spare Mr. Taylor will have a chance to get 
his land legs again, and to {become acquainted with his} cousins 
in the fancy. 


Stockkeeper, in commenting on the diminished glories of 
Hanley show reminds us of the old days, wheu it ‘“‘whispers’’— * 
‘‘We remember the specials in those days consisted of beautiful 
china and all kinds oF uondions specimens of the potter’s art.’ 
Our earliest recollections of fancy are inseparably connected, 
for reasons that are obvious, with a china service won by pater 
familias at a Hanley show though if memory serves us right. it 
was won by the aid of a light Brahma “rooster’’ and not a dog. 
Tbe St. Bernard Clifford Marvel, one of Marvel's best sons, 
died very recently from a tumor, which formed in the neck of 
the bladder, He had won over forty prizes and was owned by 
Mr. G. S. W. Harding. 

It is a rare occurrence nowadays for a disappointed exhibitor 
to abuse the judge in the ring and especially to use foul and 
disgusting language as an exhibitor at Derby, Eng., show held 
a couple of weeks ago, was guilty of. The judge ordered the 
man out of the ring, and the case will come before the Kennel 
Club. Of course the dog suffers from the owner’s misconduct 
and though the best in the show‘ received no mention. 

Grim death seems to have been busy among some of Eng- 
land’s leading mastiffs. Mr.W. Norman Higgs who lately lost 
his crack dog Ch County Member is now mourning the loss of 
Viscount who died suddenly from fits. Mr. Henry Clay’s 
mastiff, Kaiser Frederick, a winner at leading shows. ‘died 
from blood poisoning, according to our contemporary, Stock- 
keeper, Eng. 





From the same journal we gather an interesting account of 
a dog’s devotion. A man who had been missing since Jan. 12, 
was found dead on Slanwouro Mountain in South Wales. He 
is said_to have succumbed in a snow-stoim prevailing at the 
time.'His dog returned home on the 17th and is supposed to have 
kept guard over the body for five days. 





An important case bearing on the legality of cropping ter- 
riers’ ears is now before the courts in London. TheS. P. C. A. 
is prosecuting Robert Carling, his wife, and another man, for 
inflicting cruelty on a terrier by cropping its ears. A number 
of prominent dog men were summoned to bear witness for the 
defense. Expert evidence was furnished by vets to show that 
the practice was cruel, that the skin of the ear is the most 
sensitive part of a dog and that the inside of the ear was left 
unprotected. The defense tried to prove that cropping bull 
terriers’ ears was a kindness, advancing the time honored plea 
of affording the other dog less to chew on. Vero Shaw was 
called to the stand and gave an interesting lecture on bull 
terriers, illustrated by one of Mr. Pegg’s terriers. Mr. W. H. 
Sprague was another witness who astonished the audience with 
his knowledge of the dark side of a ‘“‘business’’ bull terrier’s 
life. Mr. J. W. Berrie also testified. A vet from Birkenhead 
declared that after a certain nerve bad once been severed 
further slicing was painless! A good deal of evidence was 
given to show that in the present case the burr of the ear had 
been removed and that this was more sensitive than the flaps of 
the ears. Stockkeeper, from whom we take these notes, says 
that an amusing feature of the case was the indefinite idea of 
the dogman in court as to what was the burr of the ear. The 
case is not yet concluded. Robert Carling will be known to 
old timers as kennel manager for Mr. H. Lacy in the days of 
the black and tans, General, Belcher, Saff Il. Queen IL, and 
Collie Ch Mee, ete. 





The curly poodle has decidedly ousted the corded variety in 
pate favor in this country through the exertions of the 
eadowmere and Hill Hurst Kennels’ owners. But the corded 
pood'es seem to claim the prizes at English shows to the exclu- 
sion of the smarter type. Mr..Robert Long writes a plea to 





the Stockkeeper urging recognition on the part of show com- 
mittees for the curlies. In the course of his remarks he says: 
Poodles were originally very largely used for sporting purposes 
and with great success, which, no doubt, they still might be, 
as they have wonderful powers of scent, are very soft in the 
mouth and their high degree of intelligence would allow of 
their being trained to an exceptional standard of excellence.” 
He then goes on to say that the most ardent admirers of the 
corded would scarcely admit that their type would be suited 
for such purpose and shows how mud on land would soon im- 
i his movements, and how impossible it would be to use 
nim as a water dog, while as a domestic pet he must be consid- 
ered only as a fine weather one, for if he accompanied his 
owner on muddy roads his long cords would soon be in a state 
entailing endless labor to restore to their normal condition. 
‘Take, on the dther hand,’’ he now remarks, “the curly dog. 
By his natural shape and make he is enabled to do all these 
things which I have named, and do them well. His coat is not 
so long as to be a nuisance, and even after a long run over 
muddy roads and behind a trap he picks up but liltte dirt. His 
great muscular strength fits kim for every considerable exer- 
tion. and as a breed I consider him very fond of water.” A 
corded poodle well taken care of is a handsome animal, there 
is little doubt, few have the time to spare, or the knowledge of 
how, to keep the cords in good condition, and there is nothing 
more loathsome and offensive than a matted, dirty corded 
poodle, so it is little wonder the Caniche has been given the 
right of way over here. 





Many of our priucipal dog owners were prominent in the list 
of prize winners at the Poultry Show held in New York last 
week. Mr. Ed. Brooks took seveal prizes in white cochins; 
while the Sharp Brothers, good sportsmen both, were unap- 

roachable in suff Cochins and made a good haul in light 
Sahenes: W. C. Baylies, a prominent member of the N. E. 
K.C.was also a successful exhibitor and Mr. Waldron, Provi- 
dence, whose fancy takes a higher flight, scored in Jacobins and 
pouters. Then Rowland P. Keasbey, the Spaniel Club’s secre- 
tary, was very busy round the game bantam aisles and won 
several prizes; John Brett had a stylish red pile game cock that 
would surely have won but for an accident. The Hempstead 
Farm was, as usual, at the head of affairs in black and white 
Langshans. As showing the value of a good specimen, of buff 
cochins we may say that the Messrs. Sharp sold a cockerel for 
$250 and won in prizes and cups $150 more, making $400 in all 
from one bird wheip---hatched we mean, last May. 





It is welcome news to hear that a kennel of Clumber spaniels 
will be shown at New York this month. Lately this handsome 
breed seems to have dropped out of sight at our shows. If 
sportsmen in general would acquairt themselves with the good 
field qualities of the Clumber we are sure the dog would soon 
be taken up. And then as a companion alone the Clumber is a 
most intelligent and friendly dog and witbal there is a certain 
aristocratic bearing about the animal that divide him from ail 
other spaniels. 





Mr. Geo. R. Preston, Jr., has bred some good ones and has 
been fortunate enough to secure others, so that he feels con- 
fident in putting down a good team. Mr. Preston is also im- 
porting a crack field spaniel dog through George Thomas and 
we understand a large price was paid. As Mr. Thomas brought 
over Staley Baron, the best in the country at present, it will be 
interesting to see if his judgment has been equally successful 
this time. Perhaps this is the dog Dark Despair which Mr, H. 
Pallard, M. R. C. V. 8., has sold to come to America, 





At Patchogue, L. I., on Jan. 26, a fox hunt was participated 
in by a large number of people who had brought with them 
some of the best foxhounds on the island. <A drag was trailed 
along one of the principal streets and a fox liberated when the 
drag was stopped. The hounds were put on at the Exchange 
Hotel, and made a charming sight as they raced up the main 
street in full cry. The hounds were well bunched until the 
trail of the real article was reached. Then they separated and 
trailed off, those of W. Homan, W. O’Berry, C. Smith, J. 
Raynor, and H. C. Dare, taking the lead Smith and O’Berry’s 
hounds singled themselves out from the others after an hour’s 
run, and took a lead of thirty yards from the rest of the first 
bunch, which in turn were a long distance ahead of the main 
pack. After a run of ten miles, the fox was run into by the 
O’Berry-Smith hounds. Fully twenty-five couple of well- 
known hounds were out. It was found that the straight bred 
foxhounds were the fastest on a good trail, but at a loss the 
cross bred ‘“‘fox and deerhounds,” so the dispatch says, were 
found to pick out the trail the quickest. The deerhounds here 
mentioned being probably the hounds used in tracking deer. 





Mr. Fred Church has bought a pair of bull terriers from Mr. 
F. F. Dole. The dog is byGuHy the Great, and the bitch b 
Ted Pritchard out of Edgewood Matchless, the marked bite 
that won at Providence. They will be shown in the under 30 
youds ciasses. By the way, Mr. Dole intends exhibiting at the 

etroit and Chicago shows, and is willing to take a few other 
dogs in addition to his own. 





= The Spaniel Club’s annual dinner will be held at. Zanghere’s, 
17 East Twenty-second street, New York, on Wednesday night, 
Feb. 20, at 8 P. M. This interesting event is expected to excel 
all previous efforts, as novel features will be introduced. 


Tony Gale’s Pedigree. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Feb. 2, Editor Forest and Stream: We 
wish to correct an error as to the breeding of Tony’s Gale as 
itappeared in your report of the U.S. Field Trial, Setter 
Derby. His breeding should read, by Antonio ex-Nellie G., in- 
stead of Antonio ex-Can Can, and his breeder Theodore 
Goodman, of Terra Haute, Ind., instead of ourselves. Too 
much credit cannot be given Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Carlisle, 
Ind., for the manner in which this puppy was developed, as he 
was nt placed in Mr. Johnson’s hands until late last August, 
having had no previous training whatever. 

Fox and Seiler. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 
By a Staff Correspondent. 


* Good fellowship was in evidence at a dinner given on Monday 
night, Jan. 28, at the Holt House, by the U. 8. F. T. Club, in 
honor of the landowners and others who had shown friendliness 
and good will toward the success of tue trials and toward the 
visiting sportsmen. The grounds for the trials just ended, were 
given free of charge. The stormy weather undoubtedly kept 
many away. Still, the dining-room was filled nearly to its ca- 

acity. Of the residents there were Mayor L. C. Jordan, Dr. 
Brothers, and Messrs. W. Heard, S. E. F. Rose, W. A. White, 
D. Cottrell, J. J. Williams, J. R. Sinder, Goodwin Crump, 
James Evans, and Mr. Bailey, editor of the West Point Forum, 
and of the visitors there were: Dr. R. T. Mead, of Minnesota; 
Maj. J. R. Purcell, Prof. Edm, H. Osthaus, Maj. J. M. Taylor, 
Mr. St. M. M. Mundy, and Messrs. Rose, Nesbitt, Buckle, May- 
field, Richards, Gilliam, McCargo, Smith, Bond, Titus, and the 
writer. Toasts were given, and the kindliest feeling prevailed. 
The landowners assured the club that there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in securing sufficient grounds for next year’s 
trials, on the most favorable terms. No one could be treated 
with more kindness than was each one of the visiting sportsmen. 
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7 Mr. Madison’s Resignation. 

Nearly every institution has its rise, progress and decline, 
some ce pabed ‘law, some by adverse circumstances. Of the 
latter is the U.S. F. T. Club, in respect to its decline. 

Though the U.S. F. T. Club is a new club when measured by 
the yardstretch of Time, it is not new in the work it has done, 
serie it new in its work, which it has left in its history. It was 
competent from the beginning. Among its members were men 
who had had extensive experience in field trials. Among them 
were mén whose energy, enterprise and sagacity were second to 
none. Among them were men who represented the best type of 
the tleman sportsman. They held annually one field trial at 
first. Next, they held two. This season, the club contemplated 
holding three, one of which was to be on chickens. The club 
was ever alert to advance the interest of the dog and of its 
patrons, from the gentlemanly standard of sportsmanship as a 


guide to action. 

In its work, from first to the club relied, for the execu- 
tion of its plans, upon Mr. P. T. Madison, it’s secretary-treas- 
urer. As to his fitness, the record of the clubs successes are an 
incontrovertible witness. But there is also the testimony of his 
re-election every year, unanimously carried and with no one in 
nomination nst him. There is the testimony of his popu- 
larity with the owners, the handlers, the press and the public. 
His integrity, ability and energy are beyond question. Through 
the past years, when hard times oppressed both business and 
pleasure, the U. S. F. 'T. C. held its two trials, paid out its large 

ze list, and had a little balance left in its treasury each time 

t weathered the storm of business depression. It had planned 

ter fields of action. Yet Mr. Madison resigned, with his in- 

in the club, in field trials, and in his office of secretary- 
treasurer, unabated. 

What were the which brought this action about and 
with it the sudden decline and inevitable decay of the club? 
7 Same artificial in their origin. Th 1 

were in their origin. ey were purely 
enteral when the Aisi tegrating factors began work. 

The readers of Forest and Stream will remember that in its 
columns from time to time were uttered words of warning 

handlers becoming club members. The warnings were 
founded on the antagonistic position of the handler in his double 
sngaciiy of handler and club member. The warnings were 
quite as much in the handler’s interest as por were in the inter- 
ests of the clubs, for both were ee pendent. It was 
shown that the handler’s affairs could not be mixed up with the 
elub’s affairs without bringing on a loss of interest and a loss of 
membership. It was shown, furthermore, that it was to the 
handler’s interest in every way to encourage the clubs by good 
behavior and good words; for the field trial club is the life of 
the dog trainer’s business. When the club members quit there 
is no loss to them; but when they quit there is a certain ques- 
tion concerning bread and butter interesting the handlers. 

In its four years of existence, the club has distributed many 
thousands of dollars (about $20,000) in prizes. And who were 
the beneficiaries? The handlers. 

It has been said, not wisely, however, that the clubs could 
not run field trials without handlers. If a club could not hold 
a field trial, who would be the losers? It seems to me it would 
be the handlers. 

As to the personality of the handlers, no objection has ever 
been made. The whole. question hinges on the impropriety of a 
competitor having a voice in arranging the competition. 

But the words of warning were not heeded. The U.S. F. T. 
C, had two handlers in its membership, namely, Messrs. Staf- 
ford and Avent. Avent wason-the Board of Governors, an 
office which he should never have held. He was always dis~- 
tinctly prominent in the club’s affairs whether as competitor, 
high kicker, club member or club officer. It may be iu or- 
der to say that he should have not been an officer, because there 
were matters, often coming before the Board, in which he was 
acompetitor. In an evil hour his ambitions grew. It was 
not enough for him to be a beneficiary as a competitor. It 
was batter to have all the golden eggs at once. It was better to 
have a cinch on the club itself. It was better to sink sports- 
manship and become mercenary and sectional. It was, but it 
wasn’t. 

At West Point, at the annual meeting, it was plain to every- 
one that a preconcerted plan of action had been adopted to get 
possession of the club. Indeed, several handlers assured me that 
they had been solicited by Mr. Avent to join the club, and one 
gentleman had been solicited to join on the ground that it would 
throw the governing power entirely into the South. ‘hose hand- 
lers assured me that they thought that handlers should not be 
club members. They were frank and honest and intelligent. 
T have some very good reasons for believing that the handlers 
who did become members at West Point, joined under a mis- 
sopepmtan, and I know that they regretted their act after- 
ward, 

Immediately after the election, it was apparont that the club 
had changed decidedly in its policy and its personnel. Mr. 
Avent’s wire pulling in behalf of sectional interests and in be- 
half of the handlers who were competitors, had aroused a feel- 
ing of supreme disgust, first, because the club was in no sense 
sectional, and second, because the hungry commercial spirit ex- 
hibited was not in accord with anyone's ideas of sportsmanship. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Madison’s forbearing disposition, and just 
pride in the club, he resigned his membership and office. 

The foregoing imperfect description of circumstances will 
give the reader an imperfect knowledge of the causes which led 
to Mr. Madison's resignation, and the decay of the great club. 

West Point, Miss. Jan: 30, 1895. 

It took Maj. Purcell and Mr. J. M. Aventseveral weeks to 
arrange a match, dog against dog, through "the columns of a 
contemporary, with all the collateral information which they 
desired the public tohave In a few minutes at West Point, 
Miss., they arranged that there would be no match. The bom- 
bast, boasts, defiance, and banters, which they inflicted on the 
public, ended as all of the kind do—in vacuity. In the mean- 
time, tre public paid for the space occupied by the so-callud 
challenger, really advertisements. 

Dr. R. T. Mead, Manistee, Mich., has bought of Mr. J. M. 
Freeman the English setter dog Dan Burgess. Dan has won 
some prizes in field trials, 


B. WATERS. 


AN@WERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. and A., Windsor, Ont.—The fox-terrier Mischief won third 
at London and at Toronto, 1890, and was owned by Mr. Geo. Doug- 
= — Ont. Probably he could give you the desired in- 

‘ormation. 


F. G. D., Camden, N. J.—The best remedy we know of for cur- 
ing a dog of this annoying habit, is to tie the chicken securely to 
the Goes neck, under the jaw, and keep it there as long as it is 
possible. 

J. C. V. E., Elmira, N. _Y.—As the dog is two years old the 
amount of trouble and patience required to cure him of gun shy- 
ness would not be worth while assuming. Elaborate directions 
for the cure of gun shyness have been given by various correspond- 
ents in these columns, and they all entail an amount of endurance 


and patience on the trainer that few individuals care to undertake 
the task. 


C. E. S., Middletown, 0.—I have a pointer pup, whose eyes have 
been affected for about two months. They seem weak. for when 
he gets out in the light he cannot see, and they water very much. 
The eyelids are red and inflamed. Ans.—Bathe the eyes three or 






four times a day with a solution of boracic acid (1 drachm to 
—- Also drop one drop of the following in eyes twice a 
dv. 

Atroph. Sulph............ ‘ ..1-4 grs. 

Cocaine Hydchlor. ....Vi. gre 

He Picvhis adda pesnvesbexhesebud ii, drachms 


So 


” Sr. BERNARD.—Dew claws on a St. Bernard are not mqonanery. 
and certainly their presence would not ‘influence your chance 
get the pups registered with A. K.C. You must be able to show 
a pedigree of three generations back on sire and dam’s side before 
you can register them. 


“ T. F., Pawtucket, R. I.—The dog otter-hound should stand about 
26 inches high at shoulder, and the bitch 24 inches. 


O. A. M., Albany.—A claims that a 28-inch barrel gun, weighin 
from 6 to 6 1-2 lbs., will shoot as hard and kill as far as a gun wi 
30-inch barrels and weighing from 7 1-2 to 8 lbs., overraat being 
equal in the way of bore, choke and load. Will you kindly give 
— opinion on this question? Ans.—Theoretically there would 

no difference between the guns, but as a matter of fact the gun 
weighing the most would have the advantage when shooting 
heavy charges. 


E. W. C., New Haven, Conn.—In all probability, the English 
setters will be judged the first day at the New York show. 


J. J. B, Chicago.—We can find no traces of the fox-terriers 
Prince and Daisy in the stud books. 

P. F. A., Anniston, Ala.—My pointer dog has had a severe case 
of mange for six months. Have tried advertised remedies. He is 
in good health otherwise. His skin is very red, the hair comes out 
and leaves him ragged and scaly-looking. Ans.—Use the follow- 
ing as directed: 


Sublimed sulphur................+. 1-2 Ib. 

1. okie ponbed ove npgneessps 1lb. 

DD nospesecnncvconscesovansecnes 1 pint 

BE vesnennceevecccocseccensoenss 4 pints 
Mix together. 


To be well rubbed all over the dog every day for two weeks, 
then wash off and repeat in a few days, if necessary.. 
a Ferri phosph. 
Sig. arsenicalis........ ovensege 
Tl” Miimaeatunssshekeuecstooetesnenent vi ozs. 


Mix. 
Give one cablespoonful twice a day after feeding. 


Grap- Shooting. 


‘ FIXTURES. 
All-ties divided unless otherwise reported. 
Sead notice of your shoot fike the following: 


Feb. 5-7.—Utica, N. Y.—Two first days, targets; last day, live 
rr oo toall. Send for programmes to E. D. Fulford or 

. L. Gates. 

Feb. 7—Morristown, N. J.—First match of the Class-Morfy 


series. 

Feb Ll, 12.—Hor Sprinas, Ark.—Winter tournament of the Hot 

Springs Gun Club; senses. John J. Sumpter, Jr., Sec. 
eb. 12.—WILLARD ParK, N. J.—Second match of the Class- 
Morfey series. 

Feb. 13.—YARDVILLE, N. J.—Live bird handicap at Chas. Zwir- 
lin’s; 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra. 

Feb. 15, 16.—Romeg, N. Y.—Tournament of the Rome, N. Y., Gun 
Club: first day, targets: second day, live birds. , 

Feb. 19.— .—Third match of the Class-Morfey series. 

Feb. 19, 20, 21.—Marron, N. J.—Elliott Fulford Series of three 
races: 100 birds, $100 a side. : 

Feb. 22.—PirrsBpuRG, Pa.—Tournament of the North Side Gun 
Club; handicap target shoot. 

Feb. 22.—ALBANY, N. Y.—First tournament of the Eastern New 
York Trap-Shooters’ League, of the series of 1895, under the aus- 
pices of the West End Gun Club. Henry A. Kratz, Sec. 

Feb. 22.—MAPLRwoop, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Maplewood 
Gun Club; targets. O. L. Yeomans, Sec., Orange, N. J. 

Feb. 27-28.—ELIZABETH, N. J.—Second bi-monthly tournament 
of the Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; second day, live 
birds. Events open to all. 

March 5-7.—RUTHERFORD, N. J.—Three-days’ tournament of 
the Boiling Oprags Gun Club; first two days targets, last day live 
birds. Wm. H. Huck, Sec. i 

April 3-5.—WILLARD PARK, Paterson, N. J.—Interstate Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association’s third annual Grand Ameri- 
can Hanidcap‘at live birds, at New York; $1,000 guaranteed, all 
surplus added. All tiesin Grand American Handicap must be 
shot off: three moneys, three high guns. 

April 3.—Astor House, New York.—Trapshooters’ Convention, 
adjourned meeting; 8:30 P. M., 

April 8-10.—Hot Sprrines, Ark.—Fifth annual tournament of 
the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association; targets. Pro- 
grammes ready March1. John J. Sumpter, Jr., Sec. 

April 9-11.—WeELLINGTON, Mass.—Three days’ tournament of 
the Boston Shooting Association; targets. O.R. Dickey, Manager. 

April 17-18.—LyNncnsurG, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association, under the auspices of 
the Lynchburg Gun Club. 

The Elizabeth, N. J., Gun Club claim May 2 as the date on 
which it will hold its tournament under the auspices of the New 
Jersey Trap Shooters’ League. 

May 8-10.—Werr City, Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the 
Amateur Trap-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 
in cash added. W. W. MclIihany, Sec. 

May 9-11.—NewsurGH, N. Y.—West Newburgh G. and P Asso- 
ciation tournament. W.C. Gibb, Sec. 

May 14-16.—Dayton, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
meeting and tournament under the auspices of the Buckeye Gun 
Club, of Dayton, O. Ed. Taylor, Sec.,8 West Third street. Cin- 
cinnati. 

May 21-23.—Kansas Crry, Kan.—Annual_ tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. Peck, Sec., Kansas 
City. 

May 21-24.—KNoxviLLE, Tenn., Gun Club’s fourteenth annual 
tournament; $1,500 added to the purses. 

May 29-30.—CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.—Two-days’ tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club; targets. Chas. Weeks, Sec. 

May 30-31.—GRAND RApPtIps, Mich.—Valley City Gun Club's an- 
nual tournament; targets; added money announced later. C. F. 
Rood, Sec. 

June 3-8.—CHIcaGo, Ill —Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
annual tournament Convention at Sherman House June 4. 

June 11l-l4—Memputis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. 

June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Target 
Company’s second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 

June 24-28,—SARATOGA, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. H. M. Levengston, Sec. 

June 25-26.—ALTOoNA, Pa.—Third annual tournament of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club at Wopsononock; targets. W. G. 
Clark, Sec. 

Aug. 29-31.—Hor Sprinos, 8S. D.—Hot Springs Gun Club's second 
annual tournament. 

Oct. 3-6.—FRANKFORD, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Keystone 
Shooting League, of Philadelphia. John C. Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. 

Oct. 9-11.—NEWBURGH, N. Y,—West Newburgh G. and R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 











The programme for the Rome, N Y., Gun Club's two days’ 
tournament, Feb. 15, 16,is to hand. The first day is devoted to 
targets, the programme events being as follows: Nos. 1, 2 and 4, 10 
targets, $1; Nos. 3,5, 7 and 8, 20 targets* $2; No. 6, 25 targets, $3. 
events are rapid firing; birds included in entrance money. Four 
moneys; 5 per cent. of each purse deducted for average moneys, 60 
and 40, to go tothe two best averages in all programme events. 
Feb. 16, live bird day, has but two events on the_ programme; No. 
1, 5 birds85; No. 2, 10 birds. $10; birds, 25 cents each, included in en- 
trance moneys; handicap rises, 4 moneys. Extra events will be 
shot “3 time permits. The following gives all the information re- 
quired: 

American Association Rules will govern all contests which 
handicaps 10 gauge guns, two yards. Shells for sale on grounds. 
No matter what the weather may be the shooters will fully 
protected and comforiable. Positively no outside shooting will be 
permitted. Weshall spare no pains to make this oe a 
success. The grounds are about the finest in the world. Sky for 
a background. Homecomforts. Spaciousclubhduse Street cars 
every fifteen minutes right to the grounds which are only ten min- 
utes from depot. For programmes and to secure accommodation 
rates address; W. P. Rayland, M. R, Bingham, J. 8S, Wardwell. 


Onondaga. 
S use, N. Y., Jan. 31.---The Guendoae County Sportsmen’s 
Club held their regular semi-monthly Medal shoot on ee. 
Jan. 31. Although the shooting was not quite up to the stan fe 
there was some excuse for the boys They have only about one 
hour and forty-five minutes between trains, as they are opligee to 
goand come ontheD L. & W R.,and on account of the in- 
c number of shooters they were obli 
this afternoon. As it was, they did not 
shoot, as the rules call for fifty birds. 


to rush things along 
ave time to finish the 
There were a number of 


visitors at the club shoot, Mr. Waldron, a qperting = dealer 
-from Binghamton; Mr. Kendail, a noted local trap shot. etc. Trap 


shooting is beginning to boom here again. About twenty shooters 
turned out to shoot for the; medals, but some were unable-to shoot 
on account of lack of time. ' The event was, as usual, at unknown 
angles: A. G. Courtney 30, C. F. Arno 29, D. Lefever 27, Ginty 24, 
A. ite 27. Luther W . Morris 23. Livingston 29, Kendall 15, 
ee 14, Waldron 14, D. Walters 20, Boyd 24, Burrows 9, H. Jones 
19, F. Lefever 20, J. Dally 21. A. R K. 


Maplewood. 


piegposrent, N. J., Jan. 26.---The first monthly contest for the 
18% silver cup was shot off to-day. The weather was decidedly 
against trap shooting, but six of the boys turned out to enjoy the 
sport. Where was Warren Smith? This is the first regular shoot 
of the club he has ever missed. No one present could account for 
his absence. A new addition to the fraternity, Mr. Abbot by 
name,did exceedingly well for the style of shooting and the fact 
that this was his first attempt at the traps. This cup represents 
the championship for the year, and is contested for the fourth 
Saturday in every month. Each shooter is graded according to his 
ability, and thelone “making the greatest number of points in the 
year is champion and receives the“cup. The number attached to 
each name represents his handicaps, viz.. Dr. Jackson 16; by 
breaking 17 he makes a point or a ible 9 in 25; Reeves 10, or a 
possible 15 outZof 25. This rule appl es in-each case. 

No. 1,10 targets, unknewn Te es, 50 c.: W. N. Drake 9, Van 
Idustine 7, Reeves 10, A. Schley Jackson 7, Abott 4. 

No. 2, same: A. Sickley 9, Jackson’8, Drake 8, Reeves 6,Van Idus- 
tine 9, Abott 3. 

No. 3, 5 pairs, 50 c.: Drake 9, A. Sickley 6, Jackson 5. 

No. 4, 10%targets, expert rules,~50<c.: A. Sickley 9, Jackson 9, 
Drake 9, Reeves 8, Van Idustine 8, Abott 6. 
= No. 5, Club cup contest, 25 targets, unknown angles: 
Jackson, (16)........ ceshbbaekhavieweunantl LLL 111011011 11111111---23 
Bs SEED nnnosnsevcecconcenncespoeceseed OLLULLDT11111111111110111---23 
A. Sickley, (18) ..... . -1111011111101111010111011---19 
Van Idustine, (15) . -1111111101011110110101111---19 
Reeves, (10) -1011001001101011010101100---13 


PID ccatcaiaestsésone ..1111000110010010000101001---13 
W. N. DRAKE. 





They Enjoy Life at Newburgh. 

Under date of Jan. 25, David Bown, vice-president of the 
West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association. writes as follows 
from Newburgh, N. Y.: “On my return from the convention I 
had it in my mind that our association bad a shoot for a supper 
on that day, Jan. 24, Capt. Higginson and J. 8. Taylor choos- 
ing sides. Though too late for the shoot I was in good time for 
oue of Jake Gidney’s great suppers; roast turkeys, etc., etc. 
This same supper was first shot for on Jan. 17, when it resulted 
in atie, thus calling for more sport. On the 17th it was decided 
to have the supper last night whether another tie occurred or 
not. Capt. Higginson’s team won, as you will see by the en- 
closed scores. We do not get any replies to our challenge to rifle 
clubs; we wish that they would wake up.”’ 

In explanation of the scores given Saew, it may be stated 
that the team shoots were decided in conjunction with the 
regular club handicap shoots for two prizes, value $10 and $5 
respectively. These shoots are allowance handicaps; practically 
so many misses allowed as breaks. The score of the shoot on 
Jan. 24 shows that 25 targets are shot at in the club shoots; the 
first 10 everything known, then 3 pairs, the last 9 being at 
unknown angles. There is nothing to show the style of shoot- 
ing in the race shot on Jan. 17 but it was probably under the 
same conditions. On that occasion Mitchell and Higginson tied 
for first prize, Wood winnidg second prize. Each of these 
prizes must be won five times before becoming absolute 
property. In each race only the totals minus the handicap 
allowances were counted in the struggle for the suppers. 

FIRST MATCH, JAN. 17. 


Taylor’s Team. 





NP Divi +400 se sins damnesaxe 1111110101000010011111111—17 

Ns Csnvcessecnsvesecasty 1011101101001000110101111—15 
Stansbrongh, 3............. -- -1100110010000010011111111—14 
a 1111011011100011111011111—19 
DR Binyachcsceswceaabed 1101001000101010011001000—10 
PU Pines ance vicvnexenne 1100111010000000001110000— 9—84 

Higginson’s Team 
Wood, 5.........cscececeeeees 1010111100110000110111110—15 
rane. ® 1111101011111110011111111—21 
DNs Mssn000sos 0010111110000010111111111—16 
Kissam, 3... 1101110101101110001011011—16 
Donohue, 3........ the eeas ema 1111010110101000000001100—11 
McDowell, “10.........-++...-. 0001000000010010000101000-- 5—&4 
SECOND MATCH, JAN, 24 
J. 8. Taylor’s Team. 

MRR Dis iavsavchasocv0sbuet 1111110101111010111101101—19 
Taggart, 4....... speteevaneae 1010111011000001001010010 —11 
Stansbrough, 3 .............. 1111011110111000101111101—18 
Rr 1001010100000000100100111— 9 
ee 0101001010101101110010111 —14 
a, Ddswiwntrcisnxesese 0100110001 100000101001000— 8 
Gibb, 4..... sid eeden songs cob e% 1110011101000010110000001—11 
BER ME skeak bnaedseeskaaween 0110101001001010100001000— 9 
OO ee eee ee 1101010011001000100001010—10 109 


*Not a member of the Club. 
H. C. Higginson‘s Team. 


Higginson, 0........ euccvesoes 1111110111111101101011111—21 
BN Es 560855053 cheescsaese 1010011111101000111111111—18 
NEYO San 6ascdcsvesesteaee 1011100111001010011110011—15 
RL Dice < 5509 cnenaees tue 1011000011111010101111100 —15 
SD, Wa vin nasa vessesyeeen 0101001011100000000111001—15 
McDowell, 7........ Seecceece 1001111100000010010000110—10 


- ++ ee» -O0111111110111010011100112—18 
Din Gensepesseknveonsese 1011111100101010000011001—13 
pesevessvenveeen 0000001100111001000101001— 9 129 
Higginson’s team won the supper, while Wood won a heat 
for the first prize; ties for second prize not shot off. 





Two Unique Matches. 


On Thursday, Jan. 31, George Work and P. H. Morris, shot 
a couple of 50 bird races on the Westminster Kennel Club 
grounds at Babylon, L. I. These races were two more of that 
class of pigeon matches which Messrs. Work and Morris seem 
to enjoy. The previous day, as told elsewhere, they shot a 
match at the Carteret Club grounds, Morris using his 12 guage 
against Work and his 4! guage. ‘On Thursday the conditions of 
the matches were as follows: First match, Work at 38 yards, 
with an 8 guage; Morris, at 24 yards, with a 12 guage; Secomi 
match, Work 38 yards, with a featherweight Francotte, 12 
guage; Morris, 24 yards, with Work’s 8 guage gun! 

So quiet had these two matches been kept, that outside of 
the two principals and the representatives of Forest aul 
Stream, and Shooting and Fishing only oné other person was, 
present. That person was W. A. Watrous, of Tuxedo, who 
was on hand we handle Work. Mr. Morris, having no handler 
it was arranged that Mr. Pentz should look after his interests, 
while the scoring was entrussted to Forest and Stream’s repre- 
sentative, who also pulled the traps. 

The first race was very close indeed, Work winning after 65 
birds had been shot at. Morris started in by missing a right 
quartering incomer from No. 1 trap, a bird that he is very 
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weak on. Work let his third bird get away hard hit, tieing the 
score. Morris next slipped up on a direct incomer, in the fifth 
round, and steadily lost ground until at the end of the 13th 
round the score stood 11-8 in favor of Work. Then Morris 
settled down and killed the next 19 birds straight, tieing the 
score on the 29th round, when Work had a right quartering 
driver drop dead out of bounds. The 30th and 31st birds both 
got away from Work, leaving Morris two ahead; he quickly 
reduced this lead to one by missing his 33d bird, a precisely 
similar bird to his first one. When he let his 39th bird get 
away with the loss of only a few feathers, the score was again 
atie. Work drew ahead in the 42d round, when a corkin 
twister from No. 5 trap got away from his opponent; it look 
like Work’s match then. The 42 round was notable for the 
fact that when Morris called “pull,” he discharged his first 
barrel before the trap went over; the bird, however, sat long 
en for the shooter to kill it with the second, thus obtaining 
a decision of no bird.” His next one, above mentioned, was a 
corker, with n slow about him. Work’s 43d fell dead 
out of bounds and the score was a tie, Morris being one 
to the when Work missed his 45th. Both men then let 
their 47th birds get away from them, the score showing Morris 
one in the lead with only three more to shoot at. An extra 
fast bird from No. 5 trap t Morris on the 48th round, the 
score being tied with 38 kills each. The 50th round found 
them still a tie with 40 kills to their credit. 

It was decide! to shoot off the tie at 5 birds. Morris’ first 
fell dead out of bounds, and it in looked as if Work had the 
race. His 55th bird, an easy right quartering incomer, tied the 
score by dropping dead not more than two or three inches over 
the back boundary. Five more birds were then shot at, Work 
losing his 58th e in the series of five). Morris having killed 
his four — had but to kill to win. He drew a dark blue 
driver from No. 1 trap that hardly appeared to be damaged at 
all. Morris never forgot that bird for the rest of the day! His 
misfortune ap to rattle him, as he dropped his first two 
birds on the next series of five birds; that lost him the match, 
as Work missed but one out of his five, four of which were per- 
fect screamers. The total score showed Work 52, Morris 51. It 
isjonly fair to add that Morris having run out of shells, had to 
use strange ammunition on his last 8 or 9 birds. _ 

An adjournment was made for lunch, after which the second 
race was s' Both men commenced poorly, Morris in 
particular being unable to do anything with the big gun, 
missing seven out of his first nine. He then steadied down, 
killing 31 out of the remaining 41, beating Work by two birds. 
It was almost a sure thing for an incomer to escape from 
Morris if it was at all fast; he was unable to swing the big gun 

uickly enough; ten out of his 17 misses were on fast incomers. 

rge Work’s handling of his little Francotte was a capital 
advertisement of the capabilities of that weapon. His score of 
31 was a great performance, but still it ought to have been in- 
creased to 36 as he had five birds scored lost which ordinarily 
were sure things for him, birds, too, on which his handicap was 
actually an advan : his 4th and 20th birds, a direct incomer, 
and a right quartering incomer respectively, dropping dead just 
over the dead line. Work’s score is ail the more remarkable 
when it is considered that the right barrelof this ‘‘feather- 
weight” is a pure cylinder; the gun is in fact his quail gun! 
e scores are as follows! 

i First Match. 
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A Good Attendance at Carteret. 


Wednesday, Jan. 30, was only an ordinary club day at 
Carteret, but no less than 14 members put in an appearance 
before the traps. It was a lovely day for the shooters and 
spectators, but a poor one for the birds, who found not a 
breath of air to aid them in their fight, as a result kills were 
numerous and cyphers correspondingly scarce. The main cvent 
was a $10 sweep, club handicap. This handicap is undoubtedly 
very severe on the scratch men, so long as the birds are only 
ordinary ones. It rans as follows: 30 yards men and over, miss 
and out; 28 and 29 yards men two nnisses as kills; 27 yards men, 
3 misses as kills; 26 yards men, 4 misses as kills; 25 yards men 
and under, 5 misses as kills, With such men as Mr. P. H. 
Morris at 24 yards, Messrs. Sullivan Mead, and Stafford, at 
26, and Mr..O. T. Mackey at 27, it can readily be seen that 
the scratch men have no picnic. As it was, allof the latter 
except J. Seaver Page were out of it before the 9th round com- 
menced. While the 1ith round was in progress it was agreed 
that the nine men still in the race should divide the purse in 
order to let rome minor sweepstakes be shot. At the close of 
the round, Page and Godchalk had eleven straight to their 
credit, while Du Bray, with 10 straights, took his one-ninth 
without shooting at his eleventh bird. 2 

Prior to the commencement of the big event, George Work 
and P. H. Morris shot one of their specialties. This match was 
at ten birds under the following extraordinary conditions: 
Morris stood at 24 yards, using a 12 guage, while Work stood 
on the 21 yards mark using a double 41 guage built by Greener; 
this is generally styled a “collector’s” or ‘‘taxidermist’s 
gun.” With this toy weapon Work outshot his man on the 9th 
round, killing 7 out of the 9 shot at! Work afterward 
gave proofs of the killing powers of the little gun, making some 
conlshing shots at pigeons that were flying around the club 
house. 

Handicap Sweepstakes, with allowances ;$10 entrance: 

. 8. . «-21121222212—11 P. Morris, 24.. ..*1222112110— 9 
Ez Satee Op 3299099119 11 W. Stafford, 26,.*212212*212— 9 
*A. DuBray, 28..1221212222 —10 Capt. Money,31.21221210 -7 


O. Mackey, 27 . .2122*221222—10 R. Welch, 32. . ..2221220 —6 
w. Meade, 6. ..02212111112—10 Geo. Work, 32. .122220 oo 5 
H. “‘Butler,’’28. .10102121221—10 T. ‘‘Mott,”’ 30. .22* —2 
A. Sullivan,26. .21121*10111— 9 J. Knapp, 30....0 —0 


*DuBray only shot at 10 birds. 
Sweepstakes, 5 birds, $5 entrance, were shot after the above 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


119 


eveift had been called off as stated above. Each man shot at 
the same mark as in the main event, but there was no bird 
allowances. No. | was divided between Mott, Stafford, Knapp 
and Da Bray at the close of the third round of the ties. No. 2 
resulted in a division between Welch, Page, Knapp and Post 
without the fifth round being shot. A third sweepstake similar 
to the others was started and at the end of the third round six 
of the nine competitors, Welch, Page, Mott, Work, Knapp, 
and Post, had each killed three straight: 





No. 1. No. 2. 

SOME oso) dc anchoanes ceasetcaccoan’ 2211220—7 1212—4 
RIE WER OR vans cers access ccs cee 200 —1 220 —4 
ED x sine oat ese amaakwa sksecann’ OF —v 220 —2 
EE TENG > asin deiosepiivmaniedsdamat ders 11111211—8 120 —2 
Is 57 wanwesavaunecnedaortienekt 2011 —3 000 —O 
IIE io oc ieusadenicse sc. scoee 2u1* —4 120 —2 
Cv ckcnwcnus v0cépeadecauaoen 1210 —3 2* —1 
Ns n9. ars ann n4cnoman vue euiewe's 22122121—8 20 —1 

ON nas Oa sincind guae oduiiaeat 11221110—7 220 —2 
MRI soared cep creak ty ot 22222222 —8 22204 
iar crecnccatccsececeandeses 21122222—8 1220—3 
META vnnncancesdebscauemarnesires — 2222—4 


Little Rock’s Winter Tournament. 

Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 29.—The winter tourvament of the 
Little Rock Shooting Association gave every promise of 
being a very successful affair. Shooters were in attendance 
from the neighboring cities, and considerable interest was 
manifested by the local shooters. “he horrible weather that 
prevailed, however, during the two days of the shoot, came 
very near causing it to be a failure and but for the enthusiasm 
of our visitors such would have been the case. 

The day preceding the shoot was as fine a day as one could 
wish. ‘The sun was shining brightly and it was so warm and 
pleasant that wraps and overcoats were unnecessary. ‘he 
opening day of the shoot dawned bright and clear, and every 
one éxpected that we were going to have a fine day, but in this 
they were all Ceemned to disappointment. By 10 o'clock the 
sky became overcast with a haze that gradually grew darker, 
the breeze that was blowing from the northwest was soon con- 
verted into an awful gale, while the thermometer rapidly ran 
down to the freezing point. 

The club grounds are located right on the bank of the river, 
and there is nota tree or a house of any size within several 
hundred yards of the club house to break the force of the wind. 
There is no stove in the club house, as previous to this season 
very little trap shooting had been done here in the winter. A 
large fire was kept roaring in th3 open air, but very Jittle com- 
fort could be had from this, as the wind was so cold that while 
one was warming his back his face would be freezing. This 
made the shooting much more difficult, as the high wind caused 
the targets to skip about in a very erratic manner. The cold, 
too, had a very depressing effect on the pigeons, making them 
slow to start, but screamers when once on the wing, as the 
wind which was blowing directly away from the shooter soon 
carried them out of bounds. The shooters were also very much 
hampered by the cold, as it- was impossible to shuot without a 
coat on, consequently the scores are not as good as they would 
have been under more favorable circumstances. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the programme and sev- 
eral extras were run off on the first day. By night the wird 
had abated, but the clouds had become darker, and at 10 o’clock 
it was raining hard. This caused some of the visitors to re- 
turn home, and also kept others away, as the prospects for 
favorable weather on the morrow was not very flattering. It 
rained steadily until 11 o’clock the next morning, by which 
time about three inches of rain had fallen, and the water was 
standing in large pools on the grounds. At noon it had cleared 
off and the sun was shining again, but the wind was blowing 
even worse than on tie previous day, and directly from the 
West. The air grew steadily colder and ice seemed formed on 
the water. Nevertheless there were some of the boys who were 
willing to brave the elements and attempt to shoot out the pro- 
gramme, which was done in a few hours, as only a few shooters 
participated. 

Among the visitors in attendance were: Irby Bennett, of 
Memphis, Tenh., southern representative of the Winchester 
Arms Repeating Co., Capt. A. R. Smith, and John J. Sump- 
ter, Jr., of Hot Springs, Ark. Bennett was under the weather, 
having contracted a severe cold on the train the previous night, 
but despite this handicap he succeeded in winning first money 
alone in the first event, second money in the pigeon match, and 
later in the day he shot out all of the boys in a miss and out. 
Bennett did not forget to tell the boys that they were going to 
have a shoot in Memphis next June. Sumpter did not shoot u 
to his usual form, as he was using a new gun, an L. C. Smit 
ejector, that he had only shot once or twice previous to this 
shoot, and to which he had not yet become accustomed. 

Dickinson did the best shooting during the tournament, 
winning the $3 for the best average both days, and the $5 for 
the best average in the two days. Alexander won the $2 for 
the second best average on the first day, and Dickey won the $2 
on the second day. Droppers were conspicuous by their absence. 
and it is safe to say that at no time during the shoot was this 
contemptible trick resorted to. All events were known traps, 
unknown angtes, Three moneys when less than ten entries, 
and four moneys when ten or more entries. American Shoot- 
ing Association rules governed. Appended are the scores made 
on the first day: 

No. 1, 15 targets, 1. 


Dickinson’. .111011101011111—12 Pemberton..101100001011001— 7 
ME cces 3 110111011111001—11 Alexander. .010110101011111—10 
Sumpter. . .011111011111101—12 Smith... ... 110001010110111— -9 
Bennett... . .011011111111111—13 


No, 2, 15 targets. unknown angles, $1. 
Dickinson. . 111101110111111—13 Pemberton .010110111101111—11 


Duley ..... .010101110111001— 4 Alexander. .111111011100111—12 

Sumpter. .. 001101010111110— 9 Bennett... ..110111011011111—12 

Smith... ... 111110111111101—13 Litzke...... 101110111110101—11 
No. 3, 15 targets, $1. 

Dickinson . .111111111101111—14 Smith...... 011101110111111—12 

ae 111011110011011—11 Pemberton..111111011111101—13 


Sumpter. . ..101110110111111—12 Alexander . 111101111111111—14 
No. 4, 20 targets: 





cs coco ease dadedees'soudase ee 11110001111101111111—17 
Da kecedewnewacectie Keud seeeeces 11100111110111110111—16 
cs ccnctesas ccdincns ceecaverad 00101110010110010010— 9 
DE istrtvbcensetiktsvseveeeseesenaken 10111110100110111101—14 
Pemberton 11111111111111111101—19 
Bennett....... 01011101111000001011—11 
Alexander 10111011100111011111—15 
No. 5, 15 targets, $1. 
Dickinson. . 010111111000111—10 Smith... ... .111011011111111—-13 
Duley ...... 110110111111101—12 Bennett .. . 111111000001110— 9 


Alexander . 011111001111110—11 Sumpter... ..11111111011111—14 
Pemberton..111111111110111—14 

No. 6, 15 targets. $1: 
Dickinson. . 111100111110011—11 Smith. ......0111111101110J0—11 
IT 00-0 011010111101001— 9 Alexander. .111110111111111—14 
Snmpter. .. 011101010111111 —11 Bennett... . 011001100111111—10 
Pemberton..111101111110100—11 


No. 7, 10 live birds: 


Dickinson........ 1110211212—9 Smith............ 1221002x02—6 
esas. ccsewvns 0010112001—5 _Lenow........... x020210010—4 
Pemberton..... .. 2000211210—6 Woodson......... 0121210201—7 
Boo cees .-0110220101—6 Bennett.......... 12211021x1—8 
Sumpter.......... 20012x0122—6 Alexander........ 0010211001—5 





No8, 15 targets, $1: 


Dickinson . .111111111110010—12 Smith... ... .010101011011001— 8 
Duley... .. .OU1111111110101—12 Alexander . 110111111111110—13 
Pemberton..111110111101111—13 Bennett... . .000110111011100— 8 
Conner... ..111110101000110— 9 Baise.... .. 010001111101111—10 


Sumpter . . .101110001111100— 9 Lenow... .. 111110010111110—11 
No. 9, 20 targets: 





MUI darcdasoe cicyssstigecadn acute 10110111111111110111—17 
MEM cos 0bsc ste teisvee ta vaieeawarsed 01010101100111111111—14 
ee a 2 ee 01110111100011000011—11 
Coon sok ocd eek cs dices ccceen 11110100001000111110—11 
MN isis dco ace cddcnadtsctadccscs tee 11011001111010101111—14 
MINN oon ds a saccevackaunene, 11001011111111110111—16 
Sumpter -11101110010011110111—14 
CP Baa oso tees se deci Dae tsadel 11100001111001001011—11 


No. 10, 15 targets, $1: 


Dickinson. . 101111010100111—10 Cum’gham .001011010010110— 7 
js ah 011100111101111—11 Smith...... 111110111100111—12 
Pemberton..101111011011110—11 Sumpter. . ..111100111011010—10 
Alexander . 101011111111101—12 I. Brown. ..010111101111111—12 


Woodson, ..111110100000011— 8 Bennett... .010000011011111— 8 
Baise....... 110011111011101—11 


As there were never more than six, and most‘ of the time 
only four, entries on the second day, it is deemed best not to 


publish the scores made on this day, although the shooting was 
considerably better. 


The next gathering of the cranks will be at Hot Springs, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12. On these days the Hot Springs Club will 
hold a two’days’ tournament. On the afternoon of the 12th, Dr. 
W. F. Carver and Hon. Tom A. Marshall, of Kiethsburg, IIL, 
will shoot a match; conditions, 100 live birds per man. 

PAUL R. LITZKE. 


The Committee at Work. 

The drafting of a constitution and by-laws for presentation 
at the adjourned meeting of the trap shooters convention on 
April 3, at the Astor House, New York city, is no simple mat- 
ter. As arule a committee appointed to draw up such articles 
have something similar to pattern after. A constitution and 
by-laws for such an organization as the one which it is proposed 
to form will necessarily include many articles peculiar to itself. 

The publication of the draft of the coustitution and by-laws 
in the different sporting papers will greatly facilitate discussion 
on the same at the above mentioned meeting. It will also en- 
able gun clubs and other kindred organizations to correctly 
guage the purpose of an association such as it is proposed shall 
be organized on the above date, and to decide whether or no 
they are in accord with the principles of which such an organ-. 
ization will be the exponent. Another important item, the nat- 
ural result of the publication of the proposed constitution and 
by-laws, will ve the receipt by the committee, appointed at the 
meeting of January 24, of questions in regard to the compusition 
of the constitution and by-laws. 

The committee appointed by temporary Chairman Breintnall 
met on Friday afternoon, Feb. 1, and commenced their under- 
taking of drafting a constitution and by-laws. Those present 
were: Messrs. J. A. H. Dressel, chairman of the committee, B. 
C. Everingham, L. H. Schortemeier and Edward Banks, tem- 
porary secratary of the present organization. Mr. W. H. Wol- 
stencroft was prevented from being present owing to sickness, a 
telegram having been received by Mr. Dressel during the morn- 
ing to that effect. After drawing up a rough draft of the pro- 
posed constitution, the meeting adjourned until Friday after- 
noon, Feb. 8, when it is hoped the main portion of the commit- 
tee’s work may be gotten through. 

It is expected that the drafts both of constitution and by-laws 
will be ready for publication in the columns of the sporting 
papers by the end of the present month. This should allow 
ample time for the consideration of details. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





wi 

The Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association announces that 
it will hold its fifth annual tournament at Hot Springs on April 
810 P ogramme: will be ready after March 1, and may be 
obtained from John J. Sumpter, Jr., secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Dr. W. F. Carver, and Hon. Tom A. Marshall, Mayor of 
Keithsburg, Ills., have arranged to shoot a live bird race, 100 
birds per mau, at Hot Springs, Ark., on Feb. 12. On the pre- 
ceding day, Feb. 11, Carver and Marshall will shoot a race at 
targets against George W. Hughes, and John J. Sumoter, Jr., 
the consideration will be $25 a corner. In connection with these 
two races, the Hot Springs Gun Club will give a two day’s tour- 
nament on the above dates. 


A cup has been presented to the Larchmont Yacht Club, by 
J. P. Knapp, for competition among members of the club at the 
club’s shooting grounds. The cup will be shot for under the 
following conditions, providing there are eight or more entries: 
25 birds, optional sweepstake $25 or $12.50 entrance, handicap 
rise and allowances; 28 yard men allowed one miss as a no bird; 
27 yard men allowed two misses as no birds; 26 yard men al- 
lowed three misses as no birds. Purses divided as follows: 10 
per cent. to the club, 40 per cent. and cup to winner, 30 per cent. 
to second gun, 20 per cent. to the third high gun. The competi- 
tion will take place on Feb. 9, on the arrival of the 1 o’clock 
train from New York. 


The Blairsville, Pa., Rifle and Gun Club was organized on 
Aug. 11 18/4. It has a roll of 28 members and is in a decided- 
ly healthy condition. Its preparations for 1895 show that the 
club does not mean to go to sleep. 


The Wollaston, Mass., Trap Club has elected the following 
officers for 1895: President, H. T. Whitman; Secretary, H. W. 
Marsden; Treasurer, A. G. Olney. At its annual meeting it 
was agreed to increase the membership limit to 30 and the initia- 
tion fee to $5. 

The Hartsville, Pa., Gun Club, has decided to apply for mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. It 
is also said that the members of the club are contemplating the 
erection of a club house on its grounds. 


W.G. Clark, secretary of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, con- 
clusively proved on Wednesday, Jan. 30, that Pittsburg’s 
choice, “Alphabetical’’ Jones, is no match for him at live birds. 
Since his series of matches with T. W. Morphey, Clark has had 
the stock of his gun considerably altered by J. P. Dannefelser, 
9 Chambers street, this city. hen Clark shot the series in 
question, the drop of his stock was about 3 1-4 inches; it is now 
25-8 or thereabouts. His improved scores are unquestionably 
to be traced to the straightening of the stock; 95 out of 100 one 
day and 49 out of 50 on the day following is pretty warm work 
The Utica shoot, Feb. 5-7, was the chief event in trap shooting 
circles this week. 

Saturday, Feb. 2, with its heavy snowfall, spoiled many a 
weekly reunion in the vicinity of New York city. 

A. W. Da Bray, the Southern representative of the Park 
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Gun Company, has started on his Southern trip, and will now 
be in evidence whenever the boys do any shooting. Mr. Du- 
Bray’s work on live birds while in this city has shown that the 
man, the gun, and the ammuuition are all right. 


Fred Hoey has been showing the foreigners that he can kill 
their blue rocks. When he has had more practice on the Monte 
Carlo birds, he will, without a doubt, make a better showing, 
as he is a quick shot and a good man in sweepstake shooting. 


W. P. Mussey, of Chicago, Ills., has been in New York for 
the past week. During his stay East Mr. Mussey found time to 
shoot a few live birds. On Friday, Feb. 1, he shot a 100 bird 
race with W.S. Edey on the Carteret Club’s grounds. The 
match resulted in a tie, both men killing 86 birds; Edey missed 
his last bird when he had but to kill to win. ong 


A match will shortly be shot between teams of the West New- 
burgh Gun and Rifle Association, of Newburgh, N. Y., and the 
Cob Web Gun Club, of New York. A supper at Jack Gedney’s 
in the evening is not the least attraction on the programme 
for the day. 

The 50 bird handicap of the Heron Hill Gun Club, Pittsburg, 
Pa., $50 entrance, was marked by some good shooting. Clark’s 
49 straight after missing his first bird, was worth about $150 to 
him. It is said that the Altoona contingent backed him freely 
against the field (even after he had missed his first bird), thereby 
taking several hundred of the Smoky City dollars back to the 
heart of the Alleghenies. 


The programme arranged for the winter tournament of the 
Hot Springs, Ack., Gun Club on Feb. 11 and 12, shows that the 
boys are alive to the best interests of the sport down there. The 
following sentence, which brings the programme to a close, 
needs no further comment: “Dropping for place will not be tol- 
erated at this shoot.”’ 


The Essex Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., held its annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 24 The following officers for 1895 were elected: 
President, R. H. Beintnall; Vice President and Treasurer, Wm. 
Hayes; Secretary, Asa Whitehead; Executive Committee, R. 
H. Breintnall, Wm. Hayes, Asa Whitehead, Lemuel Thomas, 
and Fletcher Walters. 


The note that went the rounds of the city press to the effect 
that George Work had challenged Edgar Murphy to shoot a 
series of three 100 bird races, for Jarge sums of money, was with- 
out foundation. 


To secretaries of Gun Clubs: Send in scores made at your club 
shoots to Forest and Stream. It costs you nothing more than a 
little time, and a stamp or two. By attending to this matter 
you let other clubs know that you are alive, and that fact alone 
is of some interest to many readers of Forest and Stream. In 
sending in your scores be sure and give date, style of shooting 
(whether known or unknown angles), amount of entrance, con- 
ditions of prize contests, in fact, anything you would want to 
know if the scores were made by another club. Address all 
such matter to Forest and Stream and mail it promptly. 


Charlie Zwirlein, of Yardville, N. J., announces another 25 
bird handicap sweepstake, $10 entrance, birds extra, for 
Wednesday next, Feb. 13. Zwirlein’s handicaps are peg 
popular and this one should be no exception to the general rule. 

EDWARD BANKS. 


Clark Owned Pittsburgh. 


The second match in the Clark-Jones series was shot at Ex- 
position Park, Pittsburg, Pa., on Wednesday, Jan. 30. It re- 
sulted like the first of the series, in a ridiculously easy vic- 
tory for Clark, who upheld the honor of Altoona by making 
the great score of 95 out of 100, beating his opponent by 14 
birds. The first match was won by the score of 84-73; thus 
Clark beat his man by 25 birds out of the 200. Jones was 
clearly outclassed and probably shot below his form. p 

Clark’s shooting on any kind of birds is good work; in this 
match the birds are said to have been a mixed lot affected 
somewhat by the cold weather. Still the fact that Jones could 
not score more than 81 shows that they were not entirely dead 
easy. A glance at the detailed score given below, shows that 
after missing$his third and sixth birds,{Clark went on and killed 
51 straight, finishing his hundred with another run of 26; Jones’ 
longest runs were two eighteens. C. M. Hostetter (“‘Old Hoss’’) 
was referee, and Elmer E. Shaner, official scorer. f 

There was very littie betting on the result, Clark being too 
hot a favorite among the spectators. The Pittsburgers were 
apparently satisfied that their man hai no chance, the only 
gleam of ‘hope they experienced being when Clark missed his 
third and sixth birds. Even that was very os dispelled, as 
Jones dropped his sixth, seventh and ninth, and rapidly fell 
behind, never again getting within hailing distance. 

Match, 100 live birds, $100 a side, 30 yards rise, 50 yards 
boundary: p> 209 19999 1999199990909 
omer rn 2129131 122122231 922991 12> 25 

1122221011211221121202202—22 
1222122121212211221122212—25—95 
, 99996 219999999996 22 
ie ee nereenenenever teen neem ng 
*2222022202220220022220222—19 
2222222220222220022222200-—21—81 
eb. 1, the Heron Hill Gun (lub, of Pittsburg, Pa., held 
a big aa at Exposition Park, all the cracks of Pittsburg and 
vicinity being present. W. G. Clark followed up his good work 
of the previous day by making the great score of 49 after 
missing his first bird. ee following, from the Pittsburg Com- 
ial Gazette, tells the story: s 
er. William G. Clark, hailing from Altoona, Pa., isa very 
smooth article, much too clever for any of the wing shots in or 
around Pittsburg at present. He spent two days in the city, 
and when he wanted to go home last night he was forced to 
hire a boy to carry his money to the train. He took all kinds 
of coin out of a oie, having won the big sweep- 
ces at Exposition Park in a canter. 
wc lten auenteur can shoot like this man, the fates protect us 
from the professionals; was the burden of song last night 
warbled by the unfortunates who had each put up $50 to see 
how bad Clark could beat them. The bare fact that Clark 
killed 49 out of 50 birds at the mark tells the tale. Many of 
the Clark followers, seeing their man’s remarkable work in the 
contest with Jones on Wednesday, were prepared to back him 
against the field, but when time came to start the game yester- 
day morning, not a cent was up. The Altoona man came up 
in his turn, got an easy bird, whaled away and missed by a 
mile or so. ook. , 

“Ah! ha! We have the villain, shouted the anti-Clark 
element as they dove mto their clothing for their coin to bet 
against his winning out. They figured that. the blonde mus 
tached gentleman having beaten Jones on Wednesday, had 
gotten swelled up until he couldn’t see straight. They are now 
sorry they thought. The field against Clark looked like a 
double rivetted good thing and many of the boys took a chance. 
Clark’s friends had money and put it up with apparent reck- 
lessness on his chances. By the time Clark came up to shoot 
his second round there wes quite a roll of coinup. Then it was 
that Mr. Clark took an extra hitch in his trousers, and went to 
work. /But why dwell on this painful scene? Suffice to say 
that the visitor didn’t miss again. He took them every way 
and it looked as if be wouldn’t in 30 years, by the way he was 
shooting. Mohler and W. S. King had a pretty race for second 


7, resulting in a dead heat, stakes divided. Bessemer, 
Sonn and A. He King divided third money, each having killed 
45, The money was divided as follows: Clark, $157.50; H. B. 


_FOREST AND STREAM. 


and Jones divided $63. 
Sweepstake, 50 live birds, $50 entrance, 30 yards rise: 
ee 0122222122111212121121122—24 
2222221111121221112111212—25—49 
We Mi sNiavwinnsccsnaale 2221211221121222112211101—24 
2212202221210012221222222—22—46 
BF; Be FR soo sco eses oneces 2111220222222121210222202—22 
2221221112021111222121212—46—46 
ge 2222222212102222022022222—22 
2211022222222222221102222—23—45 
As Des EE vances exnasenniel 222202221 221 1222222222222—24 
2222222202022002212212222—21—45 
Wc Oe, CA OOD. .csvcesanceunn 22220222222 12022221222202—22 
2102222222 22202222—23—45 
Be TR TEM. 6 vcinsssssthpons 1222121222122222220120022—22 
0212221202220222222222212—22—44 
i EE oii ctccennctascen 2222211122202022010011102—19 
2202212220222220102020012—18—87 
Chan, BOPORS, «210s.0cceseseed 0202202 122222200210112002—17 
2110006012101211201010211—16—2: 


Mahler and W. ai pos $94.50, divided; A. H. King, Bessemer 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Constitution and By-Laws. 


We have frequent ‘calls for Constitutions and By-laws of rifle 
and gun clubs. Here are those of the Blairsville, Pa., Rifle and 
Gun Club, which will serve for a model: 


CONSTITUTION. 


“Article I—Name—The name of this Club shall be The Blairsville 
Rifle and Gun Club. 


Article II.—Objects—This Club shall be for the benefit and pleas- 
ure, as well as the advancement, of its members in the art of Rifle 
and Wing Shooting, and to encourage a genuine sportsmanlike 
spirit among its members. 


“Article I[II.—Officers—The officers of this Club shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Captain and two 
Directors. who together shall constitute and form the Board of 
Directors. 


Article [V.—Management of the Club—The entire management 
of the business concerns of the Club shall be entrusted to the Board 
of Directors, who shall have entire charge of the property of the 
Club, with full power to make all repairs or additions thereto. 
They shall make all erranqgemen® for matches and shoots, subject 
to the avproval of the Club. Fotrr shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. - 


Article V.—Election of Officers—At the first regular meeting, in 
January of each year, the Club Shall elect by ballot a President. 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Captain and two members 
of the Board of Directors. A majority vote of the members pres- 
ent shall be necessary for an election. 


= Article VI.—President—Sec. I. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at allymeetings of the Club, to maintain order, to 
enforce the rules and, regulations of the Club, and to inspect all 
ballots of candidates for membership. At the regular monthly 
meeting in December; he shall appoint an Avdieing Commins, 
consisting of three members, to nat the books of the Secretary 
and Treasurer for the t year. He shall call special meetin 

he shall deem advisable, or at the request of five members of the 
Club. - 


Vice-President—Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President 
to perform the duties of the President in his absence. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-President, a temporary chair- 
man shall be chosen to preside. 


> Secretary—Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Club, a record of the name of each member, his 
residence and place of business, issue notices of all meetings or 
shoots of the Club, when so directed by the President, and attend 
to all its correspondence. 


* Treasurer—Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect 
all money due the Club and keep an accurate account of the 
same, keep a just and true account between the Club and its mem- 
bers, and act as purchaser for the Club, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. He shall report to them quarterly the 
business transacted. 


Captain—Sec. 5. The Captain shall have the entire management 
of the Club at all shoots, and enforce the rules and regulations on 
the Club grounds, and with two members. selected by the Presi- 
dent, shall decide selection of teamsinall matches. In case of the 
absence of the Captain at any shoot, there shall be a temporary 
Captain appoin by the members of the Club present. He 
shall also collect all moneys for targets and ammunition used by 
the members, and pay the same to the Treasurer, he being held 
responsible for all targets and ammunition used on the grounds. 

Article VIIl.—Fees—Sec. The membership {fee shall be one 
dollar, to accompany each application. 

Sec. 2. TheTyearly dues shal? be three dollars, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the regular meetings in January, April, July an 
October. . 

Sec. 3. The Club shall have the power to levy an assessment on 
each member, the same not to exceed one dollar, to meet any extra 
expenses of the Club. Members refusing or neglecting to pay their 
quarterly dues, and assessments properly levied, within thirty 
days after due notice, shall forfeit their membership in the Club. 


Sec. 4. New members shall not pay any dues until the first regu- 
lar collection of dues in the months of January, April, July and 
October next foilowing their admission. 

New Members.—Sec. 5. Each applicant for membership must be 
proposed in writing by a member of the Club. Honorary mem- 
bers may be sloatall by a unanimous vote of the members present 
at a Club meeting. The application of every candidate, unless by 
the unanimous consent of the members present, shall lie over un- 
til the next meeting of the Club, and a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate thesame. If the report be favorable, he 
shall be balloted for. Three negative votes shall constitute a re- 
jection of the application. 

Article VIII.—Withdrawals—All withdrawals from the Club 
shall be made in writing, to the President, and all interest in the 
property of the Club of members withdrawing, or in any manner 
ceasing to be members of the same, shall be vested in the Club. 
No member in arrears snall be permitted to withdraw. Members 
are considered to be in arrears when in any way indebted to the 
Club. 

rticle IX.—Liquor and Betting—No intoxicated person, nor 
onienae iiquoss of any description, shall be allowed upon the 
Club grounds, nor will betting be permitted, under a penalty of 
one dollar for the first offense, and expulsion from the Club for 
the second offense, at the option of the Club. ; 

Amending Constitution.—A two-thirds vote of the members 
present shall be necessary to change any of the Articles or pro- 
visions of this Constitution. Any member desiring to have any 
Article or provision of this Constitution changed, ‘amended or 
stricken out, must give notice of the proposed change, in writing, 
to the Club, at a regular meeting, ;to be acted upon at the next 
regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article I.—Meetings—Sec. 1. The regular meetings of the Club 
shall be held_on the second Monday evening of each month at 
8:30 o’clock. Eight members shall constitute a quorum. N 

Sec. 2. The order of business at meetings shall be: 1. Roll call: 
2. Reading of minutes; 3. Reports of committees; 4. Proposal and 
election of members; 5. Collection of dues; 6. Unfinished business; 
7. New business. ce) eal 

icle Il.—An rson not a member of the Club may be ad- 
ented to tne Chub grounds. not to exceed six times a year, when 
introduced by a member of the Clubin good standing. Said mem- 
ber shall be responsible for the behavior of the visitor so intro- 


duced. 

icle II1Il.—Regular Shoots—Sec. 1. The regular shoots of the 
Rifle devartment shall be held on the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month, except when otherwise ordered by the Board 
Caer aioe f the Gun department shall be held 

. 2. Th lar shoots 0: e Gun department sha e 
at second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, except 
when otherwise ordered by the Board of Directors. 


. Sec, 3, Any member shooting outside of the score at a shoot of 


Feb. 9, 1895; 


the Club, may be fined, reprimanded or expelled by a vote of a 
majority of the members present. 

Any member of the Club taking advantage of a shooter, 
ing or otherwise, will be subject to a fine of not less than 
lar, and for a second offense, expulsion. 


The American Shooting Association Rules shall govern all trap 
shooting. ° 


Shooting Rules of Rifle Department.—Rule 1. Any rifle may 
be used having a weight not exceeding ten pounds and a minimum 
pull of trigger of three pounds, with any sights, except telescope 
and such other front aperture sights as solid disks, pierced in the 
center and covering the target and danger signal. Rifles with 
hair or set trigger will be allowed, subject to a handicap of two 
points in ten shots. 


Rule 2. The position in matches up to and including 200 yards, 
shall be standing; at 300 yards, standing or kneeling: beyond 300 
yards, any position may be taken; in all cases, without artificial 
rest for rifle or body. 


Rule 3. Any regular target may be used, according to the choi 
of the Board of Directors. , ” —— 
Rule 4. Any shot which actually touches the dividing line shall 


have the benefit of the touch. Any objection to the Scoring of a 
shot must be made before another shot is fired. . 


Rule 5. Sighting ‘shots may be allowed at |the discretion of the 
Captain. A tie shall be decided by inverse order of shots, count- 
ing from the last backwards. 


- Rule 6. Whenever the danger signal shall be displayed, the per- 
son ,about to fire must open the breech lock of his rifie. It he 
leaves the firing point, he must draw the cartridge, or, if a muz- 
zle loader, remove the cap. 

Rule 7, The foregoing rules shall govern in all rifle shoots; and 
for further rules not contained herein we adopt the rules of the 
National Rifle Association of America. 

Any alterations, additions or amendments to these By-Laws 
must be made at a regular meeting, to be acted upon at the next 
regular meeting, when they may be adopted by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present. 


by talk- 
one dol- 





New York Rifle Club. 

= Jan. 30.—This club held its regular shoot to-day at Zettler’s. The 
following scores were made by the members present. Offhand, 
German ring target. Distance 75 feet. Any rifle, sights and trig- 
ger-pull. Two best scores counted: A. H Isbell (64) 247, 248; M. 
Herrington (66) 245, 246; C. E.Gensch (58) 242, 247; C. C. King (57) 
744,245; D. Crocker (62) 238, 242; R. J. Young (63) 240,241; F. Walters 
(56) 237, 240;.G. L. Mason (63)228, 232, R. J. YOUNG, Sec. 


Missouri Rifle and Pistol Club. 


St. Louis, Feb. i— At the regular weekly medal shoot of the 
Missouri Rifle and Pistol Club, the following scores were made on 
the German ring target reduced to 75 feet: R. Herold, 287; R W. 
Staley, 237; E. L. Zukoski, 235 Capt. W. P. Schaaf, 233: G. F. 
Knapp, 232; H. Kephart, 230; Col. R. Buchanan, 223; G. T, Dunn, 
228; EK. Kaiser, 226 C. Vogt, Jr., 226; G. C. Farley, 225; M. Summer- 
field, 223; A. Gfeller, 222; E. Wright, 217. All of the men shot the 
same gun, a new Stevens Ideal, 2 short, which Capt.. Schaaf re- 
cently added to his armory. HORACE KEPHART, Sec. 


More Scores from Cincinnati. 


= Cincinnati, Jan. 27.—The following scores were jmade by~the 
Cincinnati Rifle Association, at its range to-day, at the Four Mile 
House, uding Road. Conditions: 200 yds., off ‘hand, at the 
Standard Target. Atthe next regular shoot (Feb. 10), 12 mem- 
bers of this association will shoot a telegraph match with the St. 
Louis Rifle and Pistol Club. Conditions: 200 yds., off hand, 
Standard Target, 2% shots per man, all shots outside a threee 
counted a miss. 
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Rifle Shooting at Syracuse. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The Syracuse Indoor Shooting 
Club has just concluded a very successful tournament which 
has been in progress since Jan. 1, every Tuesday and Friday. 
The club was organized in 1892 with a membership of fifteen, 
and through the able management of its officers has now 37 
active members and is rapidly on the increase, containing some. 
of the best shots in the State. The members are nearly all rep- 
resentative business and'professional men. Great interest has 
been manifested during the prize shoot. The officers of the club 
are: President, F. C. Ainslie; Vice-President, J. F. Helm: Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, R. Robotham, or as the boys call him, 
“Old Ro,” who will make it very pleasant for any one who: 
may see fit to call on the club. The shoot has been for mer- 
chandize prizes donated to the club to the value of nearly $100. 
The shooting was done on a twenty-five and a half inch German 
target, and as the scores will show, were of a rather warm 
character. The best three scores of five each to count; highest 
possible score would be 375: Stillman, 371: M. Grossman, 367; 
Seeley, 366; Ainslie, 364; Leighton, 364; Cooke, 361; Smith, 361; 
S. S. Spire, 360; A. J. —_ 360; Zischang, 358; Robotham, 
355; Ball, 355; Thurwacher, 355; Becker, 354; Joslyn, 353; 
Helm, 351; Rowlands, 346; Barnes, 349; Nearing, 349; Beng, 348; 
Reed, 343. Pistol.—Possible 150 at 60 feet. Stillman, 133; 
Helm, 132; Thurwacher, 120. There were 25 prizes in all, 23 for 
rifle and three for pistol, and the men won in order named. 
There was a great deal of interest and enthusiasm during the 
shooting off of the ties, especially between Ainslie and Leigh- 
ton, who are rival shots; they tied the score the second time on 
70 out of 75 on three shots, On the third score Ainslie ‘won 
amid geat exciement. A. RB. K, 
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Guns, Revolvers, etc. 





CHEAPEST HOUSE 


IN AMERICA FOR 


Guns! 


Guns! ! 
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AGENT FOR 


Remington, Lefever, 
L. C. Smith, Baker, 
Parker, etc. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 


523 Broadway, New York. 
Gun Catalogue Free. Mention Forest and Stream. : 


A BLUE~=YELLOW (AT 


ALOGUE OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, ENT 
~_TENTS, NETS, SEINES 
__AND D EVERYTHING IN THE FREE 
~~"SPORTING GOODS LINE, 
application 
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Fishing Tackle Manf’rs. 





Frankfort 


MILAM'S Kentucky 


The standard 
for 6 years. 

In use by 
thousands of 


leading sportsmen. Perfect in con- 
Datalogue free. 









réstruction, ela — in supessanes, 
ore mest "durable “le in the wo 
Mizam & Son Feankfoct Ky. 


mel Automatic Reel 


It will wind up the 
line a hundred Gates 
as fast as any other 
) reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 
The slowly. No fish can 
Little ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
Finger oe a hee any 
other ree fanipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 
SEND FOR 
Catacocuz. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 





When writing tell them that you 
saw the ad. in ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 





The Spaniel and its Training: 


By F. H. F. MERCER. 


A complete manual of the care, management and training of the Spaniel by a ‘practi 


! 

| 
sportsman and an enthusiast on this breed. The volume is illustrated by admirabl ts 
ef all the more important breeds of spaniels, ae 2 


English and American Spaniel Clubs. Tne. work is 
‘enerally, and is indispensable to every owner. @ 


PRICE $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM M PUBLISHING t C0., 


VIES & CO., 





When writing: tell them that you saw the 
“Forest and Stream.” 


ad. in ‘ 








Cc. B. WILKINSON, 
42 John Street, New York. 


ee Jeweler. 


MEDALS AND BADGES 


Special Designs furnished on application 
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The Toughest °° "3.237" ire” 


BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD. 


Every Rod guaranteed tb by reason of poor mater- 
ial or workmanship. The _ fishing. Sixteen 
ht 6 1-2 to 12 1-2 ozs. 


rod of al kinds of 

styles. W Ui d 
thousands of ‘veteran fisherm 
Illustrated ‘aoa catalogue free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


MENTION THIS_PAPER. BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 





EsTaBLIsHED 1867. 


os © 
anton re o£. VOM HOFE, 
0 x 
or 4 oo 95-97 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
€ o* ox? an? oo —DEALER IN HIGH GRADE— 
re ce gf «= FISHING TACKLE. 
G ¥ et 110-page illustrated catalogue on application. 





COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY FRANK & THAYER. , 


MEDITATION, 


“Hoofs, Claws and Antlers” 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


*7HOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF WILD GAME CHIEFLY FROM LIFE. | 


Introduction by Hon. THEODORE RoosEVELT, of New York. Thirty-seven full page illus- 


$$$ a 


Fishing Tackle Manf’rs. 





MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 


fRODS. 


To those anglers who know just what they want ina 
rod and can make their ideal better than describe it, 
we offer every facility—we meet them half way, 


Our Inimitable Bethabara Wood is on sale 
sticks, square or round, seasoned, full of life, perfect, 
as follows: 

Xin. 


Hs % iin. =. 


lin, 
55 cts 85 cts, each, 
Lancewood in all sizes, including machine-made tips, 
rounded and unfinished, Mahogany and Maple for 
butts, etc. 


4% feet long.. 


All the rings, butt and overcap, ferule, tips, tie-guides 
and other accessories in variety constantly on hand. 


Send 5 2-cent stamps for our complete Illustrated 
Catalovge of Rods, Reels, Lines and Fishing Tackle. 


Years of Experience—Many Exclusive Things 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


503 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


HIGHEST GRADE TACKL 
PRICES RIGHT. Catalo; ogue ~ 9 appli- 
tion. 8S. WESTWOOD & S N. Wilmette, Til 
Ay PLD OEE LAE AT RR RS ANE 





CELEBRATED HATS 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
—AND— 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d 
streets, and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street; 
Palmer House, Chicago; 914 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

a&@ Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 
ALLER RC KA EAI ITO AEE SIE AES AEBS A wR 


CANOE .- 
AND 


| BOAT 
| BUILDING 


| FOR 


rations, embracing subjects from a Jack Rabit toa Mountain Lion, from a group of Antelope | 


oa band of Elk. Size 10x12 inches. Leather cover. Embossed Titles. Gilt edges. A luxur- 
ous volume. Regular edition, $3.50. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies),‘$5.00. Express 
prepaid on receipt of price. ae “BS ~e te 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


AMATEURS: 


Fourth edition, 264 pages 52 plates. Price $2. 
BOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





A ‘SPECIALTY. 


tash prizes for 1994. For sale by all dealers. 


free of charge. 


‘Tse 





and contains the standards ad by the 


highly praised by the sporting press 


18 Broadway, §.Y. % 


Patented Jan. 18, 1895. 









| Our New Alaska.” By Chas. Hallock, $1:50, 


‘vis, ONLY PERFECT FISHING LINE IS THE 


Natchaug Braided Silk Line, 


Made from the choicest stock braided 16-strand 
three-cord ailk. They will outwear three ordinary 
lines. Spool perfectly when in use. 

Never flatten or become water soaked. 


THE NATCHAUG WATERPROOF BAIT & FLY LINES 


will float on the water. The finish cannot be broken. Those who have used them will have no others. 
Send four cents for samples and prices and pamphlet containing our awards of prizes for last season and 
Manufactured by 


'THE NATCHAUG SILK CO., Willimantic, Ct. 


Chicago Office, 213-215 Fifth Avenue. 
Ne —— 
When writing tell them that you saw the ad. in «Forest and Stream.” 
eS A ST LL LES SS 


a TENT 


THE MAN WHO 


named it Protean Tent did so because it 
turns into so many shapes. It couldn’t 
be more elastic if made of gutta Percha. 
No needless canvas. Light, compact, 
neat and spacious. Patented.. Has the 
World’s Fair highest award. Send for 
full descriptive catalogue. ‘ e 


A. 8S. COMSTOCK, - Evanston, Il, 








VI FOREST AND STREAM. 


SEE e 
ORANGE EXTRA” TACKLE FOR TARPON. 


ROD 3—$3.50 to $25.00 each. REELS—A special Jine, from $2.40 to 


Patented April 17, 1888 
The best black powder made our general $14.00 each. TARPON HOOKS on special snoods, $1. 50 to $6. 00 per 
dozen. LINES—Our Best Red Spool Lines are acknowledged to be 


shooting with shotgun or rifle. Quick and 
strong and burns with perfect combustion. 

smoothest and strongest line made. We carry a full line of tackle for 
Florida anglers. 


Very little smoke which is almost instantly 
WILLIAM MILLIS & SON, 


dissipated 
7 Warren Street, New York. 





“TROISDORF” 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


Less SMOKE, less RECOIL, less NOISE 
and less RESIDUUM than any powder 
made. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 


New York Office, 29 Murray St. 


Send postal card for illustrated pamphle‘ 
showing sizes of grains of powder, mailed 
FREE. 


See Our New Styles in Tarpon Reels. 


¢ THOS. J. CONROY, 
Fine Fishing Tackle and Camping Goods. 


ARK 





mm DUPONT'S wy <aaoe 
GUNPOWDER. 


Du Pont’s Rifle. 


Du Pont’s Choke Bore. 
Du Pont’s Trap Powder. 


Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain. 
Du Pont’s 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


FLORIDA FISHING. 


one of my celebratéd 


SILVER KING REELS, 
SILVER KING LINES. 


Acknowledged to be the best. 


Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Reels, | 
back siding click (steel spring and 

» rachet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 
These reels can be procured at the lead-| 
ing Fishing Tackle stores. All genuine 
reels bear my name. 


‘I do not sell at ‘retail. 
JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


T 





Established 1830. 
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aun roma ve cataoen [Go| FIRST-PRIZE | 
NAl | World's Fair, Chicago, 1893 | DR 
E 1 DUPONT DE Nemours co, e==""| PONS REELS 
32 Pine Street, New York. a4 é 4 = j 5 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S= ‘Af |2 
STEEL PENS. |=. « 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. o> °3| =z —— 
And the Chicago Exposition Award. oO = 5 i Tn e9 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, | 3 z8 =| = 
j= és =F 
Sli ie Fishing, 
Requires supply of oll <0 a diop. 2c. CUSHMAN & ot <5 ) = 
DENNISON, 172 9th ay., New York. = 3 23 > Trout and Bass Tackle in oi as- 
< G&) sortment at Low Prices. 
nside.”’ 2 Breiioa Fim ne ae ” 
taco eraal | Ss <S —_DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
e 500,000 have all “ABBIGON’S RECT GCPRHAT ¢ 
Renaictirsnaupennticaa 9 | [Tamers SO 31d Washington St, Boston, Mass. ; 









- WE WANT YOU TO TRY 


SMOKING TOBATCO. 


All the talk in-the warld will not convince you 
so quickly asa trial that it is almost Perfec- 
tion. We will send? on receipt of 10 centsa 
Svmple to ary a@idress. Prices of Golden 
Sceptre, 1 lb, $1.00; 1-4 Ib., 40 cents, — 
paid. ~——CATALOGUE FREE.— 


Sunpaue, 159 Fulton St., N.Y. Cy 
Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Hods & Tackle 


NEW CATALOGUE 
kers’ Supplies, Reeis, Fish 





A book ‘to Saline ee at tote pet intend 
pocket for readi 
Cloth. 1% pages frie $10. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00. 


When 
You 
Order 





A gun or a rod ora 
thousand ‘shells or a 
lot of flies, tell your 
dealer to put in a copy 
of Game Laws in Brief. 
It will only cost you 
25 cents extra. All 
dealers can supply it. 











aes of all Rod-Ma- 
requisite f ] Angle 2 fo ee i ae ° ont ease 
oranglers. Anglers, sen cents in stim or on atl, e. (Pl 

deduct amount from your first order. ) TRADE PRICES AED DIRCOUND atalogne Bn 


CHARLES PLATH &SON, 180 Canal Street (Near the,"Bowery), New York 


( na oo illus: fen ertit Fishing Tackle, ae Be 





310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


Do not go South unless you have brads — 





LINES, HOOKS, |cop LivER ort. 





HAZARD’S 
GUNPOWDER. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
“Let him now shoot who never shot before, 
And him who always shot now shoct the more.» 
Al prominent 3 Rifle Matches won with Hazard’s Powder 
All important Trap Prizes won with 
Hazard’s Powder. 
Magazine and Fresh Powder at all Principal Points 
Hazard’s ‘‘Kentucky Rifle’’ 
= ae. or rifle, he, property guaied for loug and 


Hazard’s ‘‘T. Powd 
Hazard’s ° oe owder,’ 
A new and s » ae Weae Means ” i Ling best 
powder 


rever aoe 3 for A cartridge 
Hazard’s ‘Duck Shooting,” 
Nothing better for general field use. 
Hazard’s ‘‘Electric,’’ 





*  ‘\Hazard’s and Mining. 
Green lon eo of refined materials, thoroughly 
Seton wder com tively 


xtra st gth, and afavorite emons 
Gree Lom ence cect Sutra waltRO aD co CONTRACTORS. 
@Government Cannon and [usket 
Powders, also special grades for EXPORT of iny re 
quired grain or proof. 

When ordering from .. Ierchants, 
SPECIFY HAZ/ HAZARD’S, 
Hazard’s Shotgun Cartridges, 
Jarefully loaded on perfect peeets pages, only 


the best Be shelis and other ma’ 
ering cartridges from Cartridge Loading Com 
pat ae or fom merchante, insist that ownage bene 
era: Do therwise powder of other makes may be 
3 should cost no more than o 
For Diagram Card and Descriptive Circular write 
THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 
44,46 & we Cedar st., New York City, 


R BRANCH OFFICES: 
R. £ wien Roont. - 


Agen . in. 
E, & Blo, vigent, . ee 

3, Auer *. Baltimore, Md. 
eee 


BOSTON, MASS. 


wn na Fe Fowl Shooting, 
Faleon Ducking. 
ALSO THE NEW 


Wine Shot 
SPORTING POWDER. 


AGENCIES AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL PoINTs 
IN THE WEST. . 


‘Send for illustrated & descriptive pamphlet. 





PETER MOLLER’S 


Norwegian 





MOLLER 


eat Nea ay 


“a and all kinds of Southern Svectest, Soedest, ost and of Absolute Puy 


Put upin flat, oval Lottles, sealed and dated. All druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. ~ 


FOR THE PIPE, 
go a -g 
SEAL ae aeOn Eo 
gas thd Ss 
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Lovers of the Pipe 
Should try this famous old brand, 
pronounced by many the very best. 
Packed in tin foil and canvas 
pouches, . 





When writing tell them that you 
saw’ the ad. in ‘Forest and Stream,’’ 





